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Data in many forms 


Statistics Canada disseminates data in a variety of forms. In 
addition to publications, both standard and special tabulations 
are offered. Data are available on the Internet, compact disc, 
diskette, computer printouts, microfiche and microfilm, and 
magnetic tape. Maps and other geographic reference materials 
are available for some types of data. Direct online access to 
aggregated information is possible through CANSIM, Statistics 
Canada’s machine-readable database and retrieval system. 


Statistics Canada’s Regional Reference Centres in 
Canada’s major cities 


Halifax (902) 426-5331 Regina (306) 780-5405 
Montréal (514) 283-5725 Edmonton (780) 495-3027 
Ottawa (613) 951-8116 Calgary (403) 292-6717 
Toronto (416) 973-6586 Vancouver (604) 666-3691 


Winnipeg (204) 983-4020 


You can also visit our World Wide Web site: http://www.statcan.ca 


Toll-free access is provided for all users who reside outside 
the local dialing area of any of the Regional Reference 
Centres. 


National enquiries line 1 800 263-1136 
National telecommunications device 

1 800 363-7629 
1 800 267-6677 


1 877 287-4369 


for the hearing impaired 
Order-only line (Canada and United States) 
Fax order-only line (Canada and United States) 


Ordering/Subscription information 


This and other Statistics Canada publications may be purchased 
from local authorized agents and other community bookstores, 
the Statistics Canada Regional Reference Centres, or from: 


Statistics Canada 

Operations and Integration Division 
Circulation Management 

120 Parkdale Avenue 

Ottawa, Ontario 

K1A OT6 


Telephone: 1 (613) 951-7277 or 1 800 700-1033 
Facsimile: 1 (613) 951-1584 or 1 800 889-9734 
E-mail: order@statcan.ca 


Standards of service to the public 


Statistics Canada is committed to serving its clients in a 
prompt, reliable and courteous manner and in the official 
language of their choice. To this end, the agency has 

developed standards of service which its employees observe in 
serving its clients. To obtain a copy of these service standards, 
please contact your nearest Statistics Canada Regional Reference 
Centre. 
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RRSPs in the 1990s 
Ernest B. Akyeampong 


This overview examines the use of RRSPs in the 1990s. It looks at 
participation, contributions, unused room and withdrawals from 


RRSP savings. 


Earnings of lawyers 
Abdul Rashid 


Earnings of lawyers continue to exceed the overall average. This 
study presents a profile of lawyers and highlights the changes that 
have taken place in their demographic characteristics between 1970 
and 1995, and in their earnings between 1980 and 1995. 


Update on gambling 
Katherine Marshall 


This note updates national and provincial data for most charts and 
tables published in two previous Perspectives articles on gambling. 


Youth volunteering on the rise 
Frank Jones 


This article reveals what types of volunteer organizations attract 
young people, and considers some factors that may have 
encouraged growth in youth volunteering, including changes 
in the labour market. 
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From the Managing Editor 
OO 


m Welcome to the Year 2000! We at Perspectives are 
pleased to have experienced no problems with the 
Y2K rollover. It is “business as usual” as we continue 
to provide our readers with the most up-to-date and 
accurate statistics and analysis concerning Canada’s 
employment and income situation. 


Our staff, as members of the Labour and 
Household Surveys Analysis Division, have recently 
updated the Labour Market and Income Data Guide 
(see also the “What’s new?” section in this issue). 


This popular reference tool describes most of the 
major Statistics Canada surveys related to labour or 
income. It notes survey coverage, typical uses of the 
data, related publications and hypothetical case studies 
for most sources. The guide also furnishes a list of 
relevant contact persons, Statistics Canada Regional 
Reference Centres and depository libraries. 


Another update has also been completed. The “In 
depth” bin on the Statistics Canada website 
(www.statcan.ca) now provides an archive of feature 
articles from past issues of our various analytic 
periodicals. In addition, the navigation and links have 
been enhanced. We invite you to have a look. 


We welcome your views on articles and other items that 
have appeared in Perspectives. Additional insights on the 
data ate also welcome, but to be considered for 
publication, communications should be factual and 
analytical. We encourage readers to inform us about their 
cuttent research projects, new publications, data sources, 
and upcoming events relating to labour and income. 
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Perspectives’ first issue of 2000 includes a timely 
article on RRSP use in the 1990s; an update on out 
popular gambling article; an analysis of the effects of 
long working hours on health; an earnings profile of 
lawyers; a summary of youth volunteering; and an 
article on the transition from school to work. 


Rounding out this issue in “Key labour and income 
facts” is an overview of the major sources for labour 
and income data. Over the years, “Key labour’ has 
highlighted statistics and analyses from a wide variety 
of surveys and sources. However, it has been some 
time since we have provided a summary of the many 
sutveys that provide the basis for monitoring 
economic conditions. Thus, this issue offers a brief 
description of the Labour Force Survey, the Survey of 
Household Spending, the Survey of Labour and 
Income Dynamics and the census, to name a few. 
Also included are illustrative charts and analysis, along 
with the name of a contact person or client setvice. 
We hope you find this useful. 


Henry Pold 
Managing Editor 
E-mail: henry.pold@statcan.ca 


Statistics Canada reserves the right to select and edit 
items for publication. Correspondence, in either official 
language, should be addressed to: Bruce Rogers, “What’s 
new?” Perspectives on Labour and Income, 9th floor, Jean 
Talon Building, Statistics Canada, Ottawa K1A OTO. 
Telephone (613) 951-2883; fax (613) 951-4179; e-mail: 
bruce.rogers@statcan.ca. 
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When you need a snapshot of 
the labour market 


..when you need quick answers or 
in-depth analysis 

..when you need to see historical 
movements 


..when you need labour-related data 
for a presentation or report 


..you'll find that the Labour Force 
Historical Review on CD-ROM is 
the perfect solution. 

This easy-to-use CD-ROM, 
issued annually, lets you 
discover labour market 
patterns in seconds! 
Incorporating a user-friendly 
data browser, the Labour 
Force Historical Review on 
CD-ROM is an essential tool 
providing: 


Accurate, timely data... 


#% actual and seasonally adjusted 
data series 


4% ona monthly or annual basis 
..plus historical information... 


%% over 20 years of data (from 1976 
to 1999) 


To order the CD ROM, CALL 1 800 267-6677, FAX ] 877 287 69 or MATL your ea 
eee pdeveetoe macaocsepit! 120 Parkdale SNES, Ottawa, Ontario, Canada 


HE QUEE KD PSeaCQs aE 


ara Labour Force Revue chranologique 
Bas, HistaricalReview de tapopulation active 


og allowing you to quickly spot 
trends as you browse different 
chart displays 


...in a tremendously useful 
format! 


% with thousands of cross-classified 
data series 


tt and the functionality for easy 
export of the data into any 
spreadsheet package for data 
manipulation 


4 plus effortless analysis of 
this large library of multi- 
dimensional statistics 


At the click of a mouse, access 
key variables, such as: 


i employment and 
unemployment levels and rates 

¥%% demographic characteristics 
including age, sex, educational 
attainment and family 
variables 


#% national, provincial, 
metropolitan areas and 
economic regions 


3 industry, occupation, wages, 
union membership, job tenure 


$% workplace size and hours 
worked ...and much more. 


As researchers, economists, 
analysts, consultants and planners 
in both private enterprise and the 
public sector, you will value this 
comprehensive information 
resource for your labour-related 
questions, analysis or forecasting. 


; Statistics Shien Pissenination 
os OTE. You may also order by 


Tn this issue 
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Mi RRSPs in the 1990s a p. 9 


The proportion of taxfilers with RRSP room (the 
eligibility rate) increased annually from 1991 (the 
year of relevant changes to the Income Tax Act) to 
1997: from roughly 74% to a little over 81%. 


Similarly, the proportion of eligible taxfilers putting 
money into normal RRSPs (the participation rate) 
moved from 32.1% to 36.4%. 


Average contributions witnessed steady annual 
growth, rising from just around $3,000 per 
contributor in 1991 to over $3,900 in 1997, an 
increase of 31%. Total RRSP contributions rose 
from $13.5 billion to $24.1 billion. 


The growth from 1996 to 1997 in both average 
and total contributions was much less than in 
previous years, however. 


In spite of a recent slowdown in the growth of 
unused RRSP room, only 11% of eligible 
taxfilers—mostly those with incomes of $80,000 
ot over—used 95% or more of their room in 
1997: 


M@ Earnings of lawyers ap alG 


Compared with 14% of all earners aged 25 and 
over in 1995, over half of lawyers were self- 
employed. On the whole, self-employed workers 
earned 2% less than employees. Lawyers with their 
own practice earned 41% more than those working 
for others. 


At $75,200, lawyers earned 146% more than the 
overall average of $30,600 and 71% more than 
workers with a university degree in a discipline 
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other than law. Their longer work hours accounted 
for about 25% of the difference between their 
avetage earnings and the overall average. 


Over half of all workers aged 25 and over earned 
less than $30,000, and less than 2% earned $100,000 
orf mote. Comparable proportions for lawyers 
were 24% and 23%. 


Between 1970 and 1995, the number of earners 
aged 25 and over increased by 77%, men by 41% 
and women by 154%. The number of lawyers 
increased by 258%, that of men in the profession 
did so by 161% and that of women, by an 
extraordinary 2,303%. 


Between 1980 and 1995, overall real average 
earnings fell 4°%. Men lost 7%, while women gained 
15%. In the case of lawyers, men and women 
gained 11% and 41%, respectively. However, 
because of the surge in the number of young 
female lawyers with lower earnings, average 
earnings of lawyers increased only 6%. 


M@ Update on gambling eae 


M Wagers on non-charity gambling rose from $2.7 


billion in 1992 to $7.4 billion in 1998, a 170% 


increase. 


Casinos have become the largest generator of 
gambling revenue, having surpassed video lottery 
terminals and lotteries. 


Average expenditure per participating household 
increased from $425 in 1996 to $460 in 1998. 


In contrast to 1992, when most gambling-related 
jobs were found in Western Canada, the bulk of 
employment in this industry in 1999 had shifted to 
Quebec (19%) and Ontario (48%). 
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Highlights 


M While full-time hourly earnings of employees in 
‘the industry have increased considerably, they still 
lagged the overall average in 1999. 


H Youth volunteering on 
the rise RAD. 36 


M Between 1987 and 1997, the percentage of youth 
volunteering almost doubled, growing from 18% 
to 33%. The growth was especially strong in 
Ontario and Saskatchewan. 


M Rising school enrolment rates were partly 
responsible for the growth, though the growing 
inclination to volunteer, especially by full-time 
students, was the main contributing factor. 


H Multipurpose groups and service club organizations 
claimed the largest share of young volunteers. These 
include multipurpose women’s groups, native and 
ethnic organizations, and bodies such as the Red 
Cross, Salvation Army and YM/YWCA. 


@ Full-time students were more inclined than other 
young people to volunteer for job-related reasons, 
although this was also an important motive for 
other youths. 


@ A large majority of youths reported the following 
benefits from their volunteering experiences: 
improved interpersonal skills, communication skills, 
knowledge, and organizational and managerial skills. 


M@ The school-to-work 


transition . p. 43 


M Between 1989 and 1993, the proportion of 15-to- 
24 year-olds who were in school and not working 
increased from 29% to 38%. By 1998, it had grown 
slightly, to 40%. 


@ In 1989, about 22% of young people were going 
to school and working at the same time. This 
changed little over the 1990s, despite an increase 
in school attendance. 


M Some 37% of young people were out of school 
and working in 1989. This proportion fell 
dramatically during the early 1990s, hitting 28% by 
1993, where it remained for the next five years. 


M The average length of the school-to-work transition 
was eight years in 1998 (beginning at age 16 and 
ending at age 23), following a pattern set in 1992. 
The transition had taken just six years (from age 
16 to 21) in 1985. 


M@ In 1996, compared with about 86% of 
postsecondary graduates, only two-thirds of high 
school graduates had found full-time work within 
a year. 


MH Long working hours 
and health wp. 49 


M Switching from a standard 35 to 40 hours to a 
longer work week between 1994-95 and 1996-97 
increased the risk of certain negative effects on 
workers’ health, according to data from the 


National Population Health Survey (NPHS). 


@ For example, the odds of experiencing an unhealthy 
weight gain during that two-year period were twice 
as great for men whose hours of work had 
increased by 1996-97 than for those who continued 
to work standard hours. 


M@ Men who changed from standard to long hours 
had more than twice the odds of an increase in 
daily smoking than men who continued to work 
standard hours; the corresponding odds for women 
wete more than four times higher. 


@ Among female workers, those who changed from 
standard to long hours had higher odds of 
increased weekly alcohol consumption. Men’s 
change in hours was not significantly related to 
increased drinking. 


M Spending more time on the job was apt to reduce 
time available for exercise. Yet surprisingly, an 
increase in working hours was not significantly 
related to a decrease in physical activity for either 
men of women. 
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Mi What’s new? pes 


M@ Just released 


Financial Performance Indicators for Canadian Business 


Cohort Flow and the Consequences of Population Ageing, 
an International Analysis and Review 


“The labour market in the 1990s,’ Canadian Economic 
Observer 


“Innovation in the engineering services industry,” 
Services Indicators 


Report on the Demographic Situation in Canada 
Labour Market and Income Data Guide 
Canada: A Portrait 


Understanding the Innovation Process: Innovation in 
Dynamic Service Industries 


Innovation, Training and Success 


The Evolution of Pension Coverage of Young and 
Prime-aged Workers in Canada 


Differences in Innovator and Non-innovator Profiles: Small 
Establishments in Business Services 


Labour Force Update 

Changes to CANSIM data 

Supplementary measures of unemployment 
Workplace and Employee Survey 
Employment Insurance statistics program 
Labour Force Historical Review 


Income Trends in Canada 
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Highlights 


Low Income Cutoffs 
Should the Low Income Cutoffs be Updated?—A 


Discussion Paper 


AA Comparison of the Results of the Survey of Labour and 
Income Dynamics (SLID) and the Survey of Consumer 
Finances (SCF), 1993-1997: Update 


Bridung Two Surveys: An Integrated Series of Income 
Data From SCF and SLID, 1989-1997 


The Persistent Gap: New Evidence on the Canadian Gender 
Wage Gap 


Retirement Income Programs: An Inventory of Data/ 
Information Available at Statistics Canada 
Pension Plans in Canada, January 1, 1998 


Homeowner Repair and Renovation Expenditure in Canada, 
1998 


Survey of Household Spending 


Upcoming Conferences 


Statistics Canada, Economic Conference 2000: 
Expanding Horizons: Canada in an International 
Context 


International Conference on Establishment 
Surveys—I] 


Canadian Rural Restructuring Foundation and 
Statistics Canada: The New Rural Economy: 
Options and Choices 
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< King er tips, quickly. Create your own tables. 
| — . Chart income data. Income Trends 
in Canada is an essential addition 
to your Statistics Canada 
library. 


Get the overall picture 
with nearly two decades 


of data for Canada, the 
provinces and 15 
metropolitan areas 


For $195, you will find 

everything you need to 

know about income 
‘trends covering 1980 to 
‘1997, through two 
recessions and recovery periods! 
Get accurate and reliable statistics 
about: 


-n these times of : 
budget challenges, it is 
more crucial than ever 
before to understand 


income trends of 
Cc a > impact of government transfers 
AES on family income 


income from employment... and 
other sources 


taxes 


With Income Trends in Canada, differences in earnings 
tracking and understanding between women and men 
developments in Canadian 
incomes is easy! 


income of Canada’s seniors 


income inequality and low 


Use this CD-ROM to view trends ; 
income 


on your computer screen with one 


mouse click. Find what you need and a lot more! 


Order Income Trends in Canada TODAY 


(catalogue number 13F0022XCB) for $195 in Canada (plus either GST 


and applicable PST or HST) and US$195 outside Canada. To order, 

CALL 1 800 267-6677, FAX 1 877 287-4369 or MAIL: Statistics Canada, Circulation 
Management, Dissemination Division, 120 Parkdale Avenue, Ottawa, Ontario, 
Canada, K1A OT6. You may also order by E-MAIL: order@statcan.ca or contact 
your nearest Statistics Canada Regional Reference Centre: 1 800 263-1136. 


RRSPs in the 1990s 


Ernest B. Akyeampong 


relates to retirement savings were implemented 

in 1991. Two changes in particular were aimed 
at increasing “normal” registered retirement savings 
plan (RRSP) contribution opportunities. Under the 
new rules, normal RRSP tax-exempt deduction limits 
were increased. In addition, unused room from pre- 
vious years (forfeited under the old rules) could be 
carried forward (initially for up to seven years, but 
subsequently amended to indefinitely) for future use. 
(See Data sources and definitions.) 


Ts last major changes to the Income Tax Actas it 


This overview examines the use of RRSPs in terms 
of participation since 1991, contributions, unused 
room, and withdrawals. Since tax rates remained largely 
unchanged between 1991 and 1997, changes in the data 
reflect primarily changes in the economy and changes 
in behaviour. Differences by various demographic 


groups are also highlighted. 


A brief description of the 1991-to-1997 economic 
environment, especially the behaviour of variables 
most apt to affect RRSP contributions and withdraw- 
als, provides a context for this review. In 1991, the 
economy was in the midst of a recession and unem- 
ployment was high. Since then, the economy and 
employment have experienced sustained growth. 
Over the period, the inflation rate remained low 
(averaging less than 2% annually) and the Central Bank 
rate fell from roughly 9% to about 3.5%. Gains in 
weekly earnings were also modest (around 2% per 
yeat) and average family income was virtually 
unchanged in real terms. Why RRSP indicators have 
behaved as they have, however, is left to future econo- 
metric studies. 


Ernest B. Akyeampong is with the Labour and Household 
Surveys Analysis Division. He can be reached at (613) 
9514624 or akyeern@statcan.ca. 
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Immediate effect of legislative changes 


A “before and after” comparison of the effect of leg- 
islative changes on normal RRSPs is difficult, mainly 
because of changes in the reporting system. For 
example, while it is now possible to isolate normal 
RRSPs from rollovers, such was not the case prior to 
1991. Also, the meaning and measurement of RRSP 
room available to taxfilers have changed as a result of 
amendments to the Act, making it impossible to esti- 
mate the immediate effect of legislative changes on 
RRSP participation or unused room. What can be said 
is that data on total RRSP contributors and total con- 
tributions (that is, normal RRSPs, spousal and 
retiring allowance rollovers) suggest that the immedi- 
ate effects of the legislative changes may have been 
substantial. Even though both 1990 and 1991 were 
recession years, the number of taxfilers contributing 
to RRSPs jumped by 14% between these two years, 
compared with a 1% decline a year earlier. Total con- 
tributions increased by 30%, compared with a 13% 
decline a year earlier (Table 1).' 


Table 1: RRSP contributions*, 1989 to 1991 


Taxfilers Contributors Contributions 


millions millions $ billions** 


1989 17.4 4.1 12.9 
1990 18.0 4.0 Wee 
1991 18.4 4.6 14.6 
Source: Small Area and Administrative Data Division 


* Normal RRSPs and allowable rollovers. 
** Current dollars. 
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RRSPs in the 1990s 


Data sources and definitions 


Most of the data used in this study are from the PA/RRSP 
file of the Pensions and Wealth Surveys Section, Income 
Statistics Division. 


The PA/RRSP file is a multiyear data file that holds, for 
each taxfiler, information on retirement savings behaviour 
since 1991—for example, contributions, contribution 
room, pension adjustment and past service pension adjust- 
ment. Age, sex and province or territory of residence are 
also included. 


The data in this report were produced from a 2% sam- 
ple of all taxfilers. The 1997 data include information from 
tax returns received and processed by Revenue Canada as of 
October 26, 1998; information for late filers will change the 
numbers slightly. (Late filers have historically represented 
about 3% of total returns.) Each year, the PA/RRSP file is 
updated with preliminary data for the most recent tax year 
and revised data for the previous tax year. 


The Small Area and Administrative Data Division pro- 


vided data on total contributors and total contributions for 
1989 through 1991. 


Earned income: income qualifying for RRSP purposes: net 
income from employment (both paid work and self- 
employment), rental property, alimony and maintenance 
atrangements and certain disability or loss-of-income 
plans, less some employment expenses such as union dues, 
and alimony and maintenance payments. 


Home Buyers’ Plan: implemented in February 1992 
to help Canadians finance the purchase or construction of 
a home. Withdrawals under the HBP are still considered 
part of the participant’s RRSP assets, but are temporarily 
redirected from traditional investments to a stake in the 
individual’s home. Amounts withdrawn must be fully 
repaid to the home buyer’s RRSP in equal, annual 
instalments within 15 years. Missed or insufficient pay- 
ments ate treated as regular cash withdrawals and taxed 
accordingly (for more information, see Frenken, 1998). 


Pension adjustment (PA): calculated value of the annual 
pension accrual in a registered pension plan (RPP) or a 
deferred profit sharing plan (DPSP). The PA decreases the 
RRSP deduction limit. 


Rollover: transfer of eligible income to a registered retire- 
ment savings plan (RRSP) over and above the standard 
deduction limits. It includes retiring allowances, within 
limits. (A 1995 amendment now allows rollovers only for 
service prior to 1996.) It also includes periodic payments 
from RPPs and DPSPs to a spousal RRSP from 1989 to 
1994. It does not include the direct transfer of pension 
payments from Old Age Security, Canada and Quebec 
Pension Plans, RPPs or DPSPs to the taxfiler’s own RRSP 
as of 1990, the year such rollovers were disallowed. 


RRSP deduction limit: maximum amount, including 
unused room from previous years, that can be deducted 
from income (for income tax purposes) for an RRSP 
contribution in any year. The annual new room is either a 
dollar amount or 18% of earned income, whichever ts 
lower. The dollar limit for those not participating in an 
RPP or DPSP was $11,500 for 1991, $12,500 for 1992 and 
1993, $13,500 for 1994, $14,500 for 1995 and $13,500 for 
1996 and 1997. For those who belong to an RPP or DPSP, 
their RRSP deduction limit is reduced by the amount of 
their pension adjustment. 


RRSP normal contribution: amount deducted for con- 
tributions to the RRSP of the taxfiler or the taxfiler’s spouse 
that is within the deduction limit of the contributor and 
that reduces his/her RRSP room. It excludes spousal 
rollovers, last allowed in 1994, and retiring allowance 
rollovers, currently being phased out. 


RRSP withdrawal: income originating from RRSPs in the 
form of lump-sum withdrawals or annuities; also included 
are amounts not repaid to the Home Buyers’ Plan (that is, 
the HBP shortfall). 


Unused RRSP room: amount of the RRSP deduction limit 
that is not claimed by the taxfiler. Unused room may be 
catried forward indefinitely. 


RRSP use since 1991 


RRSP use following the legislative 
changes can be tracked with Statis- 
tics Canada’s PA/RRSP file (see 
Data sources and definitions), which 
separates normal RRSP contribu- 


tions from total RRSP contribu- 
tions. In addition, one can track 
changes in eligibility and participa- 
tion rates, average and total 
amounts contributed, unused 
room and withdrawals. 


Slow but sustained growth 


Although all the major indicators 
show sustained growth in RRSP 
use in the 1990s, the growth rates 
from 1992 onward (at least with 
respect to contributors and contri- 
butions) have been slower than was 
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Table 2: Normal RRSP contributions, 1991 to 1997 


RRSPs in the 1990s 


Although the overall participa- 
tion rate has inched up beyond 


one-third of eligible taxfilers, rates 


SSS SSS 


Parti- Contributions* posted by various groups of 

Tax- Eligibility cipation Contri- taxfilers are different. For example, 
filers rate rate butors Average Total a eacliet study aleewredea higher 
millions % millions $ $ billions rate for employees (43.3%) than 


for self-employed taxfilers (34.6%). 
Those who reported their major 
income source as government 
transfers, pension income and so 
on had a much lower rate (20.6%) 
(Akyeampong, 1999), 


1991 GES 73.9 2a 4.6 
1992 WS) 76.8 31.4 4.7 
1993 20.1 78.1 32 5.0 
1994 20.4 79.0 32.7 bes 
1995 20.8 80.0 34.6 5.8 
1996 etl 80.6 35.8 6.1 
1997** 20.7 81.1 36.4 6.1 
Source: PA/RRSP file 


* 1997 constant dollars. 
** 1997 data exclude l/ate filers. 


3,005 13.5 
3,072 14.6 
3,318 16.7 
3,495 18.4 
3,649 21.0 
3,869 23-5 
3,936 24.1 


The one-third participation rate 
also masks differences in patterns 
of various taxfilers (see Participation 
rates vary). A recently released 


the case in 1991, the year in which the legislative 
changes were implemented. The eligibility rate (the 
proportion of taxfilers with RRSP room) has, for 
example, increased annually since 1991. From 
approximately 74% in 1991, the rate rose to a little 
Oveteoive nn 997 > (Table,2).7 Much ofthe 
increase, though, occurred in the first two years fol- 
lowing implementation of the legislative changes. 
Increases since then have been marginal. 


Table 3: Normal RRSP room: used 
and unused 
LLL SS I 
Unused room 
Contri- 


Room butions Amount Ratio 
ee Es ee oe 


$ billions* % 
1991 46.7 13.5 Whe? 
That the overall eligibility rate for each year is less 1992 78.5 14-6 81.4 
than 100% is not surprising. Eligibility depends heavily bee Hoth 16% nga 
: . yo: 1994 137.0 18.4 86.5 
on earned income (primarily income from employ- ioe neat es 
ment), and several million taxfilers report zero income 
ya . nN d : 1996 1996 186.7 23.5 87.4 
of this mature each year. recent study using 4997** 500.4 Da 88.0 
taxation data, for example, found an expectedly low : 
eligibility rate (58%) for the 8.5 million taxfilers whose Sou AGHSE tile 
: : 1997 constant dollars. 
major source of income that year was from govern- ** 1997 data exclude late filers. 
ment transfers, pension income, et cetera—income 
sources not eligible for RRSP purposes—but a high 
(95%) rate for employees and the self-employed 
(Akyeampong, 1999).° Because of the carry-forward 
provision, many retire with unused RRSP room, which 
can be used even though they may no longer have cur- 
rent income eligible for the accumulation of new 
room. This room is forfeited once the taxfiler and his 
or her spouse reach age 70. 


teport based on longitudinal data on taxfilers aged 25 
to 64, for example, showed that between 1991 and 
1997 over 40% of them made no contribution. It also 
found that of those who did contribute during the 
period, only one-quarter did so consistently (that is, 
each year), while one-third did so occasionally (that is, 
made a contribution in one, two or three years) 


Similarly, the proportion of eligible taxfilers putting CE Oe 


money into normal RRSPs (participation rate), after 
falling from 32.1% to 31.4% between 1991 and 1992, 
regained its level in 1993 and increased steadily to reach 
36.4% in 1997. 


Average contributions have also witnessed steady 
annual growth, rising from just around $3,000 per 
contributor in 1991 to over $3,900 in 1997 (see 
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Average contributions), an increase of 31%, and much 
higher than the 4°% wage increase in real average weekly 
earnings during the same period. The slight increase 
between the recession yeats of 1991 and 1992 was 
followed by a substantial rise (8%) in 1993, the first 
year of economic recovery. In each subsequent year, 
average contribution growth exceeded earnings 
increases. Between 1991 and 1997, total RRSP contri- 
butions rose from $13.5 billion to $24.1 billion; the 
79% increase resulted from growth in both the 
number of contributors and the average amount con- 
tributed. 


Growth in unused room decelerating 


Trends in unused room offer another way of assess- 
ing RRSP use. As noted earlier, a major change in 
1991 was the permission to carry unused room for- 
ward. Tax data show unused room increasing since 
1991. That year, approximately 29% of the available 
$46.7 billion was used up by taxfilers, leaving unused 
room of $33.3 billion (Table 3). By 1997, only about 
12% of the available $200.4 billion had been used up, 
leaving unused room of $176.4 billion. In other words, 
instead of being whittled down, unused room grew— 
from 71% of available room in 1991 to 88% in 1997. 


Participation rates vaty 


RRSP participation rates of both men and women rose 
from 1991 to 1997, men’s consistently exceeding women’s. 
In 1997, some 39.1% of eligible male taxfilers put money 
into RRSPs, compared with 33.5% of women. 


Participation rates generally rise until age 54 and then 
decline. Over the period, the rates for all age groups under 
55 trended upward, while those for older taxfilers 
declined. The result was that by 1997 the youth rate (16.5%) 
surpassed that of taxfilers aged 65 or over (11.9%). In 1991, 


the youth rate had stood at 9.9%, less than half the rate for 
persons aged 65 or over (23.4%). 


Participation rates tend to rise with income, as well. For 
example, in 1997 only one in 20 eligible taxfilers with an 
annual income of less than $10,000 put money into RRSPs, 
compared with 18 in 20 for those with incomes of $80,000 
or more. The participation rate for each of the various 
income groups during the period, however, registered an 
upward trend. 


RRSP participation rates, 1991 to 1997* 


By age % 


By income ($’000)** 


aS soos ais 30- <40 
45 A eee ae = gt ae 45 + 


=i 90 


80h ere 


60- <80 
60 + 40- <60 


20- <30 
25-34 60 


dicot ti cere ge) 
mp ue 


<10 


it i ue 1 Ys 


% By sex % 
90 ;— < 90 
TAS) ip U6 
60 60 
55-64 
Men pie ae ee 
ee ee 35-44 
30) L 
Women ae 
15 | 15 | 65+ 
| reg Sy 
(@) ——— aa BS a — = = = (@) L 
1991 1993 1995 1997 1991 1993 


@) 1 i 
1995 1997 1991 1993 1995 19974 


Source: PA/RRSP file 
* 1997 rates exclude late filers. 
** 1997 constant dollars. 
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Average contributions 


Average RRSP contributions between 1991 and 1997 rose 
for both sexes, although men’s contributions (in line with 
their higher average earnings) consistently exceeded 
women’s. In 1997, the average male contributor put 
around $4,500 into RRSPs, compared with women’s $3,200 
(Table). Growth in women’s average contribution over the 
period, however, slightly surpassed that of men, in line 
with improvements in the female-to-male wage ratio. 


Average contributions rise with age. In 1997, for exam- 
ple, the average rose from $1,600 among young (under 25) 
contributors to $4,400 among those aged 65 or over. The 


average for each age group edged upward during the 
period, with the highest growth being recorded for those 
aged 25 to 44 (a little under 40%), and the lowest for youths 
and the elderly (65 years or over), each 19%, 


Average contributions also rise with income. For exam- 
ple, in 1997 the average for taxfilers with incomes less than 
$10,000 was $1,100, compared with $9,600 for those whose 
incomes were $80,000 or more. The greatest growth in 
average contributions was registered by those with incomes 
from $60,000 to less than $80,000 (42%), and the least 
(20%), by those with less than $10,000. 


Growth in average RRSP contributions, 1991 to 1997 


Index (1991=100) Index (1991=100) Index (1991=100) 
145 - + 145 2 = ee 
By sex By age By income ($000) 
25-34 

130 - 130 130 ; 

115} 115 115} 

100 ee Ee 100 : ae 100 a 

1991 1993 1995 1997 1991 1993 1995 1997 1991 1993 1995 1997 
Average contribution* by sex, age and income* 
1991 1992 1993 1994 1995 1996 1997 ** 
$ 

Total 3,005 3,072 3,318 3,495 3,649 3,869 3,936 
Sex 
Men 3,363 3,494 3,767 3,987 4,171 4,428 4,515 
Women 23738 2,506 2,726 2,846 2,962 3,147 3,196 
Age 
18 to 24 1,375 1,390 1,481 1,580 1,572 1,620 1,631 
25 to 34 2,410 2,465 2,722 2,880 3,065 3.312 3,334 
35 to 44 3,036 3,184 3,465 3,625 3,821 4,123 4,209 
45 to 54 3,323 3,484 3,709 3,922 4,086 4,307 4,378 
55 to 64 3,452 3,618 3,852 4,021 4,147 4,247 4,369 
65 and over 3,715 3,873 3,990 4,290 4,177 4,320 4,405 
Income 
Less than $10,000 918 991 1,063 1,088 1,098 1,092 1,101 
$10,000 to 19,999 1,428 1,485 1,616 1,654 1,723 1,776 1,758 
$20,000 to 29,999 1,829 1,905 2,044 2,096 2,256 2,391 2,366 
$30,000 to 39,999 2,361 2,410 2,636 2,673 2,929 3,150 3,164 
$40,000 to 59,999 3,052 3,181 3,468 3,496 3,831 4,189 4,255 
$60,000 to 79,999 4,155 4,333 4,749 4,790 5,359 5,754 5,906 
$80,000 or more 6,871 7,344 7,953 7,613 9,012 9,429 9,572 


I EE EB ce Rc A Sich ee Ore I 
Source: PA/RRSP file 


* 1997 constant dollars. 
** 1997 data exclude late filers. 
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The growth was uneven, though—obviously fastest in 
the years immediately following implementation of the 
Act, and considerably slower since. 


The sustained growth in unused room is not 
surprising, as the increase each year surpassed the 
combined effects of growth in both the number of 
contributors and the average amounts put into RRSPs. 
Only a small proportion of taxfilers with RRSP room 
usually use (almost) all of their room. In 1997, for 
example, only 11% of all eligible taxfilers—mostly 
those with incomes of $80,000 or over—used 95% or 
more of theit room that year (Statistics Canada, 1999). 


A couple of factors may have contributed to the 
recent slowdown in the growth of unused room. For 
example, in 1996 the dollar limit for new contribu- 
tions was lowered from $14,500 to $13,500. Sustained 
economic growth may also have encouraged and/or 
enabled more people to participate or to increase their 
contributions. 


Withdrawal/contribution ratio falls 


The following analysis of withdrawal/contribution 
ratios focuses on persons aged 25 to 64 only, since the 
contribution patterns of taxfilers younger than 25 
or older than 64 are significantly different. RRSP 
contribution or withdrawal is generally low among 
youths. Similarly, most of the over 64 year-olds are 
retired. In this study withdrawals consist of cash, 
annuity benefits (insignificant for persons under 65) 
and Home Buyers’ Plan shortfalls (that is, HBP with- 
drawals that were not repaid). 


Over the period 1993 to 1997, contributions by 
25-to-64 year-olds increased each year, rising from 
$15.9 billion to $22.8 billion (Table 4).° Annual with- 
drawals also grew between 1993 and 1996 (from $4.0 
billion to $5.2 billion). The preliminary data for 1997 
show $4.9 billion. 


The withdrawal/contribution ratio for this age 
group rose slightly between 1993 and 1994, but 
witnessed consecutive sizeable declines since then, fall- 
ingetromy 25: 5°%oum 1994) to 2 | a /onin 1) eal bat 
year, for every five dollars put into RRSPs by 25-to- 
64 year-olds, one dollar was withdrawn, compared 
with approximately one dollar for every four contrib- 
uteduin1 993. 
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Table 4: RRSP withdrawal/contribution 
ratio for taxfilers aged 25 to 64 years, 
1993 to 1997 


Withdrawals 


Amount Ratio 


Contributions 
$ billions* 


1993 15.9 
1994 W/o 
1995 20.0 
1996 22.3 
1997** 22.8 
Source: PA/RRSP file 


* 1997 constant dollars. 
** 1997 data exclude late filers. 


Summary 


The immediate effect of the 1990 RRSP legislation 
seems to have been substantial. For example, even 
though 1991 (the year of implementation of the legis- 
lative changes) was an economic recession year, the 
growth in the number of RRSP contributors and 
contributions that year greatly surpassed that of the 
pre-1990 years. From 1991 to 1997, concurrent with 
improvements in the economy and labour market, 
many RRSP indicators, such as participation rate, 
number of contributors, average contributions and 
total contributions, recorded sustained growth, albeit 
at slower rates for some in the latter part of the 
period. In contrast, the withdrawal/contribution 
ratio maintained a downward trend after 1994. 


#@ Notes 


1 The 1990 decline was partly the result of the disallowance 
that year of rollovers of pension income to individuals’ own 
RRSPs. 


2 The data for 1997 are preliminary. They exclude late 
taxfilers (historically, around 3%). Inclusion of data on late 
filers would certainly raise the number of taxfilers and total 
contributions for 1997, but the effect on RRSP eligibility and 
participation rates on the average contribution is uncertain. 


3 Among the ineligible 5% of employees and _ self- 
employed are those whose pension adjustment levels may 
have exceeded their allowable RRSP room. 
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Definitions of employees and the self-employed were 
restrictive in the Akyeampong study. Employees were 
taxfilers whose major source of gtoss income was wages and 
salaries and who reported no self-employment income. They 
numbered 11.2 million in 1996. The self-employed were 
taxfilers whose major source of gross income was from self- 
employment, and who reported no wages or salaries that 
year. They numbered 1.1 million. The remaining 8.5 million 
taxfilers’ major gtoss income was from sources not deemed 
eligible for RRSP purposes; for example, government trans- 
fers or pension income. A little more than half of these 8.5 
million taxfilers also earned some employment income in 
1996, thus making them eligible to contribute to RRSPs that 
year. Among the 8.5 million taxfilers were those who filed 
returns only to obtain refundable tax credits. 


4 The 1997 figure may change once late returns have been 
processed. 


5 The PA/RRSP file does not include relevant data for 
earlier years. 


Speaking of retirement... 


For more than two decades, the 
median age of retirement has 
been dropping. In 1998, the 66 
median edged up slightly for the 65 
first time since 1994. Whether 

1998 signals the beginning of a 

new trend or just another blip in 63 
the long-term pattern remains to 62 
be seen. 


64 


61 


For an explanation of the method- 60 


Both sexes 


RRSPs in the 1990s 
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ology used to derive the information 59 psd 
on retirement age, see the article by 1976 1978 
Dave Gower in the Summer 1997 
issue of Perspectives. 
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Earnings of lawyers 


Abdul Rashid 


verage income from employment in 1995 was 
A ees00 It varied widely among different 

occupations, from $4,300 for sports officials 
and referees to $120,600 for judges (Statistics Canada, 
1999). Some occupations have maintained a consist- 
ently high ranking on the income ladder.’ This article 
examines the demographic and earnings profile of one 
such group: lawyers (see also Rashid, 1999). 


Demographic characteristics 


Women lawyers are younger 
In 1995, some 12,147,500 persons aged 25 and over’ 
worked and received employment income. Almost 
half (46%) were women. In contrast, only 30% of 
Canada’s 57,700 lawyers were women (Table 1). 


Overall, the age profiles of working men and 
women were similar. The median age of men (41.2) 
differed by less than a year from the median age of 
women (40.5). In contrast, women in the legal pro- 
fession were considerably younger than men. Their 
median age (36.1) was over 7 years less than that of 
male lawyers (43.4). They accounted for more than 
half of all lawyers in the youngest group aged 25 to 
29, and only 10% of those 50 years or over (Chart A). 


Two major factors account for these sex-age dif- 
ferences. Participation of women in the labour force 
began to increase sharply in the 1960s, eventually reach- 
ing close to parity with men in the younger age groups. 
This was accompanied by fast growth in the number 
of women with higher levels of education, which 
allowed them to make strong inroads into higher pay- 
ing occupations. Men continued to dominate the older 
age groups, however. By 1996, the proportion of 
female lawyers under age 35 (45%) was twice that of 
male lawyers (22%). In contrast, only 6% of female 
lawyers were at least 50, compared with 24% of male 
lawyers. 


Abdul Rashid is with the Income Statistics Division. He can 
be reached at (613) 951-6897 or rashabd@statcan.ca. 
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Chart A: In 1995, more than half of the 
youngest lawyers were women. 


| SR ET TT TIE PS LE EE SE 
% women 


60 


50 
All earners 
40 


Earners with degree ae 
other than in law 


30 


“e, 


Lawyers 


0 
25-29 30-34 35-39 40-44 45-49 50-54 55-59 60-64 65+ 
Age 


Source: Census of Canada, 1996 


Work patterns of lawyers more intensive 
Compared with 78% of all earners 25 years and over, 
90% of lawyers worked at least 40 weeks in 1995 
(Table 1). Furthermore, irrespective of the number of 
weeks worked, 95% of lawyers worked mostly full 
time, compared with 83% of all earners. 


Work patterns of men and women differed signifi- 
cantly. Among all earners, 76% of women worked 40 
weeks orf more, compared with 80% of men. The 
respective proportions in the case of lawyers were 
84% and 93%. The overall proportion of women 
working mostly part time in 1995 was over three times 
that of men (27% versus 8%). A similar pattern pre- 
vailed among lawyers (8% versus 4%). On the whole, 
77% of all male earners and 60% of all female earners 
worked at least 40 weeks, mostly full time. The 
respective proportions among lawyers were 91% 
and 79%. 
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Table 1: Lawyers and other earners, by selected characteristics, 1995 


LSS SE EL I ET aE SIE LED EE TEI DES I IT LE LE EE RES ESET OED AE IGE EERE IIE IES, IGS 
Other university 
graduates All others 


All earners Lawyers 


Both © Both Both 
sexes Men Women sexes Men Women sexes 


000 _ 000 000 


- Both 


sexes Men Women Men Women 


Total 12,148 6,588 5,560 1,237 1,048 


57,680 40,175 17,505 


Age 

25 to 29 
30 to 34 
35 to 39 


3,555 174 
4,330 198 
3,830 194 

2,965 192 

1,805 194 
690 134 

| 230 TF. 

oO 


6i5 «(115 


6550 2,990. 
40,020 5.690 

(9.9/5 6,150. 
£6,950 
7730 


1,650 865 
ZOOS. ARO72 
2,080 1,109 
40 to 44 1TOT4S 12005 
45 to 49 1,709 909 
50 to 54 1,231 678 
55 to 59 813 472 
60 to 64 471 290 
65 and over 2m 187 


years 
Median age : 41.2 


Average years 
of education 13 


Class of worker 
Employee 
Self-employed 


(26.340 15,075 11,270 1,966 4,043 
31,330 25,095 6,230 315 420 


10,454 4,997 
1,650 528 


Weeks worked 

ietonis 349 
14 to 26 544 
27 to 39 426 
40 to 52 4,241 


- 810 480 385 93 297 
2466 1,160 1,305 164 450 
(32225 1115 1,110 150 337 
62,175 37,470 14,708 1,878 3,410 


Work intensity 
Mostly full-time 
Mostly part-time 


54,815 38,695 16,120 1,936 
(2860 1,475 1,385 348 


10,091 
2,056 548 


3,231 
1,264 


4,052 — 
1,508 - 


hours 
1,771 


hours hours 


1,805 


_ hours 


Average _ rr 
annual hours 1,609 1,377 2196 2208 1945 1,736 1,934 1,502 1,576 1,346 


Source: Census of Canada, 1996 


On average, men worked 1,805 hours in 1995, 
about 31% more hours than women (1,377).° Aver- 
age annual hours of lawyers were significantly higher. 
Male lawyers worked 2,308 hours, about 28% more 
than the average for all male earners. Similarly, female 
lawyers worked over 1,945 hours, 41% more than the 
avetage for all female earners. Thus, the male-female 
gap in annual hours was lower among lawyers than 
among earners in general. Work patterns of university 
graduates with a degree in a discipline other than law 
were less intensive than lawyers’ but more so than the 
overall average. 


Most lawyers self-employed 

On the whole, 14% of all earners 25 years and over 
were self-employed,* while 86% were employees 
(Table 1). The incidence of self-employment was 
higher among men (17%) than women (9%). In 
contrast, more than half (54%) of lawyers were self- 
employed: nearly two-thirds of men and a little over 
one-third of women. 
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Table 2: Average earnings of lawyers and other earners, by selected characteristics, 1995 


Other university 
All earners Lawyers graduates All others 


Both Both Both Both 
sexes Men Women sexes Men Women sexes Men Women sexes Men Women 


$ $ $ $ 


30,600 36,800 23,200 75,200 85,100 52,600 44,000 52,700 33,900 27,200 32,700 20,600 


21,700 24,400 18,700 29,700 31,300 28,400 24,800 27,000 20,700 23,700 17,100 
27,500 32,200 22,100 50,400 54,400 45,200 36,900 42,600 25,000 29,700 19,500 
31,200 37,700 23,900 75,200 83,200 62,400 45,100 54,000 27,900 33,900 21,100 
33,700 41,100 25,500 86,600 94,400 65,400 49,900 59,900 29,500 36,100 22,400 
35,500 43,600 26,400 98,900 104,800 73,800 53,200 62,300 30,600 37,800 22,900 
35,800 44,400 25,200 102,800 109,200 55,600 57,200 67,100 30,800 38,200 22,300 
32,500 39,800 22,400 92,700 96,200 59,600 56,100 64,800 28,400 34,600 20,300 
29,100 35,000 19,600 85,100 87,800 37,600 52,300 60,300 25,700 30,600 18,300 
65 and over 22,400 26,100 14,500 76,600 77,100 69,600 40,600 45,800 18,600 21,300 13,400 


Class of worker 
Employee 30,700 37,200" 23:700 61,500) 70/500 AS 400N 437200 bil, 500 27,800 33,800 21,100 
Self-employed 30,000 34,800 19,900 86,800 93,800 58,200 49,600 58,200 23,900 27,400 16,600 


Weeks worked 

itu 7,000 9,000 5,300 14,100 15,400 12,600 8,100 10,000 6,800 8,900 5,000 
14 to 26 13,200 15,900 10,600 22,700 23,700 21,800 16,000 18,000 W700) Gy fafole). Ss X00) 
27 to 39 19, 100) 225700 15,200) 325000" 87,700) 267200" 233300) 26; 100 18,300 22,100 13,600 
40 to 52 35,200 41,700 27,100 80,500 89,200 58,300 49,900 58,200 31,300 37,000 24,100 


Work intensity 
Mostly full-time 34,300 38,900 27,300 77,600 87,100 54,900 49,100 56,100 30,400 34,600 24,200 
Mostly part-time 12,500 13,000 12,300 28,600 31,600 25,500 15,800 15,400 11,800 12,400 11,600 


Hourly earnings 19.00 20.38 16.87 34.22 36.86 27.02 25.38 27.24 : 17.24 18.47 15.34 


Source: Census of Canada, 1996 


Earnings Earnings of lawyers followed this overall pattern, 
but with a more pronounced peak (Chart B). Young 
Avetage employment income (earnings) of all work- lawyers aged 25 to 29 earned $29,700, substantially 


ers 25 years and over amounted to $30,600 in 1995 
(Table 2). At $75,200, the average earnings of lawyers 
were neatly 146% greater than the overall average and 
71% greater than those of other university graduates” 


($44,000). 


less than the average for their profession. The rela- 
tively low earnings of these young lawyers (and those 
of other university graduates) may reflect their late 
entry into the labour force. On average, workers 25 
years and over spent 13 years in formal education. In 
comparison, lawyers spent 19 years, and other univer- 


Earnings peak between 50 and 54 years sity graduates, 18 years. 


In general, young workers begin at low levels of earn- 


ings. As experience and job training increase, earnings While the overall change in average earnings from 
rise and reach a peak. In 1995, workers aged 25 to 29 the youngest (25 to 29) to the next age group (30 to 34 
earned, on average, $21,700, some 71% of the overall yeats) was 27%, it was 49% for university graduates 
average; those aged 30 to 34 earned $27,500 (90%). with degrees in a discipline other than law and 69% 
Average employment income peaked at $35,800 in the for lawyers. In the next age group (35 to 39), workers 
50-to-54 year group. overall gained 13%, other graduates, 22%, and 
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Chart B: Lawyers’ average earnings increased 
more rapidly than those of other earners. 


Lawyers 


Other university graduates 
fed All other earners 


25-29 30-34 35-39 40-44 45-49 50-54 55-59 60-64 65+ 
Age 


Source: Census of Canada, 1996 


lawyers, 49%. This pattern of change resulted in a 
much greater variation by age in the earnings of law- 
yers and other university graduates.° 


Earnings and work activity closely related 
In 1995, persons 25 years and over who worked less 
than 14 weeks earned, on average, $7,000—only 20% 
of that earned by those who worked at least 40 weeks 
($35,200). Similar differences existed in the case of 
lawyers (17%) and others with a university degree 
(16%). The pattern held for men and women. Irte- 
spective of the number of weeks worked, those who 
worked mostly part time earned $12,500, or only 37% 
of the earnings of those who worked mostly full time 
($34,300). Differences were similar for lawyers (37%) 
and other university graduates (32%). 


The distribution of full-time working men and 
women by number of weeks worked was almost iden- 
tical. In the case of part-time workers, however, 
women worked significantly more weeks than men: 
59% worked at least 40 weeks, compared with 45% 
of men. As a result, while the average earnings of full- 
time working men were 43% higher than those of their 
female counterparts, average earnings of part-time 
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workers differed by less than 6%. Similarly, the aver- 
age employment income of full-time male lawyers 
($87,100) was 59% greater than that of their female 
counterparts ($54,900), but that of part-time lawyers 
was just 24% higher. 


While average annual earnings of lawyers exceeded 
the overall average by 146% in 1995, their average 
hourly earnings were higher by 80% (see Notes and defi- 
nitions). Similarly, compared with other university 
graduates, lawyers earned, on average, 71% more per 
annum but 35% more per hour. Their longer work 
hours accounted for an estimated 25% of the differ- 
ence between their average annual earnings and those 
of workers overall. 


Women earn less 

On the whole, average annual earnings of women in 
1995 amounted to 63% of the average earnings of 
men.’ This holds true for different groups. Female 
lawyers earned, on average, 62% of male lawyers’ earn- 
ings; other female university graduates earned 64% of 
their male counterparts’ earnings. Age and work 
patterns accounted for a significant part of the 
disparity in earnings of lawyers and other university 
graduates by sex. 


Although women made up 46% of all earners, they 
accounted for a relatively small proportion of work- 
ers in the lower-earning pre-retirement age groups. 
This had a somewhat positive effect on their overall 
average earnings. (Table 3). Other things being equal, 
had women’s age distribution been the same as men’s, 
their average employment income would have been 
slightly lower (0.6%). 


Except for two age groups—50 to 54 and 60 to 64 
years—lawyers showed higher-than-average earnings 
tatios in all age groups. In fact, female lawyers in the 
youngest age group (25 to 29) earned around 91% of 
their male counterparts’ earnings. However, because 
women’s significant presence among university- 
educated workers is relatively recent, they are still 
concentrated in the younger, lower-earning groups. 
Consequently, men account for greater proportions in 
the higher-earning age groups. This has a negative 
effect on the overall average earnings of women. 
Other things being equal, had female lawyers and other 
university graduates had the same age distribution as 
their male counterparts, their average earnings in 1995 
would have been higher by 12% and 3%, respectively. 
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earnings. Average earnings of 


Table 3: Women’s earnings standardized for female lawyers would have been 
various factors, 1995 18% higher and those of other 

female graduates, 16%. The over- 

All Other All all female-to-male earnings ratio 

earners Lawyers graduates others would have been 72%, while that 


for lawyers would have been 73%, 


and that for other university gradu- 
Actual earnings of women 23,200 52,600 ates. 75%. 
Actual earnings of men 36,800 85,100 2 


é Overall, compared with an 

Average earnings of women 3 I A 
standardized by annual earnings ratio of 63°%, wom- 
en’s hourly earnings were 83% of 


Age & (PAm;* YAf) 23,100 men’s (Table 4). The correspond- 
Weeks ing figures for lawyers were 62% 
by St Rae ir aa and 73%, and for other university 
Worked full/ graduates, 64% to 83%. Further- 
part time 2» (PFm;° YFfj) 26,000 : 
more, while the average hourly 
Weeks ; 
and time (PWFm,+YWEF,) 26,100 earnings of female lawyets under 
is te 35 were close to parity with their 
ge, weeks } 
and time  (PAWFm,*YAWFf,) 26,400 male counterparts , the ratios were 
, significantly lower in the 50-to-64 
Ratio of women’s to men’s earnings Si nilarereh 
pee 63.0 year groups. Similarly, the average 
Standardized VASE : hourly earnings of other women 


under 35 with a university degree 


; were at pat with their male coun- 

P = Proportion of men in category | W = Weeks worked in 1995 terpatte.: (Owerill so omenierewes 
Y = Average earnings of women in F = Full- and part-time earners P ‘ ? 

category j m, = Men in an age/weeks/work category annual hours accounted for 


A = Age group f,= Women in an age/weeks/work category approximately half of the differ- 
ence between their average 


Source: Census of Canada, 1996 


Differences in earnings by sex RL I I A LI TI, 
were due in part to work patterns. 
Overall, women put in slightly 
fewer weeks, but a significantly 
greater proportion of them 


Table 4: Ratio of women’s to men’s average annual and 
hourly earnings, 1995 


SPR PS I TS SE 


; All earners Lawyers Other graduates’ All others 
wotked mostly part time. If they ] —§  ——  ——— 
had had the same work patterns as Annual Hourly Annual Hourly Annual Hourly Annual Hourly 
their male counterparts, their aver- % 
age earnings would have been 13% All ages 63.2 82.8 61.8 - 64.3 : 63.1 
greater than their actual earnings. 25 to 29 766 976 90.7 85.0 724 
The effect in the case of lawyers 30 to 34 68.6 95.0 83.0 73.3 65.6 
was smaller (6%), reflecting the 35 to 39 63.4 86.1 75.0 65.4 62.4 
similarity in men’s and women’s 40 to 44 62.0 80.5 69.2 64.1 62.1 
work patterns. 45 to 49 60.ClenlnT.Ze4aue7 O14 66.1 60.7 

On the whole, if both age and 50 to 54 56:9 Theis) 50.9 61.9 58.3 
work patterns of female earners 25 55 to 59 56.37 4:68) .6179 59.6 58.7 
years and over had been identical 60 to 64 56.1 Tieupeea:8 54.8 59.7 


to those of men in boo Ae their 65 and over SO 82.1 90.3 49.3 63.0 
average earnings would have been Source: Census of Canada, 1996 
over 13% higher than their actual 
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Table 5: Distribution of earners by earnings and class of worker, 1995 


— SS SSS SSS SSS SSS SSS SSS 


All earners 


Em- Self- 
Total ployees employed 


Total 


Less than $10,000 
$10,000 to 19,999 
$20,000 to 29,999 
$30,000 to 39,999 
$40,000 to 49,999 
$50,000 to 59,999 
$60,000 to 69,999 
$70,000 to 79,999 
$80,000 to 99,999 
$100,000 to 119,999 
$120,000 to 149,999 
$150,000 to 249,999 
$250,000 or more 


Io SSO ee ee 
|=OAKRNAOONO 
NOVO) Cy Se gs 
=WWANONO 
Qn AMA pp se = 
O) SPINS Be Cj AOS 


Average earnings ($) 
Median earnings ($) 
Gini coefficient 


30,600 
26,800 
0.4158 


30,700 30,000 
27,800 19,700 
0.3879 0.5661 


Source: Census of Canada, 1996 


earnings and those of men.* In the case of lawyers, 
annual hours accounted for about 30% of the 
difference. 


Distribution of earnings 


About 37% of all persons 25 and over who worked 
in 1995 reported total earnings of less than $20,000 
(Table 5). Only one in 10 earned $60,000 or more. 
Workers with a university degree other than in law were 
less concentrated at the lower end of the earnings scale. 
One-quarter (24%) of them had earnings of less than 
$20,000 in 1995, and 2 in 10 earned at least $60,000. 
Only 5% reported earnings of $100,000 or more. 


In contrast, less than 15% of lawyers reported earn- 
ings under $20,000. Nearly half (49%) earned at least 
$60,000. About 23% of all lawyers earned at least 
$100,000 in 1995, with close to 4% reporting earnings 
of $250,000 or more. 


Overall, average earnings of the self-employed 
($30,000) were 2% lower than those of employees 
($30,700). In contrast, average earnings of self- 
employed lawyers ($86,800) were 41% greater than 
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Total ployees employed Total 


_ 
So 


Lawyers Other university graduates 


Em- Self- Em- Self- 
ployees employed 


Oo 
= 
(=) 
(=) 


ONADONODOOHHD 
a ee ee a 2 

SH VNOAOA SA OMN 
ONOOAMTWO+$ONDOO 
AADNOANANDODN ¢ 
DAONWAWWNUOOWADNNDY OC 
A AOORORONG!I 
O-NMNNOWDOORO 


MRwWoOowN: 
MOOROAYWS 


61,500 
55,700 
0.3708 


43,200 
40,400 
0.3729 


those of their employee counterparts ($61,500). The 
situation of earners with a degree other than in law 
was similar though less pronounced. In their case, 
average earnings of the self-employed ($49,600) were 
about 15% higher than those of employees ($43,200). 


On the whole, average earnings of self-employed 
men were 7°% less than those of male employees; self- 
employed women earned 16% less than female 
employees. In the case of lawyers, earnings of the self- 
employed were significantly higher for both men (33%) 
and women (18%). 


The proportion of the self-employed was above 
avetage in the two lowest earnings groups.” It 
declined as earnings reached $60,000, and then began 
to increase sharply (Chart C). Nearly one-half of all 
wotkers earning $150,000 or more were self- 
employed. The pattern was similar among lawyers 
except that the proportions of the self-employed were 
much higher at all earnings levels. Over half of lawyers 
earning less than $40,000 in 1995 were self-employed, 
while four of every five earning $150,000 or more 
worked for themselves. 
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Chart C: Regardless of earnings level, lawyers were more likely 
than most other earners to be self-employed. 


Employment income 


<$20,000 ! 


$20,000-39,999 | 


$40,000-59,999 F 


| All earners 


$60,000-79,999 | 


[| Lawyers 


$80,000-99,999 | 


$100,000-119,999 | 


$120,000-149,999 = 


$150,000-249,999 P= 


$250,000+ | 


Source: Census of Canada, 1996 


The effect of these differences 
is reflected in the earnings distribu- 
tions of the two groups (Table 5). 
Relatively more self-employed 
were in both the lower and upper 
ends of the earnings distribution. 
On the one hand, compared with 
about one-third of employees, 
one-half of the self-employed had 
earnings of less than $20,000 in 
1995. On the other hand, the pro- 
portions of self-employed earners 
exceeded those of employees in 
earnings groups beginning at 
$80,000. Compared with about 
1% of all employees, nearly 5% of 
the self-employed earned $100,000 


or more. 


In the case of lawyers, self- 
employment generated substantially 
higher earnings than paid work. 
Compared with 12% of lawyers 
working as employees, 31% of self- 
employed lawyers earned at least 
$100,000 in 1995. Furthermore, 
while only 1% of lawyers working 
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as employees earned at least 
$250,000, some 6% of those self- 
employed did so. The position of 
earners with a degree other than in 
law was similar: the self-employed 
had higher concentrations at both 
the upper and lower ends of the 
distribution. 


Consequently, while average 
earnings of the self-employed were 
2% lower than those of employ- 
ees, median earnings were 29% 
lower ($19,700 versus $27,800). In 
contrast, compared with a differ- 
ence of 41% in average earnings, 
the median earnings of self- 
employed lawyers ($63,200) were 
13% greater than those of employ- 
ees ($55,700). Self-employed 
workers with a university degree 
other than in law had average earn- 
ings 15% higher than those of their 
employee counterparts, but median 
earnings 23% lower ($30,900 
versus $40,400). 


These data clearly indicate a 
greater inequality of earnings 
among the self-employed. A con- 
venient measure to estimate the 
degree of inequality is the Gini 
coefficient. The value of this coef- 
ficient lies between zero and one, 
denoting, respectively, total equal- 
ity (all earners receive an equal 
amount) and total inequality (one 
earner receives the entire amount). 


The Gini coefficient for overall 
earnings in 1995 was 0.4158. The 
coefficient for the self-employed 
(0.5661) exceeded that for employ- 
ees (0.3879) by nearly 18 percent- 
age points. While the Gini was 
higher among lawyers (0.4540), the 
difference, between! they self= 
employed (0.4871) and employees 
(0.3708) was 12 percentage points. 
Self-employed earners with a 
degree other than in law exhibited 
the highest earnings inequality with 
a coefficient of 0.5688, about 20 
points higher than their employee 
counterparts. 


Changes over time 


Changes in overall economic activ- 
ity, as well as in the characteristics 
of workers, affect income from 
employment. 


Workforce composition, 
1970 to 1995 

One of the most important changes 
in recent decades is in the sex 
composition of the workforce 
(Rashid, 1993). As pointed out 
earlier, these changes are a function 
of both women’s growing pattici- 
pation in the labour force and their 
increasing level of education. In 
1970, women accounted for 32% 
of all earners 25 years and over 
(Table 6). By 1995, their propor- 
tion had increased to 46%. 
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Notes and definitions 


Earnings (employment income) are the sum of wages 
and salaries and net self-employment income from the 
operation of a farm, business or professional practice 
owned and operated by the respondent. Self-employment 
income is reported after business expenses but, as with 
wages and salaries, before income tax. 


All income figures are expressed in constant 1995 dol- 
lars, meaning that actual figures for earlier years have been 
adjusted for changes in the Consumer Price Index. 


The 1991 Standard Occupational Classification, used in 
the 1996 Census, classified lawyers and Quebec notaries 
as Occupations concerned with advising clients on legal mat- 
ters, pleading cases or conducting prosecutions in courts of 
law, representing clients before tribunals and administra- 
tive boards and drawing up legal documents. Articling law 
students are included and notaries public in provinces other 
than Quebec are excluded. The data from earlier censuses 
(1971 and 1981) are based, respectively, on the Occupational 
Classification Manual and the 1980 Standard Occupational 
Classification. The three classifications are consistent except 
for a minor difference: in 1980, notaries public in Quebec 
were excluded and those in British Columbia were included. 


Employees work for others, while the self-employed 
work for themselves in an unincorporated farm, business or 
professional practice. Respondents who describe them- 
selves as self-employed in an incorporated enterprise, though 


Table 6: Number of earners 
by sex and education 


LS I ETE ERI ES BET SECIS 


All Other All 
earners Lawyers graduates others 


000 "000 000 


1970 Both sexes’ 6,870 16,130 495 6,360 
Men 4,682 15,370 Sih] GLB RS 
Women 2,189 760 2,074 


1980 Both sexes 9,105 33,245 7,932 
Men 5,516 28,415 748 4,740 
Women 3,589 4,825 Se Slee 


1995 Both sexes 12,148 57,680 2,285! 93805 
Men 6,588 40,175 12S iaea Oyo 


Women 5,560 17,505 1,048 4,494 
Source: Census of Canada, 1971, 1981, 1996 
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technically employees of the corporation, are more like the 
self-employed in their economic behaviour. Furthermore, 
they tend to own most of the capital invested in the enter- 
prise. Their income is, therefore, a mixture of returns to 
labour and capital. Accordingly, these persons are classified 
here with the unincorporated self-employed. Finally, a 
small group designated as unpaid workers in a business 
owned and operated by a family member is included in the 
totals but not discussed separately. 


Census respondents reported the number of weeks 
worked in the preceding calendar year and weekly hours 
worked in their job at the time of the census. Annual hours 
are the product of these two variables. 


Persons selected for this analysis were at least 25 at the 
time of the 1996 Census, had worked in 1995 and had also 
reported employment income for that year. Of the 15 mil- 
lion persons who worked and reported earnings in 1995, 
about 2.4 million or 17% were 15 to 24. Over 93% of these 
young earners were without a university degree. A negligi- 
ble proportion of lawyers belonged to this age group. The 
1995 earnings reported by these young lawyers were often 
low, perhaps because they were casual earnings. Although 
this small proportion would not affect the overall earnings 
of lawyers, the inclusion of young earners would depress 
overall average earnings. This would distort comparisons. 
Accordingly, this age group was excluded from the analysis. 


The number of persons 25 years and over who 
wotked and reported employment income 
increased by 33% between 1970 and 1980, and by 
another 33% between 1980 and 1995. Compared with 
these overall increases, the number of male earners 
increased by 18% and 19%, but that of female earners 
did so by 64% and 55%. Thus, over the 25 years, 
compared with an overall increase of 77%, the number 
of male earners increased by 41% and that of female 
earners by 154%. 


The changes among lawyers were much greater. 
The total number of lawyers increased by 106% 
between 1970 and 1980 and by another 73% between 
1980 and 1995. Comparable changes in the number 
of men in the profession were 85% and 41%. Increases 
in the number of female lawyers were especially note- 
worthy: 535% between 1970 and 1980 and 263% 
between 1980 and 1995. Thus, while women 
accounted for less than 5% of lawyers in 1970, their 
proportion increased to 15% in 1980 and to 30% in 
1995; 
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Similar changes took place 
among eatners with a degree other 
than in law. The proportion of 
women doubled from 23% in 1970 
to 46% in 1995. 


The age profile of earners also 
changed during the period under 
review. Between 1970 and 1980, 
the number of both male and 
female earners under age 40 grew 
at an above-average rate. By 1995, 
the workforce had matured, with 


above-average increases in the 
35-to-54 year groups. In the legal 
profession, the pattern of change 
was similar, but the large growth in 
the number of lawyers resulted 
in major concentrations in the 
younger groups, especially in the 
case of women. For example, the 
proportion of lawyers under 35 
increased significantly between 
1970 and 1980—from 36% to 
46% for men, and from 47% to 


71% for women. By 1995, the 
proportion of men under 35 had 
dropped to 22%, compared with 
women’s 45%. In fact, women 
were the majority (54%) in the 
youngest group (25 to 29). This is 
not surprising, given that the over- 
all number of female lawyers had 
increased 23 times over the 25 
yeats, compared with 2.6 times for 
men. 


ee eng een TA PISS PS RE 


Table 7: Lawyers and other earners by selected characteristics, 1980 


RSS 


All earners 


Both 
sexes 


Men Women 


Other university 


Lawyers 


Both 
sexes 


Both 


Men Women sexes 


graduates 


Men Women 


All others 


Both 


sexes Men Women 


a 


000 


Total 9,105 


Age 

25 to 29 

30 to 34 

35 to 39 

40 to 44 

45 to 49 

50 to 54 

55 to 59 

60 to 64 

65 and over 


Median age 


Class of worker 
Employee 
Self-employed 


Weeks worked 
itso 

14 to 26 

27 to 39 

40 to 52 


Work intensity 
Mostly full-time 
Mostly part-time 


312 


hours 
Average annual 


hours 2,222 


5,516 3, 


PEST) SNP 


589 


780 
663 
524 


988 


33,245 4,825 


7,180 1,940 
1,470 
620 
255 
2e0 
130 
Jo 

70 

35 


31.1 


hours 
2,265 


2,346 2,372 2,192 2,169 


000 


4,740 


854 
778 
636 


1,985 2,230 2,393 1,988 


Source: Census of Canada, 1981 


Note: For comparable 1995 figures, see Table 1. 
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All earners 


Both 
sexes 


1995 $ 


Total 


31,800 


65 and over 


Class of worker 
Employee 
Self-employed 


Weeks worked 


Work intensity 
Mostly full-time 
Mostly part-time 


Average hourly 


earnings 14.33 16.59 


Source: Census of Canada, 1981 


Work patterns, 1980 to 1995 
Besides the demographic changes 
discussed above, significant 
changes also occurred in the work 
patterns of earners between 1980 
and 1995) (Tables-7:and,1)... The 
proportion of male earners work- 
ing at least 40 weeks declined by 3 
percentage points; that of women 
working that number of weeks 
increased by 6 points. Male law- 
yers showed an increase of 2 per- 
centage points and other male 
university graduates, a decline of 2 
points. In contrast, the proportion 
of female lawyers and other female 
university graduates working at 
least 40 weeks increased by 10 and 


Men Women 


39,400 20,200 


21,000 23,600 13,900 


31,400 39,400 20,300 
35,700 39,600 19,100 


35,200 40,700 24,200 
12,400 18,400 10,500 


10.18 


Note: For comparable 1995 figures, see Table 2. 


Table 8: Average earnings of lawyers and other earners, by selected characteristics, 1980 


i 


Other university 
graduates 


Lawyers 


Both Both 
sexes Men Women sexes 


1995 $ 


71,100 76,800 37,300 


Age 

25 to 29 26,400 31,500 19,900 32,100 33,800 27,600 

30 to 34 31,700 39,100 20,800 60,400 64,200 40,400 

35 to 39 34,700 44,000 20,900 83,300 87,900 44,400 

40 to 44 35,000 44,700 20,600 104,600110,000 47,200 60,500 
45 to 49 35,200 44,400 20,600 108,600114,100 52,300 65,600 
50 to 54 34,700 43,200 20,300 105,600108,400 64,100 67,300 
55 to 59 33,000 40,400 19,600 93,000 95,800 42,500 

60 to 64 30,300 35,700 19,100 83,900 88,300 36,600 60,600 


69,100 70,200 38,900 


51,700 57,400 33,800 
85,700 88,700 46,400 


1 to 13 6,400 10,200 4,300 14,200 18,200 8,900 7,800 10,700 6,000 6,200 10,200 4,200 
14 to 26 13,900 18,700 9,500 18,000 20,900 12,300 17,100 20,300 14,500 13,500 18,500 8,900 
27 to 39 21,200 26,800 14,700 22,600 25,000 17,200 27,500 31,900 23,500 20,400 26,300 13,400 
40 to 52 36,800 43,200 24,900 77,600 82,100 45,500 54,900 61,700 38,900 33,800 39,900 23,100 


72,500 78,000 38,500 
33,200 37,600 23,400 


30.30 32.39 17.01 22.44 


6 percentage points, respectively. 
Furthermore, regardless of the 
number of weeks worked, the 
overall proportion of men work- 
ing mostly full time declined 
during the period, while that of 
women doing so_ increased. 
Although women in the legal pro- 
fession and other female university 
graduates did not follow this over- 
all trend, their work intensity was 
well above average in both 1980 
and 1995, 


Self-employment increased 
among all earners from 11% in 
1980 to 14% in 1995. In the case 
of lawyers, the overall position 
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Men Women 


1995 $ 


48,700 57,200 32,400 


31,000 34,500 26,700 
43,300 50,000 31,800 
53,900 62,300 35,000 
69,700 37,900 
75,900 39,500 
77,800 40,800 
67,600 76,100 40,200 
67,700 37,500 
37,800 41,700 21,000 


46,600 54,600 32,600 
67,000 74,500 30,100 


52,500 59,000 37,400 
16,800 22,200 14,400 


25.25 


Earnings of lawyers 


All others 


Both 
sexes 


Men Women 


1995 $ 


29,300 36,400 18,700 


25,500 30,900 18,600 
29,000 36,400 18,700 
31,000 39,700 19,000 
31,400 40,400 19,100 
32,000 40,500 19,200 
31,700 39,600 19,000 
30,000 36,700 18,500 
28,000 32,900 18,100 
19,200 21,500 13,500 


29,100 36,900 18,800 
30,500 33,600 17,600 


32,400 37,500 22,300 
11,900 17,800 10,200 


16.34 13.12 15.19 9.41 


declined from 57% to 54%. How- 


ever, this is due to the change in the 
sex distribution in the profession. 
While the proportion of self- 
employed male lawyers increased 
only marginally, the proportion of 
female self-employed lawyers 
increased by 8 percentage points, 
from 28% to 36%. 


Earnings, 1980 to 1995 
As a consequence of the recession 
of the early 1980s, workers 25 years 
and over lost 3.9% in earnings 
between 1980 and 1985 (after 
compensating for changes in the 
Consumer Price Index [see Notes 
and definitions]). They recovered 
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2.9% between 1985 and 1990, only 
to lose it again following the reces- 
sion of the early 1990s. Thus, 
overall average earnings fell 4.0°% 
between 1980 and 1995. Earnings 
of men and women moved in 
opposite directions (Statistics 
Canada, 1998). Over the 15 years, 
men lost 7% while women gained 
15%, 


Changes in the earnings of law- 
yets followed a significantly differ- 
ent pattern. Between 1980 and 
1995, their overall average earnings 
increased by 6%—from $71,100 
to $75,200 (Tables 8 and 2). Real 
average earnings of men in the pro- 
fession increased by 11%, from 
$76,800 to $85,100, and those of 


women increased by 41%, from 


$37,300 to $52,600. One of the 
reasons for this difference in rates 
of change in earnings is the differ- 
ence in rates of growth of the two 
groups. As noted earlier, the 
increase in the number of male law- 
yets was less than that of female 
lawyers. The change in the number 
of men was closer to the overall 
increase in the population 25 years 
and over, indicating a more or less 
normal rate of entry and exit for 
men in the profession. In contrast, 
new female lawyers did not just 
replace those leaving, but were an 
addition to the profession. As they 
gained experience, their earnings 
increased. “Nsrapresult, average 
earnings of female lawyers rose 
during the period under review. 


Table 9: Effect on earnings of changes in earners’ 
characteristics, 1980 to 1995 


earners 


All Other All 
Lawyers graduates’ others 


$ 


However, because they earned less 
than their male counterparts (in 
part, because of fewer hours of 
work), their growing proportion 
(from 15% in 1980 to 30% in 
1995) depressed the overall aver- 
age earnings of lawyers, resulting in 
a smaller relative change than in the 
earnings of either men or women. 


The increasing proportion of 
female earners exerted a down- 
ward pressure on overall average 
employment income, especially in 
the case of workers with higher 
levels of education (Table 9). Other 
things being equal, if the sex com- 
position of workers had not 
changed between 1980 and 1995, 
overall average earnings would 
have been higher by 3%. For both 
lawyers and other university gradu- 
ates, the effect would have been 
significantly greater (7% and 5%). 


These changes were more than 
compensated by the effect of a 
maturing workforce. Other things 
being equal, if the age distribution 
had not changed between 1980 and 


1995, overall average earnings 
would have been 3% lower. Again, 
the effect would have been much 
greater for lawyers (-15%) and 
other university graduates (-8%). 


Actual 1995 earnings 
Standardized by 
Sex DPS yo) 
Age DiRAgewA) 
Sex and 
age & (PSA;*YSA)) 


Weeks 
worked 


Worked full/ 
part time 


Weeks and 
time >»; (PWF;° YWF;) 


Sex, age, 
weeks and 
time 


30,600 75,200 44,000 27,200 


31,400 
29,600 


80,300 
64,100 


46,200 
40,700 


27,900 
26,500 


30,500 66,900 42,700 27,200 


Changes in work patterns had a 
positive effect on women’s earn- 
ings and a negative effect on men’s. 
The net overall ettect orrsacu 
changes was relatively small except 
for university graduates in disci- 
plines other than law (3%). 


a (PW)* YW) 30,500 74,300 44,200 27,200 


SP Gin ei) 31,000 75,800 45,600 27,500 


30,800 74,700 45,400 27,400 


Taken together, changes in sex, 
age and work profiles between 
1980 and 1995 had an overall posi- 
tive effect on the earnings of law- 
yers. Without these changes, their 
average earnings in 1995 would 
have been over 10% lower. The 
net effect on other earners was 
small. 


x (PSAWF;*YSAWF,) 30,900 


67,500 44,000 27,600 


Source: Census of Canada, 1981 and 1996 


P= Proportion of earners in 1980 
in category I 

Y = Average earnings in 1995 in 
category | 

S = Male and female earners 

A = Earners in age category | 

SA= Male and female earners in age 

category | 


W = Earners in “weeks worked” category | 
F = Full-and part-time earners 
WF = Full-and part-time earners in “weeks 
worked” category i 
SAWF = Earners in category i of sex-age- 
weeks-full/part-time 
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Summary 


Compared with 46% of all workers 25 years and over 
in 1995, women accounted for 30% of lawyers. 
Female lawyers were concentrated in the younger age 
groups. While the median ages of men and women 
overall differed by less than a year, those of male and 
female lawyers did so by over seven yeats. 


In general, women worked fewer weeks than men, 
and a larger proportion worked part time. This pat- 
tern prevailed among lawyers, although both men and 
women in this profession worked more weeks and 
longer hours than other workers. Overall, men 
wotked 1,805 hours and women, 1,377; lawyers 
worked 2,308 and 1,945, respectively. Compared with 
14% of all earners, 54% of lawyers were self- 
employed. 


At $75,200, lawyers earned 146% more than the 
overall average of $30,600 in 1995, and 71% more 
than workers with a university degree in a discipline 
other than law. Longer work hours accounted for 
about 25% of the difference between lawyers’ and 
overall average earnings. 


While 56% of all workers earned less than $30,000 
in 1995, less than 2% earned $100,000 or more. Com- 
parable proportions for lawyers were 24% and 23%, 
with 4% reporting earnings of at least $250,000. 


On the whole, self-employed workers earned 2% 
less than employees; in contrast, lawyers with their own 
practice earned 41% more than those working for oth- 
ets. While about one-third of employees earned less 
than $20,000 in 1995, one-half of the self- 
employed did so. In addition, only 1% of employees, 
as opposed to nearly 5% of the self-employed, earned 
$100,000 or more. In the case of lawyers, 12% of 
employees earned at least $100,000 in 1995, compared 
with 31% of the self-employed. 


Overall, average earnings of women amounted to 
63% of men’s; female lawyers earned 62% of their 
male counterparts’ earnings. If women had had the 
same age and work patterns as men, the ratios would 
have been 72% and 73%, respectively. The ratio of 
average hourly earnings overall was 83%. In the case 
of lawyers, it was 73%. Little difference existed in av- 
erage earnings per hour for those under age 35. 


Over time, majot changes have taken place in the 
_ composition of the workforce. The number of earn- 
ets 25 years and over increased by 33% between 1970 
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Earnings of lawyers 


and 1980, and by another 33% between 1980 and 
1995. Over the 25 years, compared with an overall 
increase of 77%, the number of male earners increased 
41% and that of women, 154%. Growth among law- 
yers was much greater. The total number of lawyers 
increased by 106% between 1970 and 1980 and 
another 73% between 1980 and 1995. Comparable 
increases for men were 85% and 41% and for women, 
535% and 263%. While women accounted for less 
than 5% of lawyers in 1970, their proportion increased 
to 15% in 1980 and to 30% in 1995. 


As a result of the recessions of the early eighties and 
nineties, real average earnings fell 4% between 1980 
and 1995. Male earners lost 7% but female earners 
gained 15%. In the case of lawyers, men and women 
gained 11% and 41%, respectively. However, overall 
average earnings of lawyers showed an increase of 6%. 
This was because of the extraordinary growth in the 
number of young women in the profession. Their 
lower earnings restrained the increase in the overall 
average. At the same time, a maturing workforce had 
a positive effect on earnings, especially in the case of 
lawyers. On the whole, the positive effects of changes 
in earners’ age profiles were neutralized by the nega- 
tive effects of changes in their sex and work profiles. 
In the case of lawyers, however, if their sex composi- 
tion and age and work profiles had not changed 
between 1980 and 1995, their avetage earnings would 
have been lower by about 10% in 1995. 


@ Notes 


1 This analysis is restricted to earnings and does not take 
into account other sources of income such as investment 
income or non-monetary fringe benefits. Furthermore, earn- 
ings are reported before income tax paid on personal income. 


2 The census provides income data for individuals 15 years 
and over. With the exception of the introductory paragraph, 
the article excludes those under 25 years of age. (See Notes 
and definitions.) 


3. Someone who worked 35 hours over 52 weeks would 
have worked 1,820 hours during the year. 


4 See Notes and definitions. 


5 Lawyers belong to a relatively homogeneous occupation, 
but other university graduates fall into a wide spectrum of 
occupations and display a greater dispersion in their earnings. 
(See Table 5 and the related discussion.) 
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6 This is estimated by using the following formula: 


coefficient of variation (CV) = JzP,(v¥,-Y ? /Y 


where P. is the proportion of earners in the ith age group in 
a category, Y, equals their average earnings and Y is the overall 
average earnings of the category. The CV of average earnings 
by age for lawyers (30.9%) and other university graduates 
(24.3%) was twice that for other earners (12.7%). 


7 Most published statistics relating to female/male earn- 
ings ratios are restricted to those who work 49 to 52 weeks, 
mostly full time. However, this section covers all earners 25 
years and over and the effect of differences in work activity is 
estimated separately. 


8 The proportion, P, of earnings difference ascribed to 
difference in hours was calculated as follows: 


een N 


= 


Mm 


where Y, and Y are the average earnings of women and men, 
and H, and H, their annual work hours. 


9 The open-ended lowest earning group includes all 
persons who had negative earnings. Since only the self- 
employed can suffer losses in earnings, their proportions in 
the lower groups tend to be relatively high. 
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Update on gambling 


Katherine Marshall 


the 1990s. Both those in favour of and those published in two previous Perspectives articles on 


T° gambling industry grew steadily throughout national and provincial data for most charts and tables 
opposed to this provincially controlled and gambling (Marshall, 1996 and 1998a). (See Data sources 


regulated industry continue to express the need for 
further information on the subject. This note updates 


and definitions.) 


Data sources and definitions 


Family Expenditure Survey (FAMEX): collected, for 
various years since 1969, national information on expendi- 
tures, incomes and other characteristics of families and 
individuals living in private households. In 1997, this sur- 
vey was replaced by the Survey of Household Spending. 


Labour Force Survey (LFS): a monthly household sur- 
vey that collects information on labour market activity from 

_ all persons 15 years and over, including detailed occupa- 
tional and industrial classifications. 


National Accounts: the quarterly Income and Expendi- 
ture Accounts (IEA) is one of several programs constitut- 
ing the System of National Accounts. The IEA produces 
detailed annual and quarterly income and expenditure 
accounts for all sectors of the Canadian economy, namely 
_ households, businesses, governments and non-residents. 


Survey of Household Spending (SHS): an annual 
sutvey that began in 1997 and replaced FAMEX and the 
Household Facilities and Equipment Survey. It collects 
data on expenditures, income, household facilities and 

equipment and other characteristics of families and indi- 
viduals living in private households. 


Gambling industries: This industry group covers 
establishments primarily engaged in operating gam- 
bling facilities, such as casinos, bingo halls and video 
gaming terminals; or providing gambling services, 
such as lotteries and off-track betting. It excludes 


hotse race tracks and hotels, bars and restaurants that have 
casinos or gambling machines on the premises. 


Gambling profit: net income from provincial and territo- 
rial government-run lotteries, casinos and VLTs, after 
deducting prizes and winnings, operating expenses (includ- 
ing wages and salaries), payments to the federal government 
and other overhead costs. 


Gambling revenue: consists of all money wagered on pro- 
vincial and territorial government-run lotteries, casinos and 
VLTs, less prizes and winnings. Gambling revenue gener- 
ated by and for charities, and on Indian reserves is excluded. 


Government casino: a government-regulated commercial 
casino. Permits, licences and regulations for casinos, both 
charity and government, vary by province. Government 
casinos, now permitted in several provinces, also vary by 
the degree of public and private involvement in their 
operations and management. Some government casinos are 
run entirely as crown corporations, while others contract 
some operations—for example, maintenance, management 
and/or services—to the private sector.! 


Video lottery terminal (VLT): a coin-operated, free- 
standing electronic game of chance. Winnings are paid out 
through receipts that are turned in for cash, as opposed to 
cash payments from slot machines. Such terminals are regu- 
lated by provincial lottery corporations. 


ee 
Katherine Marshall is with the Labour and Household Surveys Analysis Division. She can be reached at (613) 951-6890 or 


marskat@Qstatcan.ca. 
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Gambling’s role in the economy continues to grow 


Revenues from non-charity gam- 
bling rose from $2.7 billion in 1992 
to $7.4 billion in 1998, a 170% 
increasemsincer 1995 «quarterly 
revenue* from gambling has 
increased steadily; in the third quar- 
ter of 1999, it surpassed $2 billion 
for the first time. 


Revenue ($ billions) 
S10) ip Lotteries 


215 
2.0NiG 
USF 
1.0 F 
OS) |p 


Casinos 


Revenue ($ billions) 


oe 
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1992 1993 1994 1995 1996 1997 1998 1999 


Source: National Accounts 


Revenues from government lotteries peaked at $2.8 
billion in 1994, and then declined slightly over the next 
four years. Although lottery revenue represented 90% 
of all gambling returns in 1992, the proportion 
dropped to 35% in 1998 as a result of steep increases 
from VLT's and casinos in the late 1990s. Casinos 
have become the largest generator of gambling 
revenue, having exceeded VLTs in 1997 and lotteries 
in 1998! 


(0) if I | | 


1992 1993 1994 1995 1996 


Source: National Accounts 


Overall, the gambling industry is a 
relatively small facet of the Cana- 
dian economy, but its rate of 
growth is noteworthy. While 
employment and GDP? in the 
gambling industry made up just 
O on doe 10925. employment 
ineteascds to. 0.3) ap yel999 and 
GDP 't0/;0:2% byr1998. Further- 
more, the increase in the former 
(27,400) between 1992 and 1999 
accounted for 1.5% of the total 
increase in employment, and the 
increase in the latter ($900 million) 
between 1992 and 1998 repre- 
sented 0.8% of the total increase in 


GDP. 
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Employment 
1992 
% distribution 


1999 
% distribution 


Increase 
% of total 


GDP* ($ millions) 
1992 
% distribution 


1998 
% distribution 


Increase 
% of total 


Sources: Labour Force Survey; National Accounts 
The price, at factor cost, of the goods and services produced. 


* 


All 
industries 


12,842,000 
100 
14,710,800 
100 
1,868,800 
100 


604,300 
100 


721,000 
100 


116,700 
100 
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Gambling gambling 


11,900 12,830,100 
0.1 Cee 


14,671,600 
99R7 
1,841,500 
98.5 


603,900 
S979 
719,700 
99.8 


115,800 
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Update on gambling 


Alberta and Saskatchewan had the largest percentage of revenue and profit gain 


ee 


Total money wagered on non-charity lotteries, casinos 
and VLT's increased in all regions of Canada. 
Saskatchewan showed the largest proportional 
increase, from $62 million in 1992 to $289 million in 
1998, and British Columbia the smallest, from $403 
million to $430 million. Alberta had the second high- 
est proportional increase in gambling revenue, and the 


on gambling also rose in every province and territory 
(except British Columbia), reaching well over $250 per 
capita in most provinces by 1998, with a high of $445 
in Manitoba. British Columbia and the Territories had 
relatively low expenditures of $140 and $90, respec- 
tively, largely because these jurisdictions did not per- 
mit government casinos or VLTs in 1998. 


highest proportional increase in profit (from $125 
million to $751 million), Average adult expenditure 


Annual gambling 
expenditure 
per capitat 


Gambling revenue* Gambling profit** 


1992 1998 Increase 1992 1998 Increase 1992 1998 


$ millions % $ millions % $ 
(current) (current) (current) 
Canada 2,734 7,406 171 1,680 4,490 167 130 320 


Newfoundland 80 141 76 42 88 110 190 ekoto) 
Prince Edward Island 20 28 45 7 WS 114 205 280 


Nova Scotia 125 ATES 120 72 136 89 180 380 
New Brunswick Wl 179 54 49 86 76 210 310 
Quebec 693 2,019 191 472 1,145 143 130 355 
Ontario 853 2,849 234 529 1,431 171 105 330 
Manitoba 153 378 148 105 240 129 185 445 
Saskatchewan 62 289 366 39 200 413 85 385 
Alberta 225 813 261 125 To 501 120 380 
British Columbia 403 430 i 239 395 65 ifoys) 140 
Yukon and Northwest Territories 5 6 20 1 3 200 80 90 


Sources: National Accounts, Public Institutions (Financial management statistics) and post-censal population estimates 

* Total money wagered on non-charity lotteries, casinos and VLTs, minus prizes and winnings. 

“Net income of provincial and territorial governments from total gambling revenue, less operating and other expenses (see Data 
sources and definitions). 

t Persons 18 and over, as this is the legal age for gambling in most provinces. 
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cach AS TT TT a 
Number of men, full-time work and earnings increased in gambling 


I 


Some of the characteristics of 
wotkers and jobs in the gambling 
industry have changed since 1992. 
Although the proportion of men 
employed in the industry in 1999 
was still below the average in other 
industries—44%, compared with 
54%—it had increased from 35% 
in 1992. The percentage of younger 
workers (under age 35) had 
increased slightly, from 57% to 
60%, compared with a drop to 
39% in non-gambling industries. 
Full-time employment jumped 
from 59% to 82%—a rate match- 
ing that of other industries. In 1992, 
most gambling-related jobs were 
found in Western Canada (55%), 
but by 1999 the bulk of gambling 
employment had _ shifted to 
Quebec (19%) and Ontario (48%). 


Between 1997 and 1999, unioni- 
zation increased among employees* 
in the gambling industry, from 30% 
to 33%, while it dropped from 
34% to 32% among other work- 
ers. Full-time hourly earnings in the 
industry rose considerably, from 
$13.58 to $16.19 for men (up 19%) 
and from $13.06 to $14.66 for 
women (up 12%). Even so, while 
workers in non-gambling industries 
saw only a 4% increase in hourly 
earnings, they still earned more than 
those in gambling: $18.58 for men 
and $15.32 for women. 
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Gambling Non-gambling 


i 


Worker characteristics 1992 1999 1992 1999 


Total employed 11,900 39,200 12,830,100 14,671,600 
Sex % 
Men 85 44 55 54 
Women 65 56 45 46 
Age 
15 to 34 yi 60 45 39 
35 years and over 43 40 55 61 
Education 
High school graduation or less* 66 56 57 48 
Postsecondary certificate or 

diploma 21 36 27 SS 
University degree 13 12 16 19 
Work status 
Full-time 59 82 82 82 


Part-time 


Province 


Atlantic provinces 8 ) 7 it 
Quebec 9 19 24 23 
Ontario 28 48 39 39 
Prairie provinces 30 19 uy 18 
British Columbia 25 10 8} ike 
Class of worker 

Employee 98 97 85 82 


Self-employed lS sli 


Job characteristics 1997 1999 1997 1999 


Employees 33,800 38,200 11,418,900 12,101,100 
Union status % 

Unionized** 30 33 34 32 
Non-unionized 70 67 66 68 
Job status 

Permanent 91 93 89 88 
Temporary, term or casual 9 7 11 12 
Usually receive tips 

Yes 27 27 VE 7 
No ie 73 93 93 
Paid by the hour 

Yes 80 WH 61 61 
No 20 23 39 39 
Average hourly earnings? 

Men: full-time 13.58 16.19 ih Zertere: 18.58 
Women: full-time 13.06 14.66 14.77 1lere2 


a ———————— 


Source: Labour Force Survey 

* May include some postsecondary education that was not completed. 

** Includes both union members and persons who are not union members, but 
whose jobs are covered by collective agreements. 

t Includes tips and commissions. 
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Three-quarters of households reported gambling in 1998 


The percentage of households in 
Canada that spent some money on 
at least one gambling activity 
dropped from 82% in 1996 to 
hi omin &l 99 Seah his?neflects: the 
decreased participation in govern- 
ment lotteries (down from 74% to 
68%), non-government lotteries, 
raffles and other games of chance 
(down from 39% to 34%) and 
bingos (down from 12% to 10%). 
Only participation in casino, 
slot machine and VLT? activity 
increased (17% to 20%). In spite 
of the drop in reporting rates, 


At least one 
gambling activity 


$ 
All households 
1996 
1998 


One-person 
households** 


Men 
18 to 44 
45 to 64 
65 and over 


Women 
18 to 44 
45 to 64 
65 and over 


All households 
Newfoundland 
Prince Edward Island 
Nova Scotia 
New Brunswick 
Quebec 

Ontario 
Manitoba 
Saskatchewan 
Alberta 

British Columbia 


average expenditure by partici- 
pating households increased from 
$425 to $460° on all types of gam- 
bling. 


Although two-thirds of both 
men and women living alone 
reported gambling in 1998, men 
spent on average twice as much as 
women ($550, compared with 
$275). Men’s and women’s pattici- 
pation rates were similar for all 
types of gambling except bingo: 
12% of women living alone played 
bingo in 1998, compared with only 
3% of men. 


Provincial household reporting 
tates for at least one gambling 
activity ranged from 73% in New 
Brunswick to 82% in Quebec, with 
some variation by type of gambling 
activity. Household spending 
varied as well. Manitoba had the 
highest household expenditure for 
all gambling activities ($590), while 
Quebec, despite the highest partici- 
pation rate, had the lowest house- 


hold expenditure ($360).’ 


Household expenditures on gambling activities 


Other 
Government 
lotteries etc. 


$ 


Sources: Family Expenditure Survey, 1996; Survey of Household Spending, 1998 

Note: Expenditures are per spending household. Unless otherwise indicated, figures are for 1998. 

* VLTs were included starting in 1998. 

** Using one-person households allows examination of individual characteristics. Persons 18 and over were selected as this is the 
legal age for gambling in most provinces. 
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Casinos, slot 
machines 
and VLTs* 
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Gambling increases with income 


Participation in gambling increases with household 
income, a trend that holds for most types of gam- 
bling. For example, while 11% of households with an 
avetage after-tax income of less than $20,000 in 1998 
spent money on casinos, slot machines and VLTs, 29% 
of households with incomes of $80,000 or more did 
so. Expenditure also increased until the $80,000 or 
more level, when it dropped. However, even though 
higher income households generally spent more on 


Total 


<$20,000 


gambling, their expenditures represented a smaller 
proportion of their total income. For example, among 
gambling households, those with incomes of less than 
$20,000 spent $315 on gambling—2.3% of total 
after-tax household income—while those with $80,000 
or more spent $590, or 0.6% of total after-tax income. 


After-tax income 


$20,000- 
30,999 


$40,000- 
5III9 


$60,000- 


79,999 $80,000+ 


i 


Total households 


% reporting expenditure on 
at least one gambling activity 


Government lotteries 

Non-government lotteries, raffles, other 
Casinos, slot machines, VLTs 

Bingos 


Average expenditure per household 
Average expenditure per spending household 


Gambling as % of total income (all households) 
Gambling as % of total income (spending households) 


Source: Survey of Household Spending, 1998 


11,290 


000 


2,460 3,860 2,740 
% 
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@ Notes 


1 For more information on the ownership and operation 
of casinos, see Eadington (1994). 


2 Refers to total money wagered on non-charity lotteries, 
casinos and VLTs, minus prizes and winnings. 


3. The GDP figures for the gambling industry refer strictly 
to wagering activities, such as lottery ticket sales, VLT receipt 
sales and bets at casinos. Other economic spinoffs, such as 
hotel and restaurant business, security services, or building 
and equipment maintenance, ate not included. 


4 More detailed questions on employees were introduced 
with the 1997 revision of the Labour Force Survey. 


5 VLTs were included in the casino and slot machine 
question starting in 1998. Although not on the question- 
naire in 1996, VLTs were included in the above category 
when respondents volunteered the information. 


6 The expenditure figures in this section are not adjusted 
for any winnings. As well, households consistently under- 
report the amount of money they spend on gambling. 
Comparisons with Lottery Corporation figures, for example, 
have shown that households under-report their government 
lottery purchases by more than 50%. 


7 Survey of Household Spending (SHS) and National 
Accounts rankings of provincial expenditures differ, mainly 
because the SHS includes both charity and non-charity 
gambling activity. 
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Youth volunteering 


on the rise 


Frank Jones 


aged 15 to 24 are becoming volunteers. The 

volunteer participation rate of most of the popu- 
lation changed little between 1987 and 1997, but that 
of young people almost doubled, growing from 18% 
to 33%. Their share of the volunteer pool also grew— 
from 13% to 18%. For many young people, volunteer 
experience is an important link to the job market. As a 
form of civic education, volunteering is valuable not 
only to those involved, but also to the future workforce 
and to social cohesion (Sundeen and Raskoff, 1995).! 


I: contrast to other age groups, more Canadians 


Why has the youth volunteer rate risen? Using the 
National Survey of Volunteer Activity (a supplement 
to the October 1987 Labour Force Survey [LFS]) and 
the National Survey of Giving, Volunteering and Par- 
ticipating (a supplement to the November 1997 LFS), 
this article examines some sources of the growth. It 
also looks at the types of volunteer organizations most 
able to attract young people, and some factors that 
may have encouraged volunteering, including changes 
in the labour market. 


School enrolment and volunteering 


Full-time school enrolment has risen notably in the last 
few years—from 48% in 1989 to 58% in 1997 (Sunter 
and Bowlby, 1998). This rise has implications for youth 
volunteering, because full-time students are much more 
likely than either part-time students or non-student 
youths to volunteer. In 1997, the youth volunteer rate 
was 39% for full-time students, 25% for part-time stu- 
dents and 24% for non-students. Full-time students 
may have been more likely than the others to view 
volunteering as “a way of acquiring and asserting com- 
petence” (Serow, Ciechalski and Daye, 1990). Also, 
schools may have directly or indirectly encouraged this 
activity. Whatever the reason, increasing full-time 
enrolment boosted the youth volunteer rate between 
1987 and 1997. 


Frank Jones is with the Labour and Household Surveys 
Analysis Division. He can be reached at (613) 951-1931 or 
Jonefra@statcan.ca. 
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Not all of the surge in volunteering can be attrib- 
uted to the rise in full-time school enrolment, how- 
ever. This factor accounted for only 14% (see 
Appendix). It was much more important in 
New Brunswick (37%), Quebec (24%) and British 
Columbia (22%) than in Nova Scotia (10%), Ontario 
(9%) or Manitoba (4%) (Chart). 

The remaining 86% of the rise can be attributed to 
a growing inclination of both full-time students 
and other youths to volunteer. Full-time students’ 
increasing volunteerism (which grew from 23°% to 
39%) accounted for just over half of the total rise in 
the youth volunteer rate. It was the most important 


Chart: The rising youth volunteer 
rate is due to three factors. 
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factor in all provinces except Que- 
bec and British Columbia, and was 
extremely important in New- 
foundland (71%), Nova Scotia 
(76%) and Saskatchewan (72%). 


The rise in the tendency of other 
youths to volunteer accounted for 
the remaining 35% of the increase. 
This factor was most important 
in Quebec (42%) and British 
Columbia (41%). 


Factors underlying the rise in 
youth volunteering varied consid- 
erably by province. This may reflect 
in part the differences in provincial 
education systems, especially their 
encouragement of community 
service by students.? 


What youth volunteer 
rates gtew? 


Among 15-to-24 year-olds the vol- 
unteer participation rate increased 
by 15 percentage points between 
1987 and 1997 (Table 1). Increases 
ranged from 8 points in New 
Brunswick and British Columbia, to 
about 20 points in Ontario and 
Saskatchewan. 


Few youth subpopulations 
showed unusually high increases in 
volunteer rates. Married youths, 
part-time students, and “very reli- 
gious” youths recorded lower- 
than-average increases (by at least 
9 points). 


The volunteer rate of “teens” 
grew by 17 percentage points, to 
reach 37%, while that of “mature 
youths” increased by 13 points, to 
29%. This difference in growth 
reflects in part the higher full-time 
school enrolment rate of teenagers. 


The increases for both groups of 
young people ranged from slight to 
very large, for some subpopu- 
lations. Growth in the teen rate was 
vety marked in Ontario and 


Youth volunteering on the rise 


Table 1: Youth volunteer participation rates, 1997 


SS a a SED ATE I SOE | Ss SERS SS 
Rates 


All 


youths 15-19 20-24 


Total 


Province 
Newfoundland 
Prince Edward Island 
Nova Scotia 
New Brunswick 
Quebec 
Ontario 
Manitoba 
Saskatchewan 
Alberta 

British Columbia 


Area of residence 
Urban 
Rural 


Sex 
Women 
Men 


Marital status 
Married or common-law 
Single or other 


Labour force status 
Not employed 
Employed 


Type of school attended 
Primary or secondary 
Community college/CEGEP 
University 


Student status 
Full-time 
Part-time 
Non-student 


Perceived health status 
Fair or poor 
Good or excellent 


28.4 
33.2 


Perceived religiosity 
Not “very religious” 
Very religious 


Sil 
47.7 


Age 


% 


38.7 


32.4 


38.0 
36.9 


SIO 
53.3 


Change since 1987 


All 
youths 


Age Age Age 


15-19 20-24 
% points 


16.5 


19.8 


29.5 Hee) WISE) 


27.6 
42.3 


14.1 
2.4 


1). 
@) 


1 
1 


Sources: National Survey of Volunteer Activity; National Survey of Giving, 


Volunteering and Participating 


Saskatchewan, and among univer- 
sity students and non-students. For 
mature youths, increases were 
also notable among residents of 
Ontario, and among youths attend- 
ing a community college or a 


CEGEP. Increases were relatively 
small for both teens and mature 
youths (8 percentage points or less) 
in New Brunswick and British 
Columbia, and among the “very 
religious.” 
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Which organizations attract 
young volunteers? 


A third perspective on the growth 
in youth volunteering is provided 
by a comparison of the organiza- 
tions chosen by youths in 1987 and 
1997. Multipurpose and service 
club organizations saw large gains 
in their share of youth volunteer 
jobs,’ as did social service, care and 
support organizations (Table 2). 
The heaviest losses were in educa- 
tion and youth development 
organizations, followed by leisure, 
recreation and sport groups, and 
religious organizations. 


Of the volunteer jobs held by 
youths in 1997 most were in multi- 
purpose organizations and service 
clubs (22%), which gained 16 per- 
centage points since 1987. The 
growth was much higher for full- 
time students (18 points) than for 
other youths (8 points). These 
organizations include multipurpose 
women’s groups, native and ethnic 
organizations, and bodies such as 
the Red Cross, Salvation Army and 
YM/YWCA. 


The gain in the share of youth 
volunteer jobs was much more 
modest in social services, care and 
support organizations (5 points). In 
1987, these groups had the second 
lowest share of youth jobs; in 1997, 
they stood fourth lowest, with 10% 
of youth volunteer jobs. 


Education and youth develop- 
ment organizations experienced the 
greatest drop in youth volunteer 
jobs (15 percentage points), mainly 
because of a 22-point drop in the 
share of full-time student volun- 
teers. Girl Guides, school sport and 
artistic programs, literacy and lan- 
guage programs, and student 
organizations fall into this category, 
which attracted the highest percent- 
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Table 2: Youth and older volunteers by organization, 1997 


Total 


Multipurpose; service clubs 

Leisure, recreation and sport 

Health 

Education and youth development 
Religion 

Social services, care and support 
Environment; justice; foreign; other* 
Economic interests; arts and culture** 
Society, or public benefit 


Multipurpose; service clubs 

Leisure, recreation and sport 

Health 

Education and youth development 
Religion 

Social services, care and support 
Environment; justice; foreign; other* 
Economic interests; arts and culture** 
Society, or public benefit 


Age 15-24 


Full- 
time 
Total students 


Change in percentage 


4.2 
-0.3 
3.3 
-4.6 
-3.3 
OLE) 
ZL) 


a hy GacalnclOoeg 
<Osaaie037 


Sources: National Survey of Volunteer Activity; National Survey of Giving, 


Volunteering and Participating 


* Environment and wildlife; law and justice; international and foreign; and all other 


organizations. 


** Employment and economic interests; arts, culture and humanities organizations. 


age of youth volunteers in 1987 
(26%), and the fourth highest in 
OF 176). 


Leisure, recreation and sport 
organizations also recorded a loss 
in share, from 20% of youth vol- 
unteers in 1987 to 13% in 1997. 
This was mainly because of a 
7-point drop in the share of part- 
time or non-student volunteers. 
That of full-time students fell by 4 
points. Despite the loss, this sector 
retained its second-place ranking in 
1997. Religious organizations lost 
share because of part-time or non- 
student youths (6 points) and full- 
time students (4 points). Health 
organizations gained 3 points, and 


the environment/justice/foreign/ 
other group (combined because of 
low sample sizes), 3 points. Youth 
volunteering in employment/ 
culture/humanities organizations 
changed little over the decade. 


How did the labour market 
affect volunteering? 


Is it possible that a worsening 
labour market (relative to that for 
other workers) prompted some 
young people to turn to volunteer 
work for experience or job con- 
tacts? Their labour market situation 
did indeed deteriorate between 
1987 and 1997, at least in one 
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Table 3: Reasons for volunteering 
SSS SSS SSS SSS SS SSS 


Additional reasons 


Cited ss SSF 


Reason reason 


Skills Strengths Jobs Affected Friends Religion 


——___-—-—\KrKrrroo———————————— eer eee 


Full-time students 
Other youths 


Belief in cause 


Full-time students 
Other youths 


Use skills and 
experience 


Full-time students 
Other youths 


Explore own 
strengths 


Full-time students 
Other youths 


Improve job 
opportunities 


Full-time students 
Other youths 


Personally affected 
by cause 


Full-time students 
Other youths 


Friends volunteer 


Full-time students 
Other youths 


Religious obligations 
or beliefs 


% 


83 70 21 
82 65 23 


78 21 
74 23 


21 
26 


18 
23 


28 
28 


24 
14 


Source: National Survey of Giving, Volunteering and Participating, 1997 
Note: Volunteers were asked to give as many reasons as applicable. 


important respect: youth unemployment rose by 3.1 
percentage points, compared with 0.2 points for the 
labour force aged 25 and over (Sunter and Bowlby, 
1998). The rise was much greater for teens (6.7%)— 
the group whose volunteerism increased significantly— 
than for mature youths (0.9%). 


The changing situation for youths with jobs may 
have influenced their decision to volunteer as well. 
Some youths work part time even though they would 
prefer to work full time. The percentage of employed 
youths working “involuntarily” in part-time employ- 
ment rose over the decade from 7.4% to 11.2%, or 
3.8 percentage points. In contrast, the percentage for 
workers 25 ot older rose by only 1.9 points, from 
3.2% to 5.1%. Both the absolute and relative tise of 
involuntary part-time work among young people may 
have encouraged them to volunteer in order to 
increase their full-time employment prospects. 


The rise in both unemployment and involuntary 
part-time employment among young people hints at a 
possible labour market motive for the surge in volun- 
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teering. Unfortunately, the change in the reasons 
underlying volunteering over the decade cannot be 
tracked because these motivations were not asked in 
the survey of 1987. Answers in 1997 at least allow for 
the possibility that changes in labour market condi- 
tions contributed to the increase in youth volunteering. 


What motivates youths to volunteer? 


Some 91% of full-time student volunteers and 94% of 
other youths said they volunteered because they 
believed in the cause (Table 3). This finding is similar 
to that for all volunteers (Hall et al., 1998) and seniors 
Jones, 1999) 


Full-time students seem mote likely than other 
youths to volunteer for job-related reasons: 59% did 
so, compared with 43% of other young people. Some 
70%, compared with 64% of other youths, volun- 
teered to explore their own strengths. Another 
job-related reason, however—to use skills and experi- 
ence—was about equally important for both groups. 
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For young people no longer in school full time, the 
development of job-related skills was still important. 
Some 82% volunteered to use their skills and experi- 
ence, and 64% did so to explore their own strengths. 
Having been personally affected by the cause was also 
a commonly mentioned reason for volunteering 
among these youths (68%). Only 55% of full-time stu- 
dents gave that reason for giving their time. 


Both full-time students and other youth volunteers 
reported an average of four reasons for volunteering. 
If pairs of motivations are considered, the presumed 
connection between job-related reasons and full-time 
studies is even stronger than it is when reasons are 
examined in isolation. For example, among youths vol- 
unteering to use their skills and experience, the stu- 
dents were much mote likely than other young people 
to volunteer in order to improve job opportunities as 
well (67% versus 50%) (Table 3). Likewise, among 
youths volunteering to explore their own strengths, full- 
time students were much mote likely than others to 
volunteer in order to improve job opportunities (70% 
versus 53%). Even among those volunteering for rea- 
sons unrelated to jobs, the students were more likely 


than other youths to cite jobs as an additional consid- 
eration. Of young people volunteering because friends 
did so, for example, 65% of full-time students also 
mentioned job opportunities, while 42% of other 
youths did. 


This study also examined popular three-way com- 
binations of reasons for youth volunteering (not 
shown). Certain combinations had a wider appeal than 
others. Some 60% of full-time students listed the fol- 
lowing three motives: belief in the cause supported by 
the volunteer organization, use of their skills and expe- 
rience, and a desire to explore theit own strengths. Just 
overt half added to the first two reasons a wish to 
improve job opportunities. Other youths also gave 
these first two reasons, in combination with the desire 
to use their own strengths (58%) or being personally 
affected by the cause supported by the organization 
(or knowing someone who was affected) (57%). For 
both full-time students and other youths, both altru- 
ism and self-interest, especially if job-related, seem to 
ficure in their decision to donate time to a volunteer 
organization. 
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Table 4: Benefits of volunteering 


Cited Interper- Commu- Know- 
sonal nication ledge 


benefits 


Additional benefits 


Organ- Fund- Office Other 
ization raising skills skills 


i 


Full-time students 
Other youths 


Interpersonal skills 


Full-time students 
Other youths 


Communication skills 


Full-time students 
Other youths 


Increased knowledge 


Full-time students 
Other youths 


Organizational and 
managerial skills 


Full-time students 
Other youths 


Fundraising skills 


Full-time students 
Other youths 


Technical or 
office skills 


Other skills or 
knowledge 


Full-time students 
Other youths 


% 


90 76 52 41 Le 
83 71 40 30 12 


Ke 54 42 17 
72 46 34 14 


52 45 
43 33 


56 51 
46 39 


Source: National Survey of Giving, Volunteering and Participating, 1997 


Note: Volunteers were asked to give as many benefits as applicable. 
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Does volunteering benefit 
youths? 


Both full-time students and other 
youths said the greatest benefit 
gained by volunteering was an 
improvement in interpersonal skills, 
followed by communication skills, 
knowledge, organizational and 
managerial skills, fundraising skills, 
technical or office skills, and other 
skills or knowledge (Table 4). These 
findings mirror those for all volun- 
teers (Hall et al., 1998). 


Large percentages of both full- 
time students and other youths— 
from 66% to 86%—reported 
improvements in interpersonal and 
communication skills, and increased 
knowledge. Organizational or 
managerial skill benefits were 
reported by 64% of students and 
61% of other youths. The students 
were more likely than other youths 
to acquire all the listed benefits 
except interpersonal skills. 


On average, full-time students 
reported 3.9 benefits, while other 
youths noted 3.7. Of the youths 
reporting gains in interpersonal 
skills, the students were more likely 
than others to cite gains in 
communication skills as well (by a 
margin of 7 percentage points), or 
in fundraising skills (12 points) or 
technical or office skills (11 points). 
Of those who said they had gained 
knowledge, students were also 
more inclined than other youths to 
report improvements in commu- 
nication skills (by a margin of 9 
points), fundraising skills (9 points), 
or technical or office skills (12 
points). 


Volunteer organizations may be 
interested in learning which com- 
bined benefits are attractive to 
young people. For both full-time 
students and other youths, only 
two groups of three benefits were 


reported by over 50% of volun- 
teers: interpersonal skills, commu- 
nication skills, and either increased 
knowledge, or organizational and 
managerial skills. The students were 
more likely to report the first com- 
bination (59%) than the second 
(55%). These combinations were 
reported by an equal percentage of 
other youths: 52%. 


Summary 


In contrast to the slower growth in 
the volunteer participation rate of 
other age groups, the rate among 
youths almost doubled between 
1987 and 1997, increasing from 
18% to 33%. The youth share of 
all volunteer jobs also grew. 


The largest component of the 
growth among young volunteers 
was that attributable to a growing 
inclination of full-time students to 
volunteer their time. This alone 
accounted for over half of the rise 
in the youth volunteer rate. The 
second most important compo- 
quent, theinisesdn the likelihood 
of other youths to volunteer, 
accounted for another 35% of the 
growth. The increasing proportion 
of full-time students in this age 
group accounted for the remaining 
14%. 


The study also examined the 
volunteer rate for various sub-po- 
pulations of youths. Increases were 
relatively large in Ontario and Sas- 
katchewan, and relatively small in 
New Brunswick and British 
Columbia. The teen rate in Canada 
grew by 17 percentage points to 
teachy a7 Yosuwhileyine. tate. for 
mature youths increased by 13 
points, to reach 29%. 


The youth share of multipur- 
pose groups and service club 
organizations grew from 6% to 
22% of all youth volunteer jobs. 
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Social service, care and support 
volunteer organizations registered 
an increase of 5 percentage points, 
to 10% of youth jobs. Education 
and youth development organiza- 
tions experienced the greatest loss. 


The rise in the youth unemploy- 
ment rate relative to that of older 
wotkers may have encouraged 
some young people, especially 
teens, to volunteer. Young people’s 
involuntary part-time employment 
rate also rose faster than that for 
the older employed population 
overt the period. This rise may have 
prompted some youths to volun- 
teer in order to improve their full- 
time job prospects. 


Full-time students were more 
inclined than other youths to vol- 
unteer for job-related motives. This 
was especially true of those volun- 
teering to improve job opportuni- 
ties, and to explore their strengths. 
Volunteering to improve job- 
related skills was also an important 
motive for other youths. 


In 1997, both groups were most 
likely to note increased interper- 
Sonal skills, as. 4 spenelt of 
volunteer activity, followed by 
communication skills, increased 
knowledge, and organizational and 
managerial skills. Other youths 
were more inclined than full-time 
students to mention interpersonal 
skills. 


# Notes 


1 The evidence supports this view. 
Of youths aged 20 to 24, for example, 
those who were volunteers were more 
likely than non-volunteers to vote in 
the last national election (69% versus 
55%), provincial elections (62% versus 
49%) and local elections (38% versus 


34%). 
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2 SinySeptentbéer, 19995. Ontario 
became the first province to require 
community service of its high school 
students, offering a credit for 40 hours 
of service. One study found that receiv- 
ing credit hours was positively associ- 
ated with volunteer work two years 
after college graduation (Fitzsimmons, 
1986). 


3 Youth volunteer jobs, rather than 
volunteers, ate referred to in this sec- 
tion, because any one person may be 
volunteering in two or more organiza- 
tions. 
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Appendix 


How the increase in the youth volunteer rate was 
decomposed (shift-share technique) 


The overall youth volunteer rate is the volunteer rate of full-time stu- 
dents added to the volunteer rate of other youths, each weighted by 
their share of the youth population. That is, 

= VR 


youths full-time students full-time students other youths other youths 


Shift-share analysis was used to decompose the change in this rate 
over time. In the first part of the equation, the volunteer rate for full- 
time students between 1987 and 1997 is varied, while the average of the 
full-time student share of the population in both periods is held 
constant. 


Effect of change in full-time student youth volunteer rate = 


(VR full-time students 1987 i full-time students 1997 ) a full-time students 

This quantifies the effect of the changing full-time student volunteer 
rate. Similarly, the full-time student share of the population is varied, 
while the average of the full-time student volunteer rate is held 


constant. 


Effect of change in the proportion of youths who are attending 
school full time = 
CF ame students 1987 ~~ full-time students fey) °VR full-time students 

This method is then applied to the second part of the equation to 
determine the effect of a change in the “other” youth volunteer rate 
and the effect of a change in the proportion of youths who are not 
attending school full time. Because they cannot change independent of 
one another, the effects of changes in the proportions attending school 
full time and not attending school full time are added together. This 
gives the effect of increased full-time school attendance on the overall 
volunteer rate. 


Note: These formulae have been adapted from Bowlby and Jennings (1999). 
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The school-to-work transition 


Geoff Bowlby 


he movement from school to work is 
something most Canadians experience at some 
point in their lives. For some, the transition to 

the world of work is smooth, occurring quickly and 


with relative ease. For others, finding their first job 
after school can take a long time. 


The school-to-work transition 


Youths can be divided into four categories based on 
their labour market activity and school attendance: 
attending school and not working; attending school 
and working; working and not going to school; and 
not working or going to school. 


The first category is the largest. Although many of 
these youths have worked before, some of them have 
not yet begun the school-to-work transition. 


Between 1989 and 1993, the percentage of 15-to- 
24 yeat-olds who were in school and not working 
increased from 29% to 38%. It has grown slightly 
since then, to 40% by 1998 (Table 1). 


The number of youths attending school and work- 
ing at the same time gives an indication of how many 
are beginning the school-to-work transition. These 
youths are trying out the labour market, often for the 
first time, and obtaining the necessary work experti- 
ence for their after-school years. 


In 1989, about 22% of young people were going 
to school and working at the same time. Over the 
1990s, this did not change much, despite an increase in 
school attendance. 


Working and not attending school, the most com- 
mon activity for youths in 1989, is now less common: 
in 1989, some 37% of young people were out of 


Adapted from an article in Labour Force Update 
(Statistics Canada, Catalogue no. 71-005-XPB) 3, no. 4 
(Autumn 1999). Ge5eoff Bowlby is with the Labour Statistics 
Division. He can be reached at (613) 951-3325 or 
bowlgeo@statcan.ca. 
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Table 1: School and work activities, 
youths 15 to 24 


Attending school Not attending school 


Not Not 
working Working Working working 


% 


1984 
1986 
1988 
1990 
1992 
1994 
1996 
1998 


Source: Labour Force Survey, eight-month average 
excluding May to August 


school and working. This percentage fell dramatically 
during the early 1990s, hitting 28% by 1993 where it 
remained for the next five years (Chart A). 


The drop coincides with the large increase in the 
percentage of youths who were not working but who 
were in school. This suggests that the early 1990s 
recession forced some young people out of work and 
back to school or put pressure on them to continue 
their schooling. 


Finally, the remaining 11% of youths were neither 
in school nor working. This percentage changed little 
over the 1990s. 


From these broad measures, it is clear that fewer of 
today’s youths have completed their initial transition 
from school to work. Also, school attendance among 
youths is historically quite high (61%). Is this an indi- 
cation that youths are putting off the school-to-work 
transition until they are older? 


A technique for measuring the average start and end 
age of the school-to-work transition, developed by 
the Organisation for Economic Development and 
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Chart A: Youths are now less likely to be 
working and not going to school. 


Youths in school 
and not working 


Youths working 
and not in school 


26 i | | ! 1 = i | 
1989 1990 1991 1992 1993 1994 1995 1996 1997 1998 


Source: Labour Force Survey, eight-month average excluding 
May to August 


Co-operation (OECD), suggests that the answer to 
this question is “yes.” 


According to the OECD, this transition takes place 
“from the age at which young people are no longer 
predominately studying without working, to the age 
at which the majority are working without studying” 
(OECD 19977. Using this definition, it is clear that 
the transition process in Canada has become longer in 
recent years (Chart B). 


In 1985, the average length of the transition was six 
years. In that year, it began at age 16 and ended at 21. 
The next year, as youths began to combine school and 
work at a younger age, the transition began at 15 and 
ended at 21. This pattern continued for a number of 
years, until 1990 and 1991, when a poorer job market 
extended the transition to age 22. 


In 1998, the school-to-work transition took, on 
average, eight years, beginning at age 16 and ending at 
age 23. These have been the average start and end 
ages since 1992. 


The final shift into the labour market 


While the evidence suggests that the school-to-work 
transition is taking longer, the reasons for this are 
unclear. Young people are staying in school longer, 
but they may also be taking longer to find work once 
they graduate. 


Chart B: The school-to-work transition is 
taking longer. 
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Source: Labour Force Survey, eight-month average excluding 
May to August 

Note: According to the OECD, the starting age of the school- 

to-work transition is the first age at which less than 75% 

of youths are only attending school. The end of the 

transition occurs at the first age when more than 

50% are only working. 


The Survey of Labour and Income Dynamics 
(SLID), which tracks people over time (that is, a lon- 
gitudinal survey), makes it possible to see the rate at 
which graduates make the transition from full-time 
schooling to full-time employment. 


According to SLID, some 225,000 young people 
aged 15 to 29 in 1996 had graduated from full-time 
studies and had not returned to school in the 12 
months following graduation (non-returning gradu- 
ates). Of these, 181,000 (80%) had found full-time 
work within a year. 


The proportion of non-returning graduates who 
have found full-time work tends to plateau after the 
6-month mark. It would appear that if graduates have 
not found full-time work after 6 months, their job 
search becomes increasingly difficult. 


After 6 months, about 70% of non-returning 1996 
graduates had found full-time work, leaving only 10% 
who found full-time employment in months 7 through 
12 (Chart C). About 30% of graduates started full- 
time work the month they graduated. 
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Men make a faster transition into full-time work. 
This may reflect the stronger tendency for women to 
work part time for family-related reasons, and not 
necessarily a more difficult labour market for women. 


In 1996, some 86% of male graduates had found 
full-time work within a year of graduating, compared 
with 75% of women. 


Consistent with other indicators, graduates with only 
a high school diploma had a harder time finding work 
than those with postsecondary education. While about 
86% of postsecondary graduates had found full-time 
work within a year, only two-thirds of high school 
graduates had done so. 


The rate at which graduates in 1994, 1995 and 1996 
made the transition to work was, as expected, 
dependent upon the labour market conditions in the 
12 months following graduation. Graduates in 1994, 
a yeat of strong job growth, had the most success find- 
ing full-time work once they graduated. At 12 months 
after graduation, 83% of the non-returning graduates 
had found full-time work. In that year, overall 
employment increased by 381,000 or 3%. 


In contrast, the graduates of 1995, who faced the 
toughest market of the three groups, had the least suc- 
cess finding full-time work. Just under 70% of gradu- 
ates had done so by the 12-month mark. In 1995, 
employment rose by only 92,000 or under 1%. 


Labour market conditions for 
graduates overall 


To fully understand the school-to-work transition, one 
must look not only at the transition process but also at 
the activities of youths once they leave school. The 
type of job found can give an indication of the degree 
of success youths have had easing into the workforce. 
In the following, 25-to-29 year-olds are also exam- 
ined since many people attempt to make their first full- 
fledged entry into the workforce at this age. 


While labour market conditions for young gradu- 
ates deteriorated markedly during the early to mid- 
1990s, the school-to-work transition seems to have 
become easier recently. 


Although the employment rate was almost 78% at 
the start of the decade, it bottomed at 72% in 1992. 
Between 1992 and 1996, it recovered slowly, increas- 
ing only 2 percentage points. 
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The school-to-work transition 


Chart C: Men and postsecondary graduates 
find full-time work sooner. 
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Source: Survey of Labour and Income Dynamics 


Since 1996, however, the employment rate has 
approached its pre-recession level, hitting 77% in 1998. 
Despite a drop in their population, 62,000 more young 
non-students were working in 1998 than in 1996. This 
recent job growth has helped lower the non-student 
unemployment rate. 
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The school-to-work transition 


Between 1989 and 1992, the unemployment rate 
for 15-to-29 year-old non-students rose from 10.8% 
to 16.4%. It fell thereafter, reaching 11.7% by 1998. 
For the first time, the non-student unemployment rate 
was lower than that for students aged 15 to 29 (Chart 
D). While non-students have enjoyed employment 
growth and lower unemployment, the job growth 
among students has been offset by an increase in the 
number looking for work, which has kept their unem- 
ployment rate high. 


Chart D: The non-student youth unemployment 
rate has fallen below that of students. 
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Education makes a difference 


Clearly, education is key to making a successful school- 
to-work transition. Labour market conditions are 
much better for youths who have graduated from 
university than for those who are not in school and 
who did not complete primary or high school (Chart E). 


In 1998, the employment rate for 15-to-29 year- 
old non-students with a master’s degree or PhD was 
90.4%. At the other end of the spectrum, for those 
who did not complete secondary school, the employ- 
ment rate was only 54.7%. 


Unemployment rates show a similar disparity. The 
unemployment rate for 15-to-29 year-old non-students 
with less than a high school education was 23.3%. For 


those with a master’s degree or PhD, the rate was 
5.2%. 
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Chart E: The more education, the less 
chance of unemployment. 
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Who has found work as conditions improved 
recently? This job growth has been strong enough to 
affect even the non-students with the least formal 
education, as employment rates for people at all levels 
of education have improved. 


Job quality 


For the first time in the 1990s full-time employment 
rose among non-student youths in 1998 (2.6%). Even 
with this growth, the proportion of employed non- 
student youths with part-time work remained stub- 
bornly high, at 15.6% (Chart F). 


The job turnaround for non-student youths seems 
to have affected their average wage. Although they 
continued to make less than adults, non-student youths 
narrowed the gap between their hourly wage and that 
of adults. 


In 1998, non-students aged 15 to 29 made $0.78 
for evety $1 earned by those 30 and older (Table 2). 
This increased slightly, from $0.77 in 1997. 
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Estimating the school-to-work transition 


The Survey of Labour and Income Dynamics (SLID) is a 
longitudinal household survey designed to capture changes 
in the economic well-being of individuals and families over 
time, as well as the determinants of their well-being. Indi- 
viduals are interviewed annually for six years and are asked 
about their labour market experiences, income and family 
circumstances. 


SLID determines whether a person has been employed 
in any month of the year. As well, it determines whether 
the respondent is attending school full time each month 
and, if so, the type of school attended. Finally, informa- 
tion is collected on the respondent’s year of graduation. 


The first step in estimating the school-to-work transi- 
tion was to select people between the ages of 16 and 30 who 
had graduated in 1993, 1994, 1995 or 1996. Ages 16 to 30 
ate the closest to the common 15-to-29 category from the 
Labour Force Survey (LFS). Because SLID assigns a 
tespondent’s age at the end of the year, those 16 to 30 years 
old would appear as 15 to 29 in the LFS, which tecords 
respondents’ ages monthly. 


Then, full-time students who had graduated at some 
point in the year were identified. Their last month of school 
attendance is assumed to be the month in which they 


graduated. 


Chart F: Part-time employment is now 
more common among 15-to-29 year-old 
non-students than among older workers. 
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Next, the study group was narrowed to include only 
those graduates who had not returned to school full time 
in the 12 months following graduation. 


The final step was to look at the labour market status of 
the non-returning, full-time school graduates in the 
months following graduation. With this information, it 
was possible to identify the month in which people started 
their first full-time job. 


Some of the young people who are deemed to have 
“started work the same month as graduation” in this analy- 
sis may actually have been working in their job prior to 
graduation. Using the above methodology, one cannot 
identify a full-time student working full time prior to gradu- 
ation and in the same month as graduation. However, 
according to the LFS only 1.7% of full-time students in 
1996 were also working full time, so this is not thought to 
introduce major problems to the analysis. 


Although the methodology provides insight into the 
school-to-work transition process, this is not a comprehen- 
sive study because certain groups are excluded: part-time 
students making the transition to full-time work; full-time 
students who have made a transition to part-time work; 
and those who have left school but who did not graduate. 
These people could, however, be studied using similar 
applications of the SLID data. 


Table 2: Average wages for non-students 15 
to 29 and persons 30 and older 


Average Average Ratio 
hourly weekly 
wage wage 


Hourly Weekly 


1997 
15 to 29 10.70 
30 and older 13.96 


392.55 
525.13 


1998 
15 to 29 11.02 
30 and older He a 


404.26 
534.06 


Source: Labour Force Survey 
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Summary 


The school-to-work transition is probably more com- 
plex than ever. Many young people work while still 
going to school. Others, once graduated, may return 
to school as adults. Hence, the line between the two 
activities has become blurred. 


This is not to say that the school-to-work transition 
cannot be measured. On average, it took eight years in 
1998, beginning at age 16 and ending at age 23. As 
well, data from the Survey of Labour and Income 
Dynamics give an indication of the average time it takes 
to find work after graduation. While many young peo- 
ple start work the same month they graduate, most 
take longer. Approximately 80% of full-time students 
who graduated in 1996 found full-time work within a 
yeat. The percentage of graduates who had found full- 
time work tended to plateau six months after gradua- 
tion. 


Although the start and end ages have remained 
unchanged over the last seven years, other indicators 
show that the school-to-work transition has become 
easier recently. Since 1996, the employment rate for 


Speaking of students... 


Given the strong relationship 
between education and labour 
market success, it is perhaps not 
surprising that youths today are 
more likely to continue their 
education past high school. 


So 
15 


Education has consistently 
been shown to affect labour 
market outcomes. For example, 
in 1998 young people out of 
school without a high school 


3 


0 = i | | 


15-to-29 year-old non-students has jumped close to 
its pre-recession level, with a large increase in employ- 
ment despite a drop in their population. This has led 
to a continued decline in the non-student youth unem- 
ployment rate. 
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Long working hours 


and health 


Margot Shields 


growing share of the workforce is putting in 
Ai hours on the job (see Working hours). 

Whether long hours adversely affect health has 
been debated for decades. However, policy makers 
considering the regulation of working hours have had 
difficulty making decisions based on scientific reseatch 
(Harrington, 1994). 


In Japan, where long working hours are common, 
a growing number of workers have been dying from 
cardiovascular causes in their most productive years. 
Studies based on workers’ compensation claims have 
found that many of the victims had been putting in 
long hours before they died (Uehata, 1991; Nishiyama 
and Johnson, 1997). The Japanese have named such 
deaths Karoshi, meaning “death from overwork.” 


Japanese researchers have proposed a Karoshi 
model to examine the relationship between long hours 
and cardiovascular disease (Uehata, 1991). It is 
hypothesized that long hours bring about unhealthful 
lifestyle changes such as smoking, alcohol abuse, lack 
of physical activity, sleeplessness, poor eating habits, 
and fewer chances for medical examinations. Pro- 
longed periods of working long hours may increase 
anxiety, strain and irritability. Over time, people can 
become fatigued and develop a propensity to obesity. 
The cumulative effect may be cardiovascular disease. 


Using longitudinal data from the first two cycles of 
the National Population Health Survey (NPHS) (1994- 
95 and 1996-97), this article examines Canadian work- 
ers aged 25 to 54 who worked at least 35 hours a 
week in 1994-95. People in this age range are the most 
likely to feel stress from the “time-crunch,” as they 
juggle work, family and personal responsibilities 
(Frederick, 1995). 


Adapted from an article in Health Reports (Statistics 
Canada, Catalogue no. 82-003-XPB) 11, no. 2 (Autumn 
1999). Margot Shields is with the Health Statistics 
Division. She can be reached at (613) 951-4177 or 
shiemar@statcan.ca. 
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Working hours 


At the turn of the century, a typical worker in Canada put 
in a 60-hour week. In the following decades, largely as a 
result of union activity, efforts were made to reduce the 
length of the work week in the interests of health and 
safety. It was widely argued that more opportunity for 
rest and time to participate more fully in family life would 
have a positive effect on workers’ physical and mental 
health (Benimadhu, 1987). As a result, there was a general 
downturn in working hours, and the average work week 
stabilized in the 35-to-40 hour range in the mid-1960s. 


However, average weekly hours provide an incomplete 
picture. Although average hours worked per week have 
changed very little since the mid-1960s, a new trend has 
developed since the economic downturn of the early 1980s: 
“houts polarization” (Morissette and Sunter, 1994; Sunter 
and Morissette, 1994; Sheridan, Sunter and Diverty, 
1996). The proportions of male workers putting in both 
longer (41 or more) and shorter weekly hours (less than 
35) have risen. Among female workers, a growing per- 
centage work long hours. The proportion of the popula- 
tion working long hours is highest at ages 25 to 54, and 
the shift out of standard to long hours has been the most 
skewed for women aged 35 to 54 (Sheridan, Sunter and 
Diverty, 1996). 


Distribution of usual weekly hours, 
employees aged 25 and over, by sex 


1980 1985 1989 1995 
% 

Men 
1 to 34 4.4 5.2 5.2 Toe 
35 to 40 775 75.0 73.4 68.6 
41 and over 18.0 19.7 21.4 24.3 
Women 
1 to 34 29.9 30.9 29.3 30.1 
35 to 40 64.5 62.6 63.4 61.3 
41 and over 5.6 6.5 1.3 8.6 


Source: Labour Force Survey 
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The data are analyzed in the context of the early 
phases of the Karoshi model to determine whether long 
houts (41 or more a week) are associated with 
depression and with changes in health behaviours. Four 
indicators—weight, smoking, drinking, and physical 
activity—are used to investigate whether moving from 
standard to long hours is related to unhealthful life- 
style changes (see Data source and limitations). 


Working hours and health 


Surprisingly few studies have examined associations 
between working hours and health status and behav- 
iours. Although the effects of shift work have been 
studied extensively, it is rare for research to focus on 
the quantity of hours (Spurgeon, Harrington and 
Cooper, 1997). Nonetheless, sufficient evidence exists 
to raise concerns about the health and safety risks of 
working long hours (Harrington, 1994; Spurgeon, 
Harrington and Cooper, 1997; World Health Organi- 
zation, 1985.) 


In North America and Europe, research has 
focused on the association between high job strain 
(high psychological demands coupled with low 
decision-making latitude [Karasek and Theorell, 1990}) 
and health outcomes such as depression, anxiety, 
migraines, high blood pressure and coronary heart 
disease (Karaseks 1979 3k arasekiet ala 951. emer et 
al., 1994; Wilkins and Beaudet, 1998), and health 
behaviours such as smoking and excess body weight 
(iellerstedt and Jeffery, 1997)o However, most 
research based on the job strain model has not explic- 
itly examined the effect of the number of working 
hours. 


Among the few studies on number of hours 
wotked, a recent report by the Economic and Social 
Research Council in Great Britain concluded that long 
hours did have negative health consequences (Sease and 
Scales, 1998). Researchers found that working long 
hours increased feelings of stress and was associated 
with a decline in physical exercise. For women, long 
hours were associated with several conditions, includ- 
ing problems with arms, legs, hands, and blood pres- 
sure. 


The final stage of the Karoshi model—cardiovascu- 
lar disease—has not been investigated extensively. 
Japanese research, based on case studies of small sam- 
ples of male subjects, suggests an association between 
long working hours, high blood pressure and heart 
disease (Sokejima and Kagamimori, 1998; Hayashi et 
al., 1996; Iwasaki et al., 1998). 
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Workers putting in long hours 


In 1994-95, among the population aged 25 to 54 
working 35 hours or more per week, a higher per- 
centage of men than women put in long hours. Half 
of the men reported 41 or more hours of work per 
week, compared with about one-quarter (28%) of their 
female counterparts (Table 1). Men working long 
hours averaged 55 per week; women, 51. Among 
those working long hours, 32% of the men and 19% 
of the women put in at least 60 hours per week. 


For men, long hours were more common at ages 
25 to 34 and 35 to 44 than at age 45 or older. By 
contrast, for women, working long hours was not 


Table 1: Persons who worked 35 hours or 
more per week throughout 1994-95, by 
selected characteristics 


Women 


Long 
Total hours* 


000 % 


Total 2,789 


Age 

25 to 34 1,058 
35 to 44 1,093 
45 to 54 638 


Marital status 

Married 2,016 
Never-married 410 
Previously married 360 


Child(ren) under age 
12 in household 
1,841 1,043 
ZOS 1,746 


Education 
High school graduation 

or less 1,439 778 
Some postsecondary 1,086 734 
Postsecondary 

graduation 1,880 Wye2 


Household income 
Lowest/lower- 

middle/middle 53 756 
Upper-middle 44 iPZoo 
Highest 58 691 
Missing 49 87 


Source: National Population Health Survey 

Note: Totals may not add because amounts too small to 
provide reliable estimates were excluded. 

41 or more hours per week. 


* 
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significantly related to age. Marital status was not 
associated with long hours for either male or female 
workers. However, men in households with young 
children were significantly more likely than other men 
to work long hours. For women, the proportion 
working long hours differed little by the presence of 
young children at home. 


Postsecondary graduates were significantly more 
likely to work long hours, compared with workers 
whose formal education had not extended beyond high 
school. As well, men and women in high income 
households were more likely than those in middle 
income households to put in long hours. For men, 
long hours were also common among those in house- 
holds with incomes in the low-to-middle range. 


Job characteristics 


The propensity to work long hours was associated 
with several aspects of employment (see Measures of 
work characteristics). Men and women in white-collar 
occupations were mote likely to report long hours than 
were those in clerical, sales and service occupations or 
in blue-collar occupations (Table 2). High proportions 
of shift workers and the self-employed worked long 
hours. And not surprisingly, long hours were very 
common among those who worked at more than one 
job or business (94% for men and 82% for women). 


However, high job strain, high job insecurity and 
low supervisor support were not related to working 
hours. Among persons who reported these situations, 
no significant differences existed in the proportions 
working long versus standard hours. 


Changing hours 


Most people who worked standard hours in 1994-95 
continued to do so throughout 1996-97: 64% of men 
and 69% of women (Table 3). Men who worked long 
hours in 1994-95 were more likely to continue in 1996- 
97 (66%). However, this was not the case for women; 
those who worked long hours in 1994-95 were about 
as likely to reduce their hours as they were to continue 
with long hours. And the percentage of men moving 
from standard to long hours was close to triple 
the corresponding percentage for women (21% 
versus 8%). 
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Table 2: Persons aged 25 to 54 who 
worked 35 hours or more per week 
throughout 1994-95, by job characteristics 
a esespesennsescnesnenies 


Men Women 


Long Long 
Total hours* Total hours* 


a 
000 


Total 4,414 


Occupation 
White-collar 1,487 56 1,193 C5) 
Clerical, sales 

or service 875 46 1,192 22 
Blue-collar 1,843 45 PEs, 17h 


Missing 209 og 130 35 


Self-employed 
Yes 795 80 271 67 
No 3,619 43 


Shift worker 
Yes 976 Sy7/ 380 36 
No 3,438 48 


Multiple jobholder 
Yes 247 94 163 82 
No 4,167 47 2,626 24 


High job strain 
Yes 728 48 816 24 
No 3,347 oi 1,778 29 
Missing 339 42 195 29 


High job insecurity - 
Yes 1,189 49 778 Zi 
No 2,886 51 1,817 28 
Missing 339 42 195 29 


Low supervisor 


support 
Yes 724 52 444 27 
No 35351 50 PAE 28 
Missing 339 42 195 29 


Source: National Population Health Survey 
* 41 or more hours per week. 


Weight 


Body mass index (BMI) is a measure of weight in rela- 
tion to height. A BMI greater than 27 is associated 
with increased occurrence of hypertension, coronary 
heart disease and diabetes (National Health and 
Welfare, 1988; Gilmore, 1999). The 25-to-27 range is 
suggested as a caution zone that may lead to health 
problems in some people. 
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Table 3: Working hour patterns, persons 
aged 25 to 54 who worked 35 hours or 
more per week throughout 1994-95 


eee sm A PE OT LE SLE SS 


Men Women 


Standard hours in 1994-95 

Continued standard hours in 1996-97 64 
Moved to long hours in 1996-97 21 
Reduced hours in 1996-97 ills 


Long hours in 1994-95 
Continued long hours in 1996-97 66 
Reduced hours in 1996-97 34 


Source: National Population Health Survey 
Note: Long hours are 41 or more per week. 


Among the workers examined in this analysis, a 
much higher proportion of men than women were 
overweight in 1994-95 (BMI greater than 27): 36% 
versus 23% (Table 4). Similarly, the proportion of men 
having some excess weight (BMI 25 to 27) was close 
to double that of women: 25%, compared with 13%. 
The men with excess weight (BMI 25 or higher) aver- 
aged 196 pounds (89 kilograms); the women, 168 
pounds (76 kilograms). 


When factors such as age, education, smoking sta- 
tus, occupation, shift work and work stress were taken 
into account, men who worked long hours in 1994-95 
had increased odds (1.4) of having excess body weight 
(data not shown). Among women, this association 
was not found. 


Between 1994-95 and 1996-97, the average weight 
gain was minimal: about one pound (0.45 kilograms) 
for men and 2 pounds (0.91 kilograms) for women. 
Nevertheless, approximately 10% of both men and 
women had an unhealthy weight gain; of these, the 
men gained an average of 19 pounds (8.6 kilograms), 
and the women, 21 pounds (9.7 kilograms). 


For men, moving from standard to long hours was 
associated with unhealthy weight gain. And even when 
factors such as age, education, smoking status, occu- 
pation, shift work and work stress were taken into 
account, men whose hours changed from standard to 
long had more than twice the odds (2.2) of experienc- 
ing an unhealthy weight gain, compared with men who 
continued to work standard hours (data not shown). 
Among women, no significant association was found 
between unhealthy weight gain and a change in work- 
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ing hours, although there was a significant relationship 
with job strain. Women classified as having high job 
strain in 1994-95 had increased odds (1.8) of experi- 
encing an unhealthy weight gain by 1996-97. 


Smoking 


In 1994-95, some 28% of the male and 25% of the 
female workers in this analysis were daily smokers 
(Table 4). No relationship existed, however, between 
working hours and the propensity to be a daily smoker. 
As well, unlike other studies that have found an asso- 
ciation between job strain and smoking (Hellerstedt 
and Jeffery, 1997; Green and Johnson, 1990), this 
analysis found no significant relationship for either sex. 


Table 4: Health indicators, persons aged 25 
to 54 who worked 35 or more hours per 
week throughout 1994-95 


New major depressive 
episode, 1996-97 


Body mass index, 1994-95 
Some excess weight (BMI 25 to 27) 25 13 
Overweight (BMI greater than 27) 36 23 


pounds (kilograms) 
Average weight in 1994-95 
Total 180.7 (82.0) 141.7 (64.3) 
BMI 25 or higher 195.7 (88.8) 167.6 (76.0) 


Average weight gain by 
1996-97 e2 (Oss 2.0 (0. 
% gain 0.9 


Unhealthy gain 19.1 (8.6) 21.4 (9.7 
% with gain 10 10 


Daily smoker, 1994-95 (%) 


Increase in daily smoking 
by 1996-97 (%) 
Average daily increase (cigarettes) 


Increase in weekly alcohol 
consumption by 1996-97 (%) 
Average weekly increase (drinks) 


Decrease in leisure-time physical 
activity by 1996-97 (%) 43 
Average decrease (periods per month) 16 


Source: National Population Health Survey 

Note: Based on male and female longitudinal respondents 
for whom non-proxy information was available. 
Excludes “missing.” 
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Between 1994-95 and 1996-97, some 9% of male 
and 7% of female workers increased their daily smok- 
ing; that is, they either became daily smokers (after 
being non-smokers or occasional smokers) or they 
increased the number of cigarettes they smoked per 
day by at least three. Men who increased their smok- 
ing did so, on average, by an additional 10 cigarettes 
per day; women’s average daily increase was 8 


(Table 4). 


For both sexes, changing from standard to long 
hours was associated with increased smoking. But as 
is true for weight gain, factors such as age and educa- 
tion can affect smoking behaviour. Therefore, this 
analysis takes these factors into consideration, along 
with other employment characteristics such as occu- 
pation, shift work and work stress. Men who changed 
from standard to long hours had more than twice the 
odds of an increase in daily smoking than men who 
continued to work standard hours; the corresponding 
odds for women were more than four times higher 
(data not shown). 


Alcohol consumption 


Between 1994-95 and 1996-97, some 34% of male 
workers and 25% of female workers studied 
increased their weekly alcohol consumption (Table 4). 
Men who increased their consumption took, on aver- 
age, an additional six drinks per week, while women 
had, on average, three more drinks. 


Among women, higher alcohol consumption was 
associated with changes in working hours. Those who 
moved from standard to long hours had higher odds 
of increased consumption, compared with those who 
continued to work standard hours (data not shown). 
Women who had worked long hours in 1994-95 and 
subsequently reduced their hours also had high odds 
of increased drinking. 


For men, an increase in weekly hours was not asso- 
ciated with consuming mote alcohol. However, those 
who had worked standard hours in 1994-95 and 
reduced their hours by 1996-97 had significantly lower 
odds of increasing their alcohol consumption. This 
may teflect health problems that could have prompted 
the reduction in work hours. Male shift workers, too, 
had significantly low odds of reporting increased 
drinking. 
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Data source and limitations 


The data are from the household longitudinal component 
of the 1994-95 and 1996-97 cycles of the National Popula- 
tion Health Survey, conducted by Statistics Canada (Swain, 
Catlin and Beaudet, 1999). Results are based on 3,830 
adult workers aged 25 to 54 (2,181 men and 1,649 
women) who worked 35 hours or more per week through- 
out the year before their 1994-95 interview. 


Multivariate analyses were used to estimate associations 
between working hours and depression, and changes in 
weight, smoking, drinking and exercise, while controlling 
for education, income, occupation, shift work and self- 
employment, among other socioeconomic and work- 
related traits. 


Respondents were asked their usual weekly working 
hours and the start and end dates for each job over the 
previous year. It may have been difficult for some to recall 
this information. Working hours may be underestimated 
for those who had a complex work history over the year, 
particularly if it involved multiple jobs. The calculation to 
derive average working hours was based on a maximum 
of three jobs. 


Professionals and managers often work unpaid over- 
time to deal with excessive workloads. These workers may 
not report those additional hours, which would result in 
an underestimate of working hours for this group. 


Respondents classified as working standard hours in 
both reference years may not have done so in the inter- 
vening year. This may have had an effect on the associa- 
tions of changes observed between reference years. 


The calculation of body mass index was based on self- 
reported data; some respondents may have under- 
reported their weight and/or over-reported their height. 


Respondents were classified as having experienced a 
“new” major depressive episode if they experienced 
depression in the year before the 1996-97 survey but not 
in the year before the 1994-95 survey. It is possible that 
these respondents may have had a history of depression; 
that is, they experienced depression before the NPHS 
began, or had an episode in the non-survey year. 


Physical activity 


In 1994-95, male workers included in this analysis 
exercised, on average, 19 times per month, while 
female workers exercised 17 times per month. For 
both sexes, work hours made no significant differ- 
ence to the average number of times they exercised. 
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Occupation was categorized as white- 
collar (administrative and profes- 
sional); clerical, sales or service; and 
blue-collar, based on the 1980 Stand- 
atd Occupational Classification sys- 
tem. 


Respondents were asked if they 
“worked mainly for others for wages, 
salary, of commission, or in their own 
business, farm or professional prac- 
tice.” The latter were classified as se/f- 
employed. Unpaid family workers were 
excluded from the analysis. 


Respondents who reported work- 
ing anything but a regular daytime 
shift were coded as shift workers 
(including evening shift, night shift, 
rotating shift, split shift, irregular/on 
call schedule or other). 


Some people had more than one 
job at the same time during the refer- 
ence year. Those who held two or 
mote jobs concurrently throughout 
1994-95 were classified as multiple 
jobholders. 


When a respondent had more than 
one job during the reference year, the 
questions on occupation, self-employ- 
ment, and shift work were asked 
about the main job. 


Respondents were classified as 
working standard hours if, on average, 
they worked 35 to 40 hours per week, 
and as working long hours if, on aver- 
age, they worked 41 or more hours. 
The analysis in this article is based only 


Measures of work characteristics 


on persons who worked 35 or more 
houts per week throughout reference 
year 1994-95. 


The study examined the following 
categories of average working hours actoss 
reference years: 


n standard-standard: standard hours 
the entire year in both reference years 


n standard-long: standard hours for 
the entire reference year 1994-95 and 
long hours for the entire reference year 
1996-97 


n standard-reduced: standard hours for 
the entire 1994-95 reference year, and 
reduced hours (less than 35 per week) 
ot weeks (less than 52) in reference 
year 1996-97 


a long-long: long hours for the entire 
year in both reference years 


a long-reduced: long hours for the 
entire 1994-95 reference year, and 
reduced hours (less than 41 per week) 
ot weeks (less than 52) in reference 
year 1996-97 


The questions on job strain, job 
insecurity and supervisor support were 
asked in the 1994-95 survey about the 
job the respondent had at the time of 
the interview. To measure job strain, 
people were asked to rank their 
responses to the following seven state- 
ments using a 5-point scale ranging 
from “strongly agree” (a score of 1) to 
“strongly disagree” (a score of 5). 


1. Your job requires that you learn 
new things (reverse score). 


2. Your job requires a high level of skill 
(reverse score). 


3. Your job allows you freedom to 
decide how you do your job (reverse 
score). 


4,.Your job requires that you do 
things over and over. 


5. Your job is very hectic (reverse 
score). 


6. You are free from conflicting 
demands that others make. 


7. You have a lot to say about what 
happens in your job (reverse score). 


Job strainwas measured as the ratio 
of psychological demands (items 5 
and 6) to decision latitude (items 1, 2, 
3, 4and 7). 


Job insecurity was measured by the 
statement, Your job security its 
good.” Respondents who replied 
“neither agree nor disagree,” “disa- 
eree,” or “strongly disagree” were cat- 
egorized as experiencing job insecurity. 


Supervisor support was measured by 
the statement, “Your supervisor is 
helpful in getting the job done.” 
Respondents who said they disagreed 
or strongly disagreed were categorized 
as receiving low support from their 
supervisor. 


Between 1994-95 and 1996-97, some 43% of men 
and 41% of women reduced the number of times they 
exercised. However, those who decreased their physi- 
cal activity tended to have had relatively high levels to 
begin with: the men had exercised an average 29 times 
per month in 1994-95, and the women, 27 times. By 
1996-97, these men and women had reduced their 
exercise level to an average 13 times per month. 


However, changes in working hours were not 
related to a decrease in physical activity. The odds 
that workers who moved from standard to long hours 
would report fewer periods of exercise were not sig- 
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nificantly different from the odds for workers who 
continued with standard hours (data not shown). Thus, 
among the four lifestyle consequences of long hours 
that are hypothesized by the Karoshi model and that 
are examined in this analysis, a reduction in physical 
activity is the only one not supported by NPHS data. 


These findings are somewhat unexpected, as an 
increase in time on the job is apt to reduce the time 
available for exercise. Furthermore, they run counter 
to the observations in the previously mentioned Brit- 
ish study (Sease and Scales, 1998). However, those 
researchers used a more detailed breakdown of hours 
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of work, and detected an associa- 
tion between “excessively long 
hours” (60 or more a week) and 
lower levels of physical activity. 
Moreover, the British study did not 
report the relationship between 
changes in working hours and time 
devoted to physical activity. 


A finer breakdown of working 
hours in the NPHS data—standard 
(35 to 40 hours per week), some- 
what long (41 to 59 hours), 
and excessively long (60 or 
more hours)—revealed modest 
decreases in exercise levels among 
women who moved from stand- 
atd to somewhat long hours, and 
among men who moved from 
somewhat long to excessively long 
hours. All other cases showed 
modest increases in exercise levels. 
When the analysis was repeated 
eliminating those who did not 
exercise at all in 1994-95, the pat- 
terns were similar. 


Some respondents may have 
used exercise to cope with poten- 
tial stressors associated with long 
working hours. However, season- 
ality may also play a role. The time 
devoted to exercise varies through- 
out the year and tends to peak in 
the summer. NPHS respondents’ 
activity levels were measured only 
once in each survey cycle, and indi- 
viduals who increased their work- 
ing hours from standard to long or 
somewhat long to 60 or more 
hours per week were more likely 
to have been interviewed in the 
summer. 


Depression 


Previous studies have shown a 
number of mental health problems 
to be related to the work environ- 
ment (Karasek, 1979; Lerner et al., 
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1994). However, most of the 
emphasis has been on job strain, 
with little attention paid to work- 
ing hours. 


Of the population aged 25 to 54 
who worked 35 or more hours pet 
week throughout 1994-95, some 
5% of women and 3% of men 
were classified as having experi- 
enced a “new” major depressive 
episode at some time in the 
12 months before their 1996-97 
interview (Table 4). Women who 
worked long hours in 1994-95 had 
2.2 times the odds of noting a 
major depressive episode, com- 
pared with those who worked 
standard hours (data not shown). 
For men, no relationship was 
found between depression and 
long working hours. However, 
consistent with previous studies, 
high job strain was related to 
depression for both sexes. 


Conclusion 


From the turn of the century to the 
1960s, Canada experienced a 
decline in working hours, which led 
some economists to predict a 
32-hour work week (Hameed, 
1974). This has not happened. In 
fact, the proportions of men and 
women putting in long hours have 
been rising since the early 1980s. 


In 1994-95, half of male and 
over a quarter of female full-time 
yeat-round workers spent at least 
41 hours a week on the job. For 
both sexes, long hours were asso- 
ciated with high educational attain- 
ment, white-collar occupations, and 
predictably, self-employment, shift 
work and multiple jobholding. 
For men, long hours were also 
associated with being aged 25 to 
44, and with having young children 
at home. 
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Relatively little research has been 
devoted to the health implications 
of working long hours. It is not 
yet known whether the Japanese 
Karoshi model can be applied to 
Canada. However, data from the 
National Population Health Survey 
indicate that switching from stand- 
ard to long hours between 1994- 
95 and 1996-97 increased the risk 
of certain negative health behav- 
iouts. Both men and women 
whose work schedules changed in 
this way had high odds of 
increased cigarette consumption, 
compared with workers who put 
in standard hours in both periods. 
Men who reported such a change 
in working hours had high odds of 
an unhealthy weight gain, com- 
pared with those who maintained 
standard hours. Women whose 
hours lengthened from standard to 
long had high odds of increased 
alcohol consumption, compared 
with women who continued with 
standard hours. In addition, 
women who worked long hours in 
1994-95 had increased odds of 
subsequently experiencing depres- 
sion, compared with those who 
wotked standard hours. 


Readers who wish to see tables pre- 
senting the odds ratios mentioned 
in this article should consult the full 
study: “Long working hours and 
health,” Health Reports (Statistics 
Canada, Catalogue no. 82-003- 
AEB) 11, no. 2 (Autumn 1999): 
33-48. 
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Recent reports and studies 


™ JUST RELEASED 


@ Financial performance indicators 


Moraunce iirst ume since, 1991) late Canadian 
firms—those with annual revenues of more than 
$75 million—experienced a decline in profitability 
in 1998. However, they were still more profitable 
than medium and smaller enterprises, continuing 
a trend that began after the 1991 recession. 


Large firms enjoy many economic advantages. 
With larger-scale operations they can keep input, 
advertising, distribution and other operating costs 
down. They may also benefit from lower finan- 
cing costs and be better able than smaller firms 
to take advantage of opportunities in foreign 
markets. 


Statistics Canada has recently released 
information on the financial performance and 
balance sheets of Canadian businesses. These 
indicators were developed using the income tax 
returns of about one million corporations, along 
with data from Statistics Canada’s quarterly and 
annual programs of financial statistics for 
enterprises. 


Financial Performance Indicators for Canadian Business 
(Catalogue no. 61F0058XCB, vol.»1, $170; Cata- 
logue no. 61F0059XCB, vol. 2, $190; Catalogue 
nO OLEO06GOX CB vol. 335921 02 :Catalosue no: 
10-3010XKB, vols. 1 to 3 and selected provinces/ 
regions, $695) is now available on CD-ROM. 


For more information, or to enquire about 
concepts, methods or data quality, contact Ed 
Hamilton, Industrial Organization and Finance 
Divisions e-atc(oOl3)y 1951-45100 slo vorder “the 
publication, contact Jeannine D’Angelo at (613) 
951-2604, or the nearest Statistics Canada Regional 
Beterence Cenire; 
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@ Implications of a greying population 


A recent collection of essays analyzes population 
aging and its implications for the economy and 
society. These essays argue that it is useful to 
study “cohort flow,” that is, to track specific 
groups of individuals as they move from working 
age into, and through, “old age.” 


The book’s nine chapters deal with both the 
demographic changes and their cultural and 
institutional context. One chapter analyzes the 
economic circumstances of older Canadians; 
another looks at family status and living arrange- 
ments; and others concentrate on changes that 
modify family ties, living arrangements, and the 
health and functioning of older persons. Several 
chapters deal explicitly with related social policies 
in Great Britain and Canada. 


Cohort Flow and the Consequences of Population 
Ageing, an International Analysis and Review (Catalogue 
no. 89-569-XCB, $45), a collaborative effort of 
Statistics Canada and university researchers, is 
now available on CD-ROM. Internet and print 
versions will be available later in 2000. 


For more information, or to enquire about 
concepts, methods or data quality, contact Leroy 
Stone, Family and Community Support Systems 
DimisiontMais(G13) 951297525 


B Article from Canadian Economic 
Observer 


The labour market in the 1990s 


The performance of the labour market in the 
1990s was significantly different from that of 
the 1980s, according to a feature article in the 
January 2000 issue of Canadian Economic Observer. 
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Following the recession of the early 1990s, 
firms apparently preferred to trim hiring to adjust 
to a weak economic recovery, rather than increase 
layoffs. With a low hiring rate, the participation 
rate in the labour force was depressed, particularly 
among young people. Workers created their own 
jobs and self-employment increased. With fewer 
job opportunities, rates of quitting fell in paid 
jobs, and labour mobility slowed—increasing job 
tenure among the employed. Downsizing was 


also higher in the 1990s. 


In addition to the strong growth in self- 
employment, the labour market in the 1990s was 
matked by a continued increase in the human 
capital of workers, that is, in both their education 
and experience. For example, the proportion of 
the labour force with a university education 
increased from about 10% in 1976 to 18% in 
1998. 


Canadian Economic Observer (Catalogue no. 
11-010-XPB, $23/$227) is a monthly publication. 
For more information, or to enquite about 
concepts, methods or data quality, contact Garnett 
Picot or Andrew Heisz, Business and Labour 
Market Analysis Division, at (613) 951-8214 or 
(613) 951-3748, respectively. 


@ Article from Services Indicators 
Innovation in the engineering services industry 


This article is based on data from the 1997 Survey 
of Innovation, which was the first to look at 
innovation in selected knowledge-based and 
information-intensive service industries. It presents 
estimates of innovation in engineering services 
between 1994 and 1996. 


The data show that large engineering firms 
are considerably more innovative than small ones. 
As well, firms that do not innovate are less likely 
totry because»of the inherent fisks. Product 
innovation is the most common of three types 
of innovation studied. Firms cite clients as their 
most important source of new ideas, while 
acknowledging the importance of research and 
development. The most significant barriers to 
innovation are market uncertainties and difficulties 
in obtaining capital. 


For more information about this article, which 
appeared in the third-quarter 1999 issue of Services 
Indicators (Catalogue no. 63-016-XIB, $26/$87 
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or Catalogue no. 63-016-XPB, $35/$116), contact 
Daood ..Hamdani, Science,” Innovation “and 
Electronic Information Division, at (613) 
951-3490; daood.hamdani@statcan.ca. For infor- 
mation about Services Indicators, contact Don 
Little, Services» Division, vat) (613) 95126709: 
littdon@statcan.ca. 


M@ Demographic report, 1998-1999 


The first part of this report looks at the Canadian 
population at the end of the twentieth century. 
It also describes the most recent demographic 
trends (population growth, fertility, deaths, 
marriages, divorces, international and _ inter- 
provincial migration), placing them in an interna- 
tional context. 


The sécond> part "of ‘the report offers’ three 
studies on current Canadian topics. The first 
deals with the relationship between fertility and 
income among the young. The second reviews 
changes in life expectancy between 1986 and 1996. 
The third study looks at growth in the Aboriginal 
population since 1986. 


The 1998-99 edition of the Report on the 
Demographic Situation in Canada (Catalogue no. 
91-209-XPE, $31) is now available. For more 
information, or to enquire about concepts, 
methods or data quality, contact Alain Bélanger, 
Demography Division, at (613) 951-2326; fax: 
(613) 951-2307; belaala@statcan.ca. 


@ Data guide update 


This popular reference document from the Labour 
and Household Surveys Analysis Division 
describes major Statistics Canada surveys related 
to labour or income. It provides survey coverage, 
typical uses of the data, related publications and 
hypothetical case studies for most sources. The 
guide also lists relevant contact persons, Statistics 
Canada Regional Reference Centres and deposi- 
tory libraries. 


An updated version of the Labour Market and 
Income Data Guide (Catalogue no. 75F0O010XIB, 
free) is now available in PDF format on the 
Statistics Canada website (www.statcan.ca). The 
menu path is “Concepts, definitions and methods,” 
then “Guides and reference documents.” 
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For more information, contact Joanne Pilon, 
Labour and Household Surveys Analysis Division, 
ea eo Te SO5 950 Maxtt GIS) hie 9 She 479: 
pilojoa@statcan.ca. 


@ Millennial portrait of Canada 


The latest edition of Canada: A Portrait paints a 
visual and analytical portrait of Canada’s social, 
economic and cultural life on the eve of the 
new century. Drawing from Statistics Canada’s 
rich database, the 204-page book contains a series 
of articles and more than 100 photographs 
illustrating the major trends and issues that have 
shaped Canadians’ lives. Six perspectives are 
provided: the land, the people, the society, arts 
and leisure, the economy, and Canada’s place in 
the world. 


The 56" edition of Canada: A Portrait 
(Catalogue no. 11-403-XPE, $47.95), which first 
appeared in 1927 on the occasion of Canada’s 
60th anniversary, is now available. For more 
information, contact Jonina Wood, Communi- 
cations Division, at (613) 951-1114; fax: (613) 
951-5116; woodjon@statcan.ca. 


@ Analytical Studies Branch research 
Papets seties 


Understanding the Innovation Process: Innovation in 
Dynamic Service Industries 

G. Gellatly and V. Peters 

Research Paper ‘Series no, 127 


This study explores key aspects of innovation in 
a group of service industries (communications, 
financial services and technical business services). 
It reveals high rates of innovation in these 
services—as high as those in many manufacturing 
industries. 


Betweene 1994scand.1996; 62% of firms: in 
financial services introduced a new or improved 
product, process or form of organization, as 
did 45% of communications firms and 43% of 
establishments in technical business services. 


Innovation strategies in dynamic services often 
share a set of common characteristics, such as 
an emphasis on product innovation, a strong 
customer orientation, and a commitment to 
service quality. Beyond these common elements, 
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What’s new? 


however, the study found that innovation strategies 
depended largely on the competitive pressures 
shaping their industries. 


Data are from the 1996 Survey of Innovation. 
The survey included businesses in broadcasting 
and telecommunications industries, banks, trust 
companies and life insurers, and businesses in 
computer and related services, engineering, and 
other scientific and technical services. A detailed 
report entitled Innovation in Dynamic Service Industries 


(Catalogue no. 88-516-XPB, $40) is also available. 


For more information, or to enquire about 
concepts, methods or data quality, contact Guy 
Gellatly, Micro Economic Analysis Division, at 
(613) 951-3758. 


Innovation, Training and Success 
J. Baldwin 
Research ‘Paper Series no, 137 


Ine “recent, yeats, “srowth has been fastest in 
industries involved in the so-called “knowledge 
economy.” ‘These industries produce innovative 
products and offer high value added per worker. 
While high-tech sectors are often seen to be the 
sources of growth, in reality innovation is far 
more widespread. Every industry has firms that 
focus on innovation. 


This study finds a close relationship between 
innovation and a firm’s success, as measured by 
growth, profitability or productivity. Firms that 
develop new processes ot products, or firms that 
adopt new, advanced technologies, grow faster. 


For more information, or to enquire about 
concepts, methods or data quality, contact John 
Baldwin, Micro Economic Analysis Division, at 
(613) 951-8588. 


The Evolution of Pension Coverage of Young and Prime- 
aged Workers in Canada 

R. Morissette and M. Drolet 

Research Paper Series no. 138 


This study, based on the Survey of Union 
Membership, the Labour Market Activity Survey 
and the Survey of Labour and Income Dynamics, 
examines registered pension plan (RPP) coverage 
of full-time employees of different ages in the 
Ppfivate sector between the mid-1980s and the 
mid-1990s. 
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What’s new? 


The study found lower pension coverage in 
industries employing lower-skilled workers. 
Because worker turnover is less costly in these 
industries than in others, some firms may have 
fewer incentives to use pension plans to keep 
employees with the company. Employment shifts 
towatd such industries may then reduce RPP 
coverage. 


Within industries, increases in the skill level of 
jobs may lead to higher pension coverage. Firms 
that employ highly skilled workers may have 
strong incentives to keep them and, consequently, 
may often offer a pension plan. Changes in the 
propensity of workers to hold higher skilled jobs 
(approximated by highly paid jobs) may then 
influence RPP coverage. 


The presence of unions may increase workers’ 
chances of being offered a pension plan, if unions 
negotiate both wage offers and fringe benefits. 
If: so, avdecline in, unton coveragencoulds be 
associated with a decrease in RPP coverage. 


Por further information, or to enquire about 
concepts, methods or data quality, contact Marie 
Drolet or René Morissette, Business and Labour 
Market Analysis Division, at (613) 951-5691 or 
(613) 951-3608, respectively. 


Differences in Innovator and Non-innovator Proftles: 
Small Establishments in Business Services 

G. Gellatly 

Research Paper Series no. 143 


This report looks at business service industries 
and explores the strategic differences between 
small firms that are committed to innovation 
and those that are not. These industries include 
computer and related services, engineering, and 
other scientific and technical services. Four out 
of ten small establishments in these industries 
used innovative practices, such as introducing 
new of improved products, processes or forms 
of organization. 


The study, based on a sample of about 2,500 
small establishments from the 1996 Survey of 
Innovation, found two important differences 
between innovators and non-innovators. First, 
innovators placed greater emphasis on developing 
certain capabilities. For example, innovative firms 
attached more importance to financial manage- 
ment and the acquisition of capital. They also 
emphasized the recruitment of skilled labour and 
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compensation incentives. These distinctions indicate 
that among small firms in  research-and- 
development intensive industries, competencies 
in financing and human resources play a critical 
role in the innovation process. 


Second, innovators placed greater emphasis 
on problem solving. Successful innovation 
programs often arise out of a process of “learning 
by doing.” The likelihood of encountering barriers 
to innovation increases as companies intensify 
their investments in research and development 
and intellectual property. The study also found 
that businesses that successfully developed innova- 
tions were more likely to encounter problems 
related to marketing, imitation of their innovations, 
and skill shortages. 


For more information, or to enquire about 
concepts, methods or data quality, contact Guy 
Gellatly, Micro Economic Analysis Division, at 
(Gk ole a 38. 


To obtain copies of these or other studies in 
the Research Paper Series, contact Louise Laurin 
at (613) 951-4676. They are also available free 
on the Statistics Canada website (www.statcan.ca). 
The menu path ds ~Products sand (services 
“Downloadable research papers (free),” then 
“Analytical studies.” 


They can be obtained, as well, through Statistics 
Canada Regional Reference Centres, or from the 
Publications Review Committee, Analytical Studies 
Branch, 24th floor, R.H. Coats Building, Ottawa, 
Ontario K1A OT6. Or phone (613) 951-1804; 
faxes (64 Sy 85 185405: 


@ WHAT’S NEW IN LABOUR 
STATISTICS? 


B Latest on the labour force 


The Labour Force Survey (LFS) has undergone 
extensive revision. A “composite estimation” 
method, which reduces the volatility of month- 
to-month changes for a number of variables, 
has been adopted by the survey. Furthermore, 
LES: \festimatesiehave. beenpurevised: ptommetiect 
population counts based on the 1996 Census. 
These two changes have necessitated a revision 
of all LFS estimates back to January 1976. 
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The Winter 1999 issue of Labour Force Update 
(Catalogue no. 71-005-XPB, $29/$96), titled “An 
ovetview of the 1999 labour market,” uses the 
revised data. Selected observations follow. 


M@ Employment grew at a healthy pace for a 
third straight year in 1999, led by hiring in 
the manufacturing sector, particularly in the 
computer and electronic parts industries. 


@ The number of working Canadians increased 
by 427,000 in 1999, up 3.0% from the previous 
yeat. Overall, by December some 14.7 million 
people were working in Canada, 61% of the 
working-age population. 


M@ With the job gains came a drop in unemploy- 
ment. By the end of the year, 191,000 fewer 
people were searching for work, a decline 
of almost 15%. This drove the seasonally 
adjusted unemployment rate down from 
ool /poatethe istarvlof ithe vyeare to’. 6.8% in 
December, its lowest level since April 1976. 


@ Employment increased among all major age 
groups in 1999. The largest increase occurred 
among men in the core working group (aged 
25 to 54), where employment rose by 134,000, 
up 2.3% from the year before. The employ- 
ment tate for this group increased for the 
third year in a row. 


M@ Almost half (46%) of the gains occurred in 
Ontario, where employment rose by 56,000 
in manufacturing and by 198,200 (3.6%) 
overall. Employment increased by 93,000, 
ot 2.8% in Quebec. By the end of the year, 
its unemployment rate was 8.1%, the lowest 
level since May 1976. In British Columbia, 
55,000 (2.9%) more people were working 
by the end of the year. In percentage terms, 
Newfoundland recorded the country’s fastest 
rate of employment growth in 1999, a 6.8% 
inctease—more than twice the national average 


CE .0%. 


For more information, or to enquite about 
concepts, methods or data quality, contact Geoff 
Bowlby, Labour Force Survey, at (613)-951-3325; 
fax: (613) 951-3012; bowlgeo@statcan.ca, or visit 
“In depth” on Statistics Canada’s website 
(www.statcan.ca). 


For more information about the LFS revisions, 
visit www.statcan.ca/english/concepts/lfs/lfs.pdf. 
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What’s new? 


The Autumn 1999 issue of Labour Force Update, 
titled “Youths and the labour market,” updated 
information first published in the Spring 1997 
edition. At that time, young people were still 
suffering the effects of the early 1990s recession 
and had yet to see any major improvement in 
their chances of finding work. However, the 
labour market for youths has improved drama- 
tically during the last two years. 


Unlike its performance after the early 1980s 
recession, the labour market for young people 
did not rebound immediately following the latest 
recession. Employment rates and participation 
rates declined steeply during most of the decade, 
hitting teenagers particularly hard. However, 
following more than a year of job growth for 
adults, employers began to hire young people 
again in 1998. This trend continued through 1999. 


For additional information, contact Jeannine 
Usalcas, Labour Statistics Division, at (613) 951- 
4720; fax: (613) 951-2869; usaljea@statcan.ca, 
ot visit “In depth” on Statistics Canada’s website 
(www.statcan.ca). 


M Changes to CANSIM data 


Revised LFS historical data are available on 
CANSIM, Statistics Canada’s machine-readable 
database and retrieval system. 


With the adoption of composite estimation, 
detailed seasonally adjusted data at the provincial 
level will be published as monthly estimates rather 
than three-month moving averages—using the 
same 10 matrices and the same D numbers. 


Mowlearn, mote -about these. changes, . visit 
www.statcan.ca/english/CANSIM/ 


communique.htm. 


As of the January 2000 data release, monthly 
seasonally adjusted data on the key labour force 
characteristics for Montréal, Toronto and 
Vancouver are published in Labour Force Informa- 
tion (Catalogue no. 71-001-PPB, $11/$103). These 
series are also accessible through CANSIM (matrix 
3503). Data for the other census metropolitan 
areas (CMAs) will continue to be published as 
three-month moving averages, including those 
for the above-named, to support inter-CMA 
comparisons. Monthly seasonally adjusted data 
for all CMAs will, however, continue to be 
available on request. 
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What’s new? 


HZ New LFS data on CD 


ee The 1999 Labour Force Historical 
Review on CD-ROM (Catalogue no. 
y 71F0004XCB, $195) is now available. 
: It includes the new revised estimates 
highlighted earlier in this section. This annual 
product is a comprehensive database of Labour 
Force Survey estimates, containing thousands of 
cross-classified data series and spanning more 
than two decades. Monthly and annual average 
series from 1976 to 1999 are available on a wide 
range of subjects, including labour force status 
by demographic, education and family character- 
istics and trends in the labour markets of metro- 
politan areas and economic regions. 


For more information, or to enquire about 


concepts, methods or data quality, contact 
Marc Lévesque, Labour Statistics Division, 
ATP A(618) OS a OSs exe OL Meno ol 2509: 


matc.levesque@statcan.ca. To order, contact the 
nearest Statistics Canada Regional Reference Centre. 


H Supplementary measures of 
unemployment 


A new set of supplementary measures of unem- 
ployment has been developed over the last year 
to shed further light on the degree of labour 
market slack and the extent of hardship associated 
with joblessness. These supplementary measures 
were, presented» in, the Summer 1999)issue of 
Labour Force Update. Every year, an update of 
the measures will be provided in the Winter issue, 
which gives an overview of the previous year’s 
labour market. Also, the 1999 Labour Force Histor- 
ical Review on CD-ROM will include provincial 
tables with the monthly and annual supplementary 
measures of unemployment. 


@ Workplace and Employee Survey 


The first findings from the inaugural Workplace 
and Employee Survey for the 1998 reference 
yeat will be available soon. This is a combined 
employer-employee survey, linking the demand 
and supply sides of the labour market. 


The initial publication will carry results from 
the employer questionnaire only on selected 
variables, such as organizational and technological 
change, and business strategies. A more compre- 
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hensive publication, providing data from both 
the employer and the employee surveys, will 
follow, as will research articles and data products 
from the survey. Coincident with the release of 
the main publication will be the availability of a 
master microdata file. 


For more information, contact Howard Krebs, 
Labour Statistics Division, at (613) 951-4063; 
howard.krebs@statcan.ca. 


— Employment Insurance statistics 
ptogram 

The reporting system for Employment Insurance 
(EI) statistics has been revised. Improvements 
to the estimates result from the following changes, 
among others: the latest geographic coding based 
on the 1996 Census and the latest postal code 
file have been incorporated; the seasonal 
adjustment process has been improved; adjust- 
ments to preliminary data are no longer necessary; 
percentage changes are computed with rounded 
data; the mumber, of beneficiaries in) the new 
Northwest Territories and Nunavut is available 
from March 1999; reimbursements to the EI 
program are incorporated in the “total benefits 
paid” series; and transfers to provinces are 


published separately. 


For further information regarding these impro- 
vements, contact the Labour Statistics Division’s 
enquiries number at (613) 951-4090. 


®@ WHAT’S NEW IN INCOME 
STATISTICS? 


@ Income trends 


Income Trends in Canada (Catalogue no. 
* 13F0022XCB, $195) is a new CD-ROM 
_ of income statistics, covering topics such 
” as income distributions, income tax, 
government transfers, and low income. Estimates 
are from the Survey of Consumer Finances (SCF) 
and. covereh980. tom 99 74..Fore 199 S-onwatal athe 
Survey of Labour and Income Dynamics will 
replace, the,.SCF. and will, be added.sto,fugage 
editions of this product, which replaces Income 
Historical Review, 1980-1996. 
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Six new tables have been added to the previous 
forty-two. Most now include estimates for all 
provinces and for 15 census metropolitan areas. 


Four of the new tables present estimates of 
market income, that is, earnings plus investment 
income and income from retirement pensions. 
The other two display information on govern- 
ment transfers and income taxes paid. These 
tables provide averages, rates and shares of the 
total by after-tax income quintile. All tables 
provide estimates for various subgroups of the 
population. 


For more information on this CD-ROM, see 
the research paper titled Income Trends in Canada 
1980-1997, User’s Guide on Statistics Canada’s 
website (www.statcan.ca). The menu path is 
“Products and services,” then “Downloadable 
reseatch papers (free),” followed by “Income, 
expenditures, pensions, assets and debts” and 
alacome:,. 


B Low income cutoffs 


Before-tax low income cutoffs (LICOs) for 1998 
ate ow eavailable «_Eiach. year, the, LICOs ate 
updated to reflect cost-of-living increases, based 
on the annual change in the Consumer Price Index. 


Cutoffs are presented in the latest edition of 
Low Income Cutoffs (Catalogue no. 13-551-XIB, 
fee tor 1960, to 1998. Both the. 1992-base 
and 1986-base LICOs are included. 


mithouch  LIGOs are oltens referred V to. as 
poverty lines, they have no official status as such, 
and Statistics Canada does not recommend their 
use for this purpose. For more information, 
refer to “On poverty and low income,” available 
on Statistics Canada’s website (www.statcan.ca) 
Moder Concepts,  delinitions, “and, methods,” 
followed by “Discussion papers or new surveys,” 
then “Feature article on poverty and low income.” 


M Research papers 


Should the Low Income Cutoffs be Updated? _A Discussion 
Paper 


Statistics Canada has been examining options for 
updating its low income cutoffs (LICOs). This 
report describes the issues and findings, and 
proposes a course of action. 


What’s new? 


Statistics Canada has produced information 
on low income since the 1960s. Currently, the 
Agency uses LICOs based on 1992 family 
expenditure data. Every year, these LICOs are 
updated for inflation using the Consumer Price 
Index. However, no recent changes in spending 
patterns are reflected in the LICOs, or in the 
associated low income fates. 


A Comparison of the Results of the Survey of Labour 
and Income Dynamics (SLID) and the Survey of 
Consumer Finances (SCF), 1993-1997: Update 


Statistics Canada’s family income data have been 
based on the Survey of Consumer Finances for 
many years. In 1995, planning began to replace 
the SCF with the Survey of Labour and Income 
Dynamics, a new longitudinal survey with similar 
income content and much more detailed labour 
content. SLID, which has been collecting longitu- 
dinal labour market and income data since 1993, 
is also capable of producing annual cross-sectional 
data. 


Dhise report ipresents . results. frome the «two 
sources for a number of time series. As well, a 
selection of tables on income dynamics from 
SLID showcases the new longitudinal informa- 
tion available. 


Bridging Two Surveys: An Integrated Series of Income 
Data From SCF and SLLID, 1989-1997 


Sie DwreplacesSCF eas of«the 219980 reference 
year, after an overlap period of five years. Aside 
from efficiency gains, SLID adds a large selection 
of demographic, family and labour market 
variables. 


hiss *papermopresents Mseweralmohsthessmost 
important income series, such as total income, 
income before and after tax, and low income 
rates before and after tax, based on low income 
cutoffs. 


These integrated series provide data users with 
a preview of the information that will be 
published beginning with the 1998 reference year. 
Thus. when, the 1997 -10-1998:. chanees.. are 
published in 2000, estimates from both years 
will be based on SLID. 
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What’s new? 


The Persistent Gap: New Evidence on the Canadian 
Gender Wage Gap 


This study sheds new light on the female-to- 
male pay gap using data from the Survey of 
Labour and Income Dynamics. It investigates 
the extent to which factors such as work 
experience, supervisory responsibilities and 
involvement in administrative decisions account 
for wage differences between men and women. 
This study does not consider why differences 
exist in the work status of men and women; 
rather, it focuses on how these differences are 
associated with the wage gap. 


Earnings ratios have previously been calculated 
with numbers from the Survey of Consumer 
Finances based on annual earnings for full-year, 
full-time workers including the self-employed. 


The present study is based on hourly earnings 
data, which eliminate the effect of the difference 
between men’s and women’s hours worked 
annually, and provide a more accurate picture 
of pay differentials due to other factors. 


A similar study based on hourly earnings data 
from the Labour Force Survey was treleased 
December 1, 1999. See “Women’s earnings/men’s 
earnings” in the Winter 1999 edition of Perspectives. 


The above reports are available free on Statistics 
Canada’s website (www.statcan.ca). The menu path 
is “Products and services,” then “Downloadable 
research papers (free),” followed by “Income, 
expenditures, pensions, assets and debts” and 
“ocome.” 


For more information, or to enquire about 
concepts, methods or data quality, contact Client 
Services, Income Statistics Division, at (613) 951- 
7356n0¢ erB88e297=7355;rfaxn(OlS) Dades0re: 


income@statcan.ca. 


@ Retirement income programs 


This document provides an inventory of the 
sutveys, databases, publications, articles and works 
in progress at Statistics Canada that relate to 
Canada’s retirement income programs. Some 
of the information provides background for 
research and analysis in this area. For example, 
the Labour Force Survey furnishes the number 
of paid workers in Canada, which is required to 
calculate the proportion of the workforce covered 
by certain programs. 
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Retirement Income Programs: An Inventory of Data/ 
Information Available at Statistics Canada (Catalogue 
no. 13F0026MIE00001) was compiled by the 
Pensions and Wealth Surveys Section of the 
Income Statistics Division. It is available free 
on Statistics Canada’s website (www.statcan.ca). 
The menu path is “Products and services,” then 
“Downloadable research papers (free),” followed 
by “Income, expenditures, pensions, assets and 
debts” and “Assets and debts.” 


For more information, contact Client Services, 
Income Statistics Division, at (613) 951-7355 
or” 1888 297-7555: taxes ((Ob3) ool oG ie 


income@statcan.ca. 


@ Pension plans 


Pension Plans in Canada is based on a census of 
all employer-sponsored registered pension plans 
(RPPs) in the country and looks at changes over 
the period 1987 to 1997. It provides information 
on the terms and conditions of RPPs, as well as 
on the membership and contributions made by 
and on behalf of members. Some information 
is also given on other programs set up to provide 
income at retirement. These include registered 
retirement savings plans (RRSPs), Canada and 
Quebec Pension Plans, and Old Age Security/ 
Guaranteed Income Supplement. 


The statistics in this report are derived largely 
from administrative data from the 10 pension 
supervisory authorities (9 provincial, one federal). 
A table with data on the labour force and paid 
workers coveted by an RPP is available in the 
“Canadian statistics” module on Statistics Canada’s 
website (www.statcan.ca). 


The publication, Pension Plans in Canada, January 
1, 1998 (Catalogue no. 74-401-XIB, $31) is now 
available. To obtain statistical tables, custom 
tabulations or further information, contact Client 
Services, Income Statistics “Division; “at 
(Gl5\e051-7355.0r 1.88829) -7 555; tax Gr) 
951-3012; income@statcan.ca. 


= Homeowner repair and renovation 


Homeowners spent an average of $1,670 repairing 
or renovating their homes in 1998, basically 
unchanged from 1997 and still well below the 
peak of $2,710 in 1989. In 1998, average spending 
on work contracted out was $1,070. However, 
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the average remained below the 1989 peak of 
$1,820. In total, homeowners spent $12.8 billion 
on repairs and renovations in 1998. About 67% 
of the nation’s 7.6 million homeowners made 
repairs or renovations to their buildings in 1998. 
Of these 7.6 million homeowners, 9% spent $5,000 
or more. Still, for many homeowners, expendi- 
tures were modest (about 24% spent less than 


$500). 


Data from the 1998 Homeowner Repair and 
Renovation Survey were collected in March 1999 
from a sample of about 20,000 homeowners. 
To ease historical comparisons, data from 
previous years have been adjusted to reflect price 
changes in the construction field. Only summary 
level expenditures from previous years have been 
adjusted. 


Summary data from the survey are available 
free on Statistics Canada’s website (www.statcan.ca). 
thestimenu patheis, “Canadian:statistics;? “The 
people,” “Families, households and housing,” and 
“Expenditures.” Tables presenting detailed repair 
and renovation data for Canada and the provinces 
(Catalogue no. 62F0061XDB, $35 or Catalogue 
no. 62F0061XPB, $50) are also available, as are 
custom tabulations. 


Homeowner Repair and Renovation Expenditure in 
Canada, 1998 (Catalogue no. 62-201-XIB, $23 
or Catalogue no. 62-201-XPB, $31) is now 
available. For further information or to enquire 
about concepts, methods or data quality, contact 
Client Services, Income Statistics Division, at (613) 
ple 3 95-0f 1885 297-7 3955;4ax: (613) 951-3002; 


income@statcan.ca. 


— Household spending, 1998 


In 1997, the Survey of Household Spending 
replaced the Family Expenditure Survey (last 
conducted in 1996) and the Household Facilities 
and Equipment Survey (last conducted in 1997). 
(See also “Key labour and income facts” in this 
issue.) 


Summary data for 1998 household spending, 
as well as dwelling characteristics and household 
equipment, are available free on Statistics Canada’s 
website (www.statcan.ca). The menu path is 
Goaiadian statistics,” “The people,” “Families, 
households and housing,” and “Expenditures.” 
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What’s new? 


Tables presenting detailed spending are now 
available for Canada, the provinces and territories, 
and selected metropolitan areas. Custom tabula- 
tions can also be obtained. Spending Patterns in 
Canada, 1998 (Catalogue no. 62-202-XIB, $34 
ot Catalogue no. 62-202-XPB, $45) will be 
released in June 2000. 


For more information about the Survey of 
Household Spending, or to enquire about 
concepts, methods or data quality, contact Client 
Services, Income Statistics Division, at (613) 
Vodav poorer 146S88: 29015 5 sara (613)195 1-3042: 
income@statcan.ca. 


M™ UPCOMING CONFERENCES 


H Statistics Canada, Economic Conference 
2000: Expanding Horizons: Canada in 
an International Context 
May 15-16, 2000, Ottawa 


Statistics Canada’s annual economic conference, 
to-sbe theld=ab them Omawa  Conoressi Centre, 
provides a forum for the exchange of empirical 
research by business, government, research centres 
and labour. Guest speakers will address plenary 
sessions, comparing Canadian situations with those 
of other countries and speaking on issues arising 
from international flows of all kinds. 


For further information, contact Jocelyne 
Lepage, Conference Co-ordinator, at (613) 951- 
UPS), stax; (613) 951-4179;, lepajoc@statcan.ca; 
of visit our website at www.statcan.ca/english/ 
conferences/economic2000. 


HM International Conference on 
Establishment Surveys—II 
June 17-21, 2000 
Buffalo, New York 


Uhey Stitst ~ International” Conference on 
Establishment Surveys (ICES) was held in Buffalo, 
New York in 1993,cand convened more than 
400 experts in business, agriculture and institution 
surveys. The monograph papers from this confer- 
ence were published by J. Wiley in 1995 in Business 
Survey Methods, edited by B. Cox et al. 
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What’s new? 


A second conference, ICES-II, to be held at 
the Adam’s Mark Hotel in Buffalo, is planned 
for June 2000. Since the first ICES, many new 
techniques have been implemented by practitioners 
atound the globe. The first conference set the 
stage by formally documenting the state of the 
art at that time. The second meeting will provide 
an opportunity to look at methods for surveying 
businesses, farms and institutions. 


For details about the sessions, workshops and 
demonstrations, visit the conference website at 
www.eia.doe.gov/ices2/index.html. 


M Canadian Rural Restructuring 
Foundation and Statistics Canada 
The New Rural Economy: Options and 
Choices 
October 11-14, 2000 
Alfred, Ontario 


The 12" annual Rural Policy Conference of the 
Canadian Rural Restructuring Foundation, 
organized in co-operation with Statistics Canada, 


will be held in Alfred, Ontario in October 2000. 
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Through round-table discussions, workshops, 
presentations and site visits, the conference will 
address four main themes: the effect of municipal 
restructuring on the development of rural regions; 
the importance of agriculture in the rural economy; 
demographic trends in rural areas; and the 
structure of employment in rural areas. 


For more information, contact Brian Bender, 
Conference Co-ordinator, St-Paul Street, P.O. 
Box 580,47 Alfredyc@atario,) KOB Wisx0-BiG15) 
6792221 8n0(ExtyieZ07) 5 shaxe POL G7 95245; 
bbender@alfredc.uoguelph.ca or Ray D. Bollman, 
Program chair, Agriculture Division at (613) 951- 
3747; fax: (613) 951-3868; bollman@statcan.ca. 
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Key labour and 


~tincome facts 


Selected charts and analysis 


his section regularly highlights statistics 

and analyses from a number of different 

sources. However, it has been many years since 

it has presented information covering the entire 

spectrum of labour and income surveys. Thus, for 

Perspectives first issue of 2000, this section features an 

ovetview of the surveys providing the data for 
monitoring economic conditions in Canada. 


For each data source a brief description of the 
relevant survey is included, along with illustrative charts 
and analysis. Also noted are the frequency of the survey 
and a contact person or setvice. Much of the 
information has been adapted from articles in The 
Daily, Statistics Canada’s major dissemination tool for 
new data and information. Other statistics and analyses 
have been adapted from information provided by 
subject-matter divisions and/or other publications of 
Statistics Canada. 
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Over the years, Statistics Canada (often in 
partnership with other federal government 
departments) has launched a number of new surveys 
related to labour and income; for example, the Survey 
of Labour and Income Dynamics (SLID). Other 
sutveys have undergone major trevisions—the Labour 
Force Survey (LFS) and the Census of Population, to 
name two—while some have been replaced (for 
example, the Household Facilities and Equipment 
Sutvey and the Family Expenditure Survey by the 
Survey of Household Spending [SHS]). 


For these reasons, users are cautioned when making 
comparisons of data from one year to the next. They 
are also encouraged to contact the relevant resource 
person of service for any required clarification. For 
general inquiries related to the following charts and 
analysis, contact Bruce Rogers at (613) 951-2883; 
bruce.rogers@statcan.ca or Joanne Bourdeau at 
(613) 951-4722; joanne.bourdeau@statcan.ca; fax: 
(613) 951-4179. 
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Key labour and income facts 


SSR YS TE 


Administrative data 
Small area and administrative data 
Frequency: Annual 


Contact: Customer Services 
(613) 951-9720 


Business surveys 
Annual Survey of Manufactures 
Frequency: Annual 

Contact: Richard Vincent 

(613) 951-4070 


Business Conditions Survey of 
Manufacturing Industries 
Frequency: Quarterly 
Contact: Claude Robillard 
(613) 951-3507 


Census 

Census labour force characteristis 
Frequency: Quinquennial 
Contact: Michel Coté 

(613) 951-6896 


Census income statistics 
Frequency: Quinquennial 
Contact: Abdul Rashid 
(613) 951-6897 


Employment and income 


sutveys 
Labour Force Survey 
Frequency: Monthly 


Contact: Marc Lévesque 
(613) 951-2793 


Survey of Employment, Payrolls and 
Hours 

Frequency: Monthly 

Contact: Sylvie Picard 

(613) 951-4090 
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Help-wanted Index 
Frequency: Monthly 
Contact: Sylvie Picard 
(613) 951-4090 


Employment Insurance 
Statistics Program 
Frequency: Monthly 
Contact: Sylvie Picard 
(613) 951-4090 


Major wage settlements 

Bureau of Labour Information 
(Human Resources 
Development Canada) 
Frequency: Quarterly 

Contact: (819) 997-3117 

1 800 567-6866 


Labour income 

Frequency: Quarterly 
Contact: Anna MacDonald 
(613) 951-3784 


Survey of Labour and Income Dynamics 
Frequency: Annual 

Contact: Client Services 

(613) 951-7355 or 

1 888 297-7355 


Survey of Consumer Finances 
Frequency: Annual 

Contact: Client Services 
(613) 951-7355 or 

1 888 297-7355 


Survey of Household Spending 
(replaces Household Facilities and 
Equipment Survey and Family 
Expenditure Survey) 

Frequency: Annual 

Contact: Client Services 

(613) 951-7355 or 

1 888 297-7355 


General Social Survey 
Education, work. and retirement 
Frequency: Occasional 

Contact: Client Services 

(613) 951-5979 


Social and community support 
Frequency: Occasional 
Contact: Client Services 

(613) 951-5979 


Time use 

Frequency: Occasional 
Contact: Client Services 
(613) 951-5979 


Pension surveys 

Pension Plans in Canada Survey 
Frequency: Annual 

Contact: Thomas Dufour 
(613) 951-2088 


Quarterly Survey of Trusteed 
Pension Funds 

Frequency: Quarterly 
Contact: Bob Anderson 
(613) 951-4034 


Special surveys 
Survey of Work Arrangements 
Frequency: Occasional 


Contact: Ernest B. Akyeampong 
(613) 951-4624 


Adult Education and Training Survey 
Frequency: Occasional 

Contact: Client Services 

(613) 951-7355 or 

1 888 297-7355 


Graduate Surveys 
(Postsecondary) 
Frequency: Occasional 
Contact: Bill Magnus 
(613) 951-4577 
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Key labour and income facts 


Small Area and Administrative Data (SAAD) 


The Small Area and Administrative Data Division produces 
a wealth of economic and demographic information on 


Canadian taxfilers and their dependants. The data are derived 
primarily from Revenue Canada’s annual taxfile. This file is 
the basis for 14 standard products based on both postal 


code and census geogtaphic coding. Data on individuals, 
families and seniors are also available—cross-sectionally or 
longitudinally. Frequency: annual. Contact: Customer 
Services (613) 951-9720, saadinfo@statcan.ca. 


The number of Canadians who reported investment 
income in 1998, and the value of the income received, 
remained virtually unchanged from 1997. The number 
of investment income recipients declined by less than 
half a percent (-0.4%) to 7.5 million and the reported 
total was $26.2 billion, up only 0.1% from 1997. 


Consistent with the trend in previous years, the 
number of savers declined again in 1998, from 
5.2 million in 1997 to just under 5.0 million, a 4.6% 
drop. Interest income also declined in 1998, by almost 
$1 billion, an 11.2% drop. 


Investment income, 1998 


Throughout the decade, the number of investors 
(those deriving dividend income) continually increased. 
In 1998, the number of dividend recipients rose more 
than 200,000 to 2.5 million, an increase of 9.0%. The 
value of their investment dollars, including interest they 
may have received, increased 6.5% to $17.8 billion. 


Of all taxfilers in Canada in 1998, 36% reported 
either interest or dividends. Saskatchewan had the 
highest percentage of investment income recipients 
relative to total taxfilers in the province (41%), 
followed by both British Columbia and Manitoba at 
See 


Saskatchewan 
British Columbia 
Manitoba 
Ontario 
Alberta 


Canada 


Quebec 


Prince Edward Island 


Nova Scotia 


New Brunswick 


Newfoundland 


20 10 


Taxfilers with investment income (%) 


Average investment income per recipient ($ ’000) 


Source: Small Area and Administrative Data Division 
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Key labour and income facts 


Annual Survey of Manufactures 


The Annual Survey of Manufactures collects information 
for about 35,000 manufacturing establishments grouped 
into 236 industries. The principal statistics are shipments, 
materials purchased, inventories, labour data, non- 
manufacturing activity, and commodity information. The 


data provide measures of production in the industrial sector 
of Canada, giving an indication of the well-being of each 
industry and its contribution to the Canadian economy. 
Frequency: annual. Contact: Richard Vincent (613) 951-4070, 
manufact@statcan.ca. 


All provinces posted increases in shipments in 1997. 
Canada’s regional economic disparity resulted in 
considerable provincial variation in performance. In 
1997, the biggest percentage increases were recorded 
in Prince Edward Island (16%), Saskatchewan (16%), 
Alberta (12%) and Manitoba (11%). Ontario and 
Quebec recorded more modest increases, contributing 
57% and 20% shares, respectively, of the $27.5 billion 
increase in manufacturing shipments posted in 1997. 


Following a substantial drop in 1996, British 
Columbia posted a slight increase in 1997. 


That province is slowly recovering from slack 
manufacturing activity, owing largely to the collapse 
of the Asia-Pacific economies that began in the 
summer of 1997. The crisis resulted in reduced 
demand for primary materials, which put downward 
pressure on prices. (British Columbia’s manufacturing 
activity focuses on primary products [paper and 
wood], most of which ate exported.) 


The year 1998 was no more encouraging for the 
province, with a decline in shipments of about 3%. 


Change in manufacturing shipments by province, 1997 and 1998 
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Sources: Annual Survey of Manufactures; Monthly Survey of Manufactures (1998) 
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Key labour and income facts 


Census of Population, labour data 


The Census of Population provides demographic, social, 


economic and cultural information on the Canadian 
population (individuals, families, households and 
dwellings). Labour market data include, for example, 


occupation, industry, class of worker, place of work, weeks 
worked, hours worked, unpaid work and labour market 
activities. Frequency: quinquennial. Contact: Michel Cété 
(613) 951-6896, michel.cote@statcan.ca. 


Among private households in Canada, 92% of women 
reported doing unpaid housework or home 
maintenance in the week preceding the census, 
compared with 85% of men. 


Among wives who worked full time (30 or more 
hours) for pay in the week prior to the census, 51% 
reported spending 15 or more hours doing unpaid 
housework. In contrast, among wives with no paid 
employment, 70% did 15 ot more hours of 
housework. Among husbands with full-time 
employment, 23% spent at least 15 hours doing 
housework; for those with no paid employment, the 
proportion was 36%. 


People with full-time paid jobs had less time to 
spend with their children: about 64% of wives with 
full-time paid jobs spent 15 hours or more looking 
after their children in the week prior to the census. 
This was the case for 79% of wives who did not have 
a full-time paid job. 


About 18% of wives with a full-time paid job said 
they spent 60 hours or mote caring for children. The 
figure was more than double (46%) among wives who 
did not have a full-time paid job. The situation was 
similar for men. About 42% of husbands who did 
not have paid work spent 15 hours or more on child 
care, compared with 39% of those who had a full- 
time job. 


Time spent on unpaid housework and on unpaid child care, by spouses with full-time jobs 
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Source: Census of Canada, 1996 
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Key labour and income facts 


Census of Population, income data 


The Census of Population provides demographic, social, 
economic and cultural information on the Canadian 
population (individuals, families, households and 
dwellings). Income data include, for example, employment 


income, government transfer payments, other money 
income and total income. Frequency: quinquennial. Contact: 
Abdul Rashid (613) 951-6897, abdul.rashid@statcan.ca. 


In 1995, over 2.8 million earners were immigrants, 
accounting for 19% of all people with employment 
income. Their earnings varied significantly by their 
period of immigration to Canada. About 21% of them 
immigrated before 1966. Another 28% came between 
1966 and 1975. 


Average earnings in 1995 of both these groups were 
more than 30% above those of non-immigrants. In 
contrast, the average for immigrants who arrived 
between 1976 and 1985 was just 1% higher. In 
addition to many other factors, experience in the 
Canadian labour market is clearly a substantial benefit 
to earlier groups of immigrants. 


More recent immigrants had significantly lower 
earnings. People who arrived between 1986 and 1990 
earned $21,500, or 18% less than that of non- 
immigrants. The average employment income of 
people who came after 1990 was $16,700, or 36% 
less than the average earnings of non-immigrants. 


In spite of the wide range in average earnings by 
period of immigration, the much greater represen- 
tation of pre-1976 arrivals pushed overall average 
earnings of immigrants to $27,700. This was 6% 
higher than earnings of non-immigrants ($26,200). 


Average 1995 earnings of immigrants, by period of arrival 
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Key labour and income facts 


Labour Force Survey (LFS) 
The LFS is a household survey of a sample of over 50,000 


households representative of the civilian, non- 
institutionalized population 15 years or older in the 10 
provinces. It collects data on the labour market activities 
and demographic characteristics of the working-age 


population of Canada and provides estimates of the number 
and characteristics of the employed, the unemployed, 
and persons not in the labour force. Frequency: 
monthly. Contact: Marc Lévesque (613) 951-2793, 
marc.levesque@statcan.ca. 


Job growth in 1999 was driven by an increase in the 
number of employees. In the private sector, growth 
was an estimated 27,000 in December. After a drop 
in the first half of the year, gains were made for six 
months in a row, leaving the number of private sector 
employees 1.8% higher than in December 1998. 


The number of employees in the public sector fell 
by over 16,000 in December 1999. However, because 
job gains were strong at the start of the year (owing to 


Employment by sector and class of worker 


January 1997=100 
110 


hiring in hospitals and schools), public sector 
employment was 7.5% higher than at the end of 1998. 
The total number of employees was up 361,000 (3.0%) 
over 1998. 


Self-employment rose by 32,000 in December 
1999, the second consecutive monthly increase. This 
followed losses earlier in the year and left the number 
of self-employed people at about the same level as in 


December 1998. 


Self-employed 


Employee, public sector 
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Source: Labour Force Survey, seasonally adjusted data 
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Key labour and income facts 


Help-wanted Index 


The Help-wanted Index is compiled from the number of 
help-wanted advertisements published in 22 newspapers in 
20 major metropolitan areas. As a measure of companies’ 


intentions to hire new workers, it serves as an early indicator 
of labour market conditions. Frequency: monthly. Contact: 
Sylvie Picard (613) 951-4090, labour@statcan.ca. 


The Help-wanted Index (1996=100) increased 2.4% 
to 168 in January 2000, continuing a three-year upward 
trend. The national index was 13.5% higher in January 
than during the same period a year earlier. 


The index increased in all provinces but Prince 
Edward Island and Nova Scotia. In British Columbia, 
the index has been increasing since mid-1999, and in 


Help-wanted Index, January 1999 to January 2000 


January the province registered its strongest growth 
(4.4%). After several months of decline or no growth, 
Alberta and Saskatchewan recorded their fifth 
consecutive monthly increases. At the same time, 
Manitoba’s index increased for the first time in six 
months. 
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Source: Help-wanted Index, seasonally adjusted data 
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Key labour and income facts 


Employment Insurance statistics 


Statistics Canada compiles Employment Insurance (EI) 
statistics prepared from administrative data obtained from 
Human Resources Development Canada (HRDC). All 
persons contributing EI premiums (insured population), 


as well as those who are claiming (claimants) or receiving 
(beneficiaries) benefits, are included. Frequency: monthly. 
Contact: Sylvie Picard (613) 951-4090, labour@statcan.ca. 


An estimated 501,200 Canadians received regular 
Employment Insurance (EI) benefits in November 
PoP own 2.570 trom  October— the third 
consecutive decline. This contrasted with the relative 
stability earlier in the year. 


Compared with a year earlier, the number of 
beneficiaries receiving regular benefits was down 7.9%. 
Newfoundland was the only province to show an 
increase from November 1998. 


Regular benefit payments decreased 9.9% in 
November to $600.6 million, while claims received 
decreased 6.9% to 205,400. 


A new production system and methodology were 
introduced starting with October 1999 data. Changes 
include the use of geographic coding from the 1996 


Census and the latest postal code file, the inclusion of 
reimbursements to the EI program for more accurate 
data on total benefits paid, revised seasonal factors, 
and raw data from March 1999 for the number of 
beneficiaries for the new Northwest Territories and 
Nunavut. As well, transfers to provinces are now 
published separately. (See also What's new? in this issue.) 


The number of beneficiaries is a measure of all 
persons who feceived Hl petietits for the week 
including the 15" of the month (to correspond with 
ine (WFO reterence week). Tie tecular penetit 
payments series measures the total of all monies 
received by individuals for the entire month. These 
different reference periods must be considered when 
comparisons are made between series. 


Regular El beneficiaries, November 1998 to November 1999 
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Key labour and income facts 


Survey of Labour and Income Dynamics (SLID) 


The Survey of Labour and Income Dynamics (SLID) 1s a 
longitudinal household survey that began in January 1993. 
Respondents enter the survey and remain for six years, 
completing two detailed questionnaires each year, one on 
labour market activity and the other on income. The same 


people are interviewed in successive years to capture 
transitions in the nation’s labour market and other changes 
experienced by individuals and families. Frequency: annual. 
Contact: Client Services (613) 951-7355 or 1 888 297-7355, 


income@statcan.ca. 


Up to 20% of Canadians reported low income for at 
least one year between 1993 and 1996. Furthermore, 
5% had income below Statistics Canada’s low income 
cut-offs for all four years. 


People with work limitations had a relatively high 
chance of fitting this category. Fully 40% of them were 
in low income for at least one year between 1993 and 
1996 and 17%, for all four years. In contrast, only 
18% of persons with no work limitations were in a 
low income situation for at least one year, and only 
4% for all four years. 


The risk of low income was also pronounced for 
people in lone-parent families. Almost half of them 


had low income for one year ot more, and 18% 
experienced low income continuously. In contrast, 
13% of individuals living in families composed of 
mattied couples with children were in low income for 
at least one year, and only 4% had low income on a 
continuous basis. 


Individuals living in families in which the major 
income earner was a university graduate were generally 
insulated from low income. This was true for fully 
95% of them between 1993 and 1996, compared with 
79% of members of families whose major income 
earner had not completed high school. 


Canadians’ in low income for four consecutive years, 1993-1996 
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Source: Survey of Labour and Income Dynamics 
* Persons 16 and over. 
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Key labour and income facts 


Survey of Consumer Finances (SCF) 


The Survey of Consumer Finances (SCF), a supplement to 
the April Labour Force Survey (LFS), collects data on the 
income of individuals, families and households and provides 
statistics on income distributions, earnings of men and 
women, dual-earner families and low income rates. Starting 
with 1998 income statistics, the Survey of Labour and 


Income Dynamics (SLID) will be used to produce annual 
cross-sectional income estimates, in addition to longitudinal 
labour and income data. Frequency: annual. Contact: 
Glienvy Services (613)i, 95127355". od 38882297-7355, 
income@statcan.ca. 


The pre-transfer income gap between high and low 
income families grew significantly during the two most 
recent economic downturns. Lower income families 
were hit hardest by declining earnings from job losses 
during the recessions of the early 1980s and 1990s. 
Between 1980 and 1984, families in the lowest quintile 
experienced a 22% drop in pre-transfer income while 
those in the highest saw a decline of only 3%. Between 
ie sands 19° einedecteases. were, 2770 and. 6, 
respectively. 


During both recoveries, the pre-transfer gap 
natrowed, as families in the lowest quintile recorded 
the largest percentage increase in earnings from 


employment. Between 1984 and 1989, families in the 
lowest quintile saw their pre-transfer income rise 32%, 
while those in the highest experienced an 11% gain. 
From 1993 to 1997, gains were a more modest 10% 
and 3%, respectively. 


On the basis of after-tax income, the picture is quite 
different. After-tax income inequality remained stable, 
owing to the combined effect of transfers and taxes. 


Ratio of average family income, highest to lowest quintile, 1980-1997 
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Source: Survey of Consumer Finances 
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Key labour and income facts 


Survey of Household Spending (SHS) 


The Survey of Household Spending merges the Family 
Expenditure Survey (FAMEX) and the Household Facilities 


and Equipment Survey (HFE). It obtains estimates of the 
expenditures, income, household facilities and equipment, 
and other characteristics of families and individuals living in 
private households in Canada. Housing characteristics such 


as the number of bedrooms, the type of heating equipment 
and fuel, and the presence of equipment such as computers, 
modems, and cellular phones can now be studied with 
spending patterns of different household types. Frequency: 
annual. Contact: Client Services (613) 951-7355 or 1 888 
297-7355, income@statcan.ca. 


Personal taxes claimed just over 21% of the average 
household’s budget in 1998, while shelter costs claimed 
about 20%. ‘Transportation and food each took up 
just over 10%. These proportions were virtually 
unchanged from 1997. 


In 1998, the one-fifth of households with the lowest 
incomes spent an average $16,900, compared with 
$101,800 for the one-fifth of households with the 
highest incomes. After adjusting for differences in 
household size, total expenditure per person was 
$10,600 for the lowest income households and $30,200 
for the highest income households. 


Average household spending on food was $1,900 
(adjusted for household size) for the lowest income 
households and $2,700 for the highest. Spending on 
shelter was $3,400 (adjusted for household size) for 
the former and $4,800 for the latter. 


In the households with the lowest incomes, food 
and shelter accounted for half of all spending. In 
contrast, the households with the highest incomes 
devoted only one-quarter to these two basic 
categories, but approximately one-third to personal 
income taxes. Income taxes claimed only 3% of the 
budget for those with the lowest incomes. 


Percentage of household budget by major spending category 


[| Lowest quintile* 


Highest quintile 


Shelter Food 


Source: Survey of Household Spending, 1998 
* The upper bound for the lowest quintile is $20,530. 
** “Other” comprises 12 spending categories, the largest of which (recreation) is less than 10% of the total budget for both quintiles. 
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Key labour and income facts 


General Social Survey on Education, Work and Retirement 
Cycle 9 of the General Social Survey (GSS), conducted in 


1994, collected data on education, work and retirement and 
focused on the transition into retirement and post-tetirement 
activities. Data were collected from approximately 11,500 


respondents over a 12-month period from January 1994 to 
December 1994 using a computer-assisted telephone 
interview system. Frequency: occasional. Contact: Client 
Services (613) 951-5979, hfsslf@statcan.ca 


A comparison of the retirement ages of men and 
women shows that women tend to retire much earlier 
than their male counterparts. In 1994, the average 
retirement age for women was 58, compared with 62 
for men. Thus, some 44% of women tetited before 
the age of 60, compared with 31% of men. 


In 1994, more than one-quarter of retirees reported 
that they had retired for health reasons. The same 
proportion stated that they had retired by choice. 


People who retire before age 60 do so mainly for 
reasons associated with their health or family 
circumstances or because they can take advantage of 


Reasons for retiring 


early retirement incentives. More than 40% of retirees 
who said they had retired for health reasons retired 
before age 60, as did 70% of those who retired for 
family reasons. 


Family circumstances influence women more than 
men in their decision to retire. Nearly 15% of women, 
compared with 2% of men, cited family reasons as 
their motivation for retiring. As well, 7% of women 
took their retirement because their spouse was retired, 
whereas the percentage of men doing so was 


negligible. 
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Key labour and income facts 


General Social Survey on Time Use 


Cycle 12 of the General Social Survey (GSS) examined the 
time use of Canadians in 1998. This survey was previously 
conducted in 1992 and 1986. Data were collected from 
approximately 10,000 respondents over a 12-month period 
from February 1998 to January 1999 using a computer- 
assisted telephone interview system. The GSS asked 


respondents to keep a diary of their time use over a 
24-hour period. This diary provided information on how 
Canadians allocated their time for work, both paid and 
unpaid, as well as personal and leisure activities. Frequency: 
occasional. Contact: Client Services (613) 951-5979, 
hfsslf@statcan.ca. 


Overall, Canadians reported somewhat elevated levels 
of severe time-stress in 1998 compared with 1992, the 
date of the last survey. About 21% of all women aged 
15 and over perceived themselves as time-stressed, up 
from 16% six years earlier. The corresponding 
proportion of men increased from 12% in 1992 to 
16% in 1998. 


Between 1992 and 1998, the proportion of men 
aged 25 to 44 who reported being time-stressed 
increased at a faster rate than the proportion of women 


Time-stressed population by age, 1992 and 1998 


with similar complaints. About one-quarter of men 
and women in this age group said they were severely 
time-stressed. For men this was an increase from less 
than one in six in 1992. 


Even young people under age 25, including those 
of high school age, reported some fairly high levels of 
time-stress. While young people as a whole were less 
likely to be time-stressed than other age groups, young 
women were twice as likely as young men to be 
severely time-stressed. 


15 + 15-24 25-34 35-44 45-54 


Source: General Social Survey 


15+ 15-24 25-34 35-44 45-54 


Note: The figures for men aged 55 to 64 in 1992 and for all those 65 and over in both years were too small to be expressed. 
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Key labour and income facts 


Pension Plans in Canada Survey 


The Pension Plans in Canada Survey is a census of all 
employer-sponsored registered pension plans in the country. 
Statistics are derived largely from administrative data provided 
to Statistics Canada by 10 pension supervisory authorities. 
Information collected includes type of pension plan, 


proportion of earnings contributed to pension plans, 
pension coverage by province, and private/public sector and 
industry breakdowns. Frequency: annual. Contact: Thomas 
Dufour (613) 951-2088, tom.dufour@statcan.ca. 


Even though there were only 1,245 public sector 
pension plans— just 8% of all registered pension plans 
(RPPs)—at the beginning of 1998, these plans covered 
2.4 million members, or 47% of all RPP participants. 
The remaining 13,968 plans covered 2.7 million private 
sector members, 53% of all RPP members. 


Given both federal and provincial government 
downsizing, public sector membership dropped 
slightly between January 1, 1994 and 1996 (-3%) and 
again by the same amount between 1996 and 1998. 
Membership in private sector plans increased slightly 
overt the same period (1% in each of the two-year 


periods). 


One of the differences between private and public 
sector plans is their membership composition. At 
January 1, 1998, women accounted for more than half 
(56%) of all public sector pension plan members; in 
the private sector, they represented only 34% of the 
participants. Other differences include type of plan, 
funding instrument, benefit levels, employee 
contribution trates, normal retirement age and post- 
retirement indexing. 


Registered pension plans and members by sector, January 1, 1998 
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Source: Pension Plans in Canada Survey 
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Key labour and income facts 


Survey of Work Arrangements (SWA) 


The Survey of Work Arrangements (GWA) was conducted 
first in 1991 and again in 1995. A sub-sample of the Labour 


Force Survey (LFS), consisting of approximately 27,000 
households, the SWA collected comprehensive data on the 
work arrangements (for example, schedules and routines) 
of Canadian workers. It also collected information on 


emerging work arrangements such as flexitime, on-call 
work, working from home and moonlighting, as well as 
information on job quality. Frequency: occasional. 
Contact: Ernest B. Akyeampong (613) 951-4624, 
akyeern@statcan.ca. 


The proportion of employees who had a regular 
daytime schedule increased from 75% in 1991 to 81% 
in 1995. This arrangement remained more common 
among men than women (83% and 79%, respectively). 


A majority of employees (63% in 1991 and 65% in 
1995) worked a five-day week. A growing percentage 
wotked more than five days (4% in 1991 and 7% in 
1995), while the proportion working fewer than five 
days was almost unchanged (10%, compared with 9% 
in 1991). Some 410,000 (4% of the total) worked 
seven days a week, up substantially from the 114,000 
(1%) who did so in 1991. 


In 1995, men were more likely than women to 
work five days a week (68%, compared with 61%) or 
more than five days a week (9%, compared with 5%). 
On the other hand, a larger percentage of women than 
men worked fewer than five days a week (13%, 
compared with 7%). 


Weekend work is on the rise. In 1995, some 15% 
of employees were on the job Saturdays and/or 
Sundays, compared with 11% in 1991. A larger 
proportion had to work both Saturdays and Sundays 
(7%, compared with 4% in 1991). Saturday work was 
more common than Sunday work (7%, compared 
with 1%). 


Employees’ number of workdays and days of work by sex, November 1995 
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Source: Survey of Work Arrangements, 1995 
* Weekend workers may also work on weekdays. 
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Adult Education and Training Survey (AETS) 


The Adult Education and Training Survey (AETS), a 
supplement to the regular Labour Force Survey (LFS), has 
been sponsored by Human Resources Development Canada 


(HRDC) a number of times. The 1998 survey collected 
information on the education and training activities of adults 
aged 17 and over during the 1997 calendar year. The survey 
results are classified by type and location of training, 
employer involvement in the training process, and barriers 


to training and education. The AETS concept of adult 
education and training includes all structured education 
(credit and non-credit) courses and training activities. These 
activities can be taken at work, at school or at other locations 
for job-related or personal interest reasons. Frequency: 
occasional. Contact: Client Services (613) 951-7355 or 
1 888 297-7355, income@statcan.ca. 


A large number of adults enrol in education and 
training activities after completing their initial 
education. In 1997, more than 6 million people, or 
28% of adults, participated in adult education and 
training activities. As in previous surveys, age 
continued to be an important factor in the decision to 
participate in such activities. The percentages of adults 
participating ranged from 5% for those 65 or over to 
39% for those 17 to 34. 


The influence of education on participation is also 
visible. The rates of participation ranged from 11% 
among those with less than a high school diploma to 
48% among those with a university degree. 


Canadians tend to invest in further education as a 
means of remaining competitive in the labour market. 
Three out of four adults participating in an education 
or training activity in 1997, representing 21% of the 
adult population, reported doing so for job-related 
reasons; 10% of the adult population participated for 
petsonal interest or leisure. Some 24% of the 
employed population enrolled in job-related education 
of training activities sponsored by their employer. 


Participation in adult education and training by age and education, 1997 
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9 Provincial earnings differences 
Kamal K. Sharan 


This study defines average annual earnings as the product of three 
components: hourly earnings, weekly hours and annual weeks. It 
looks at each component’s contribution to differences in provincial 
earings. 


14 Help-wanted Index 
Benjamin Amoah 
Employment and unemployment rates have historically been used 
as indicators of labour market conditions. This study evaluates the 
performance of another indicator, the Help-wanted Index, and 
re-examines the association between it and employment rates, 
unemployment rates and hirings from 1981 to 1999. 

19 Payroll taxes—structure and 


statutory parameters 
Lhengxt Lain 


Payroll taxes have grown substantially since the early 1980s, and 
have become an increasingly important source of government 
revenues. This article, part one of a two-part analysis, details the 
various payroll taxes collected by the federal and provincial 
governments. A subsequent article will report on national and 
provincial trends in the level, growth and role of each component 
and compare Canadian payroll taxes to those of the other G-7 
countries. 
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28 Income taxes in Canada and the United States 
Michael Wolfson and Brian Murphy 
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From the Managing Editor 
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m Weather is not the only perennial source of 
conversation in Canada. Almost anywhere one looks, 
one finds some sort of comparison with the United 
States—taxes, salaries, cost of living, unemployment, 
and the list goes on. However, much of the discussion 
is based on anecdotal or incomplete information. For 
example, much recent debate has focused on the issue 
of lower taxes south of the border and whether it has 
spurred a mass emigration of Canada’s brightest and 
best. But how large is the exodus? An article in 
this issue (extracted from the Spring 2000 issue of 
Education Quarterly Review) provides some hard data on 
the phenomenon and looks at some of the 
measurement problems involved. And as the study on 
income taxes in Canada and the United States points 
out, the tax situation is far from clear-cut—in any 
given income range (adjusted for purchasing power), 
one finds a significant overlap in effective tax rates. 


To round out the discussion, an article on payroll 
taxes in Canada sets the stage for an upcoming 
comparison with the United States and the other 
members of the G-7. As further background, “Key 
labour and income facts” provides a set of charts 
comparing Canada and the United States on a variety 
of topics: employment and unemployment, education 
and training, income, and others. Finally, we’ve 
included a discussion on sources of difference in 
provincial earnings and a new look at the Help- 
wanted Index as an indicator of labour market trends. 


Henry Pold 

Managing Editor 

E-mail: henry.pold@statcan.ca 

In the mail... 

m I enjoyed reading your piece on gambling today. 


While I haven’t finished reading it, I have a few 
thoughts that I would like to pass on for consideration. 


First, the use of the mean to report expenditures 
may not be appropriate in this case. I suggest that if 
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you check your raw data you will find measures of 
expenditure to be highly skewed. For example, in 
Nova Scotia 0.9% of the total adult population 
(approximately 16% of players) accounts for 53% of 
total VLT [video lottery terminal] revenue. These 
people spend “on average” $820 per month. 


The majority of players (about 32% of all adults) in 
Nova Scotia (we call them casual players) spend “on 
average” about $1.30 per month. My sense is that this 
information renders the reporting of mean estimates 
not only weak (at best), but downright dangerous. 


Second, (this one is sort of a philosophical piece) 
not all gambling activities are created equal. In 
practical terms we need to start thinking about some 
of these activities differently. For example, from a 
public health/policy perspective, it makes little sense 
putting the person who buys a raffle ticket from the 
local boy scout troop in with someone who plays the 
VLT three hours a day, seven days a week. Gambling 
has been, and always will be, pervasive in our society. 
That has not changed for hundreds of years. The fact 
is, though, the “business” of gambling has, and it has 
created social issues that can be tackled only when we 
start looking at it (and measuring it) a little differently. 


Our operational definition of “gambling” needs to 
change to reflect the rise in the “business” of gambling 
in Canada. 


This is a fascinating subject that I am happy to see 
Statistics Canada involved in. Your organization has 
the capability to contribute a good deal to this field, I 
suspect, particularly by providing “monitoring” kinds 
of measures. 


Ray MacNeil 
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M You make a good point in suggesting that average 
expenditure rates can be misleading, and that the distribution of 
the rates should be looked at as well. The mean or average can 
certainly hide skewness in the data. I will definitely Reep this in 
mind when I examine the data again. 
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Forum 


Outside of the Survey of Household Spending, which allows for 
the examination of annual household participation and 
expenditure rates for broad types of gambling, Statistics 
Canada does not have specific data on the prevalence of gambling 
in Canada. So, unfortunately, we have no detailed information 
on who gambles, what games they choose, how often they gamble 
and how much they spend. 


I agree that gambling has become pervasive in this country, and 
perhaps that is why there has been such interest in the gambling- 
related articles published in Perspectives. I thank you again 
for your interest. 


Katherine Marshall 
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m I wish to commend you on your work exploring 
household expenditures on gambling, including the 
recent “Update on gambling,” in the Spring 2000 


issue of Perspectives. 


Your previous work in this area prompted the 
Nova Scotia Alcohol and Gaming Authority 
(NSAGA) to further analyze consumer expenditures 
in ofder to” assess” the social and. cconomic 
consequences of gaming in the province. In the 
summer of 1999, the NSAGA contracted MPM 
Gaming Research to examine the relationship between 
gambling expenditures and other forms of consumer 
spending, sources and levels of income, and debt. 
MPM Gaming Research conducted detailed analyses 
of the 1996 Family Expenditure Survey and the 1997 
Survey of Household Spending in order to examine 
gambling expenditure in Nova Scotia, compared with 
Saskatchewan and Canada total figures. Their findings 
closely paralleled yours, although the analyses were 
more specific to Nova Scotia. 


The NSAGA 1998/99 Annual Gaming Report 
presents a compilation of gambling-related research in 
Nova Scotia during the past fiscal year. Included as 
Appendix D (volume IJ), is the aforementioned study 
conducted by MPM Gaming Research, “Convenience 
gambling in Nova Scotia: A study of consumer 
income and expenditure patterns.” The paper is 
discussed in the main body of the report in chapter 4 
(volume I). 


Here in Nova Scotia we have a legislative mandate 
to continually study the public interest and reactions to 
gambling, as well as the social, economic, health and 
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justice impacts from gambling. The intent of such 
reseatch is to provide objective evidence in order to 
advance a balanced debate over gaming issues. One 
hopes our efforts help to address the observation 
made in your recent article, which states: “Both those 
in favour of and those opposed to this provincially 
controlled and regulated industry continue to express 
the need for further information on the subject.” 


Joel Baltzer 
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For the record... 


Revised historical labour force survey data 


m As noted in our Spring 2000 issue (“What’s 
new?’’), all Labour Force Survey (LFS) historical data 
have been revised to reflect a new method of 
estimation and new definitions for the public and 
ptivate sectors, as well as population counts based on 
the 1996 Census. In “Key labour and income facts” 
in the same issue, unrevised LFS data were used in the 
chart depicting changes in employment by sector and 
class of worker. The same chart using the revised 
data is shown below. 


Employment by sector and class of worker. 


January 1997=100 
115 


Self-employed 


“ Employee, private sector 


Employee, public sector 


CE SS 


J 1997 J 1998 J 1999 D 


Source: Labour Force Survey, seasonally adjusted data 
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To harmonize with other Statistics Canada data 
sources, the LFS introduced a new definition of the 
public and private sectors. Instead of basing the 
definition only on ownership, the new definition is 
also based on whether the workplace is publicly or 
privately funded. Those most affected by this 
conceptual change work in hospitals and universities. 
To preserve historical consistency as much as possible, 
workers in these industries were recoded from private 
to public back to 1976. However, it was not possible 
to make such revisions for all workers affected by the 
change in concept. As a result, public employment 
prior to the full implementation of the new coding 
concepts is somewhat underestimated. 


We welcome your views on articles and other items that 
have appeared in Perspectives. Additional insights on the 
data are also welcome, but to be considered for 
publication, communications should be factual and 
analytical. We encourage readers to inform us about their 
current research projects, new publications, data sources, 
and upcoming events relating to labour and income. 


Forum 


To better reflect real changes in public and private 
sector employment, and to avoid a break in the series, 
the historical seasonally adjusted series have been 
modified. In addition, the annual averages available 
on CANSIM have been calculated using the 
“modified” seasonally adjusted data instead of the 
unadjusted data. 


For further information regarding the changes, contact 
Jean Marc Lévesque, Labour Statistics Division, at (613) 
951-2301; jean_marc.levesque@statcan.ca. 


Statistics Canada reserves the right to select and edit 
items for publication. Correspondence, in either official 
language, should be addressed to Bruce Rogers, “What’s 
new?” Perspectives on Labour and Income, 9th floor, Jean 
Talon Building, Statistics Canada, Ottawa K1A OTO. 
Telephone (613) 951-2883; fax (613) 951-4179; e-mail: 
bruce.rogers@statcan.ca. 
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Tn this issue 


@ Provincial earnings 


differences . p. 9 


M Help-wanted Index 


Average annual earnings in 1997 varied substantially 
across provinces, ranging from $19,200 in Prince 
Edward Island to $29,400 in Ontario. 


Average annual earnings are defined as the product 
of hourly earnings, weekly hours and annual weeks. 
Lower average annual earnings (relative to those 
of Ontario) were due primarily to lower average 
hourly wage rates. In British Columbia, however, 
lower average annual earnings were the result of 
fewer weekly hours and fewer annual weeks 
worked. On an hourly basis, workers in British 
Columbia on average earned more than their 
counterparts in Ontario. 


In some cases, average annual earnings would have 
been lower in Ontario, owing to the effect of one 
factor (the other two having been made equal— 
standardized). But the effects of the other two 
components were so strong that this province’s 
overall average annual earnings remained highest. 


In the case of Ontario-—Quebec and Ontario— 
Manitoba, Ontario’s values were consistently higher 
in all three components. Therefore, no matter 
how the average annual earnings in Quebec and 
Manitoba are standardized, they were lower than 
those in Ontario. 


. p. 14 


According to data from the 1980s and 1990s, the 
Help-wanted Index (HWI) (a measure of unmet 
labour demand) tended to be a predictor of labour 
market conditions. 
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Rises in the index were followed some months 
later by a hike in the employment rate and a drop 
in the unemployment rate. 


The index was also positively (but weakly) 
associated with recent hirings (derived from the 
monthly Labour Force Survey). A much stronger 
relationship existed between the HWI and annual 
hirings (measured by the Longitudinal Worker File). 


M@ Payroll taxes—structure 


and statutory parameters .. p. 19 


Payroll taxes have become an increasingly important 
source of government revenues. Total taxes 
collected from employers and employees amounted 


to $48 billion in 1997, 14% of combined federal 


and provincial government revenues. 


Nine payroll taxes are administered in Canada: 
two by the federal government, one by all 
provincial/territorial governments, and six by five 
provincial/territorial governments. 


Income taxes in Canada 


and the United States . p. 28 


For the one-third of families in Canada and the 
United States with incomes of less than C$25,000 
in 1997, average effective tax rates were the same 
ot lower in Canada. 


The largest difference (5.3 percentage points) in 


effective tax rates between the two countries was 


for families with incomes of $50,000 to $99,999. 
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Highlights 


@ Except for the lowest income group, effective tax 
rates varied more widely in Canada than in the 
United States. 


M The average effective tax rates in 1997 for families 
with incomes of $150,000 or more were 32.8% in 
Canada and 27.6% in the United States. 


lM Knowledge workers on the 
move «. p. 32 


M@ The number of Canadian taxfilers who moved to 
the United States in 1997 is estimated to be between 
14,000 and 23,000, an increase from the 8,000-to- 
12,000 range in 1991. 


@ Canada suffers a net loss of workers to the United 
States in a variety of key knowledge-based 
occupations. Only about 0.1% of people with 
employment income are reflected in this loss, 
however: less than 1% of the stock of workers in 
any one of these occupations. 


@ Of the 1995 university graduates who moved to 
the United States, a disproportionately high 
percentage (12%) were doctoral graduates. This 
may be partly the result of NAFTA provisions, 
which have made it easier for well-educated 
Canadians to live and work in that country. 


M Some 0.9% of taxfilers with annual incomes of 
$150,000 or more left Canada in 1996, a migration 
rate nine times higher than that of all taxfilers. 


@ On the other hand, Canada receives more university 
graduates from elsewhere than it loses to the United 
States. For every university graduate migrating 
from Canada to the United States, four degree 
holders migrate from the rest of the world to 
Canada. 


@ Immigrants in the 1990s accounted for about one- 
third of the increase in employment among 
computer engineers, systems analysts and computer 
programmers. 
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MM What’s new? sope sy 


@ Just released 


Longitudinal Administrative Databank 
Historical Labour Force Statistics, 1999 
Education Indicators in Canada 


“theslabourt matket im the 1990s.er actus Pk 
Distributional outcomes—Who is winning and 
losing?” Canadian Economic Observer 


Introducing the Dissemination Area for the 2001 Census 
Annual Demographic Statistics, 1999 


Determinants of Innovative Activity in Canadian 
Manufacturing Firms: The Role of Intellectual Property 
Rights 

Social Transfers, Earnings and Low-income Intensity among 


Canadian Children, 1981-96: Highlighting Recent 


Developments in Low-income Measurement 


The Maturation of Canada’s Retirement Income System: 
Income Levels, Income Inequality and Low Income among 


the Elderly 

Farm statistics 
Employment Dynamics 
Small Business Profiles 
Income in Canada 


Income Trends in Canada 


Retirement Savings through RPPs and RRSPs, 1997 to 
1997, 
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Provincial earnings 


differences 


Kamal K. Sharan 


conomic differences among Canadian prov- 
H, inces are well documented and several recent 

studies have tried to explain why they exist.! 
Possible sources of difference include labour-capital 
mobility; fiscal, taxation and economic policies; indus- 
trial and occupational structures; endowment of natu- 
ral resources, and labour demand functions johnson 
and Kneebone, 1987; Prichard, 1983; Shaw, 1986; 
Vanderkamp, 1973). 


This article looks at provincial differences in aver- 
age annual earnings. Earnings are the product of 
hourly earnings, weekly hours and weeks worked per 
year. Defined this way, annual earnings comprise one 
ptice component (hourly earnings) and two quantity 
components (weekly hours and annual weeks). A 
standard statistical technique (see Standardization and 
decomposition) allows the difference in earnings between 
two provinces to be attributed to one or more com- 
ponents, though the reasons behind such differences 
are not addressed. Although any province could have 
been chosen as the reference, this study uses Ontario 
because it has the highest annual earnings. The data are 
from the Survey of Labour and Income Dynamics 
(see Data source and definitions). 


Average annual earnings in 1997 varied substantially 
across provinces, ranging from $19,200 in Prince 
Edward Island to $29,400 in Ontario (Table 1). With 
the exception of British Columbia, lower average 
annual earnings (relative to those of Ontario) were due 
primarily to lower average hourly wage rates, and to a 
lesser degree, fewer average weeks worked. Differ- 
ences in average weekly hours contributed little to the 
provincial variation in earnings. The notable exception 
was British Columbia, where lower average annual 
earnings were fully explained by fewer weekly hours 
and fewer annual weeks worked. On an hourly basis, 
workers in British Columbia on average earned more 
than their counterparts in Ontario (Table 2). 


Kamal K. Sharan is nith the Labour Statistics Division. He 
can be reached at (613) 951-4023 or sharkam@tatcan.ca. 


Table 1: Average annual earnings and their 
components 


Annual 
weeks 


Annual Hourly Weekly 
earnings earnings hours 


$ 


Canada 27,100 15.58 
Ontario 
British Columbia 
Alberta 
Quebec 
Manitoba 
Saskatchewan 
Nova Scotia 
New Brunswick 
Newfoundland 
Prince Edward 
Island 19,200 lteeree. 39.0 41.8 


29,400 16.39 f 

28,300 16.74 : 48.1 
27,100 15.04 ; 47.9 
25,500 10.29 4 47.2 
24,000 13.98 : 48.0 
23,100 13.37 F 46.7 
22,500 13.06 ‘ 47.0 
21,900 12.89 ; 44.9 
20,200 287 


Source: Survey of Labour and Income Dynamics, 1997 


Provincial earnings differences 


All provinces east of Quebec had higher weekly hours 
values in 1997. Moreover, the Atlantic provinces 
experienced a greater earnings gap with Ontario than 
did the other provinces (Chart A). 


The difference in total average annual earnings 
between Ontario and British Columbia was $1,117 
(Table 3). If average annual earnings are standardized 
for weekly hours and annual weeks, earnings in British 
Columbia were higher than those in Ontario—by 
$611. On the other hand, higher weekly hours in 
Ontario, and higher annual weeks, accounted for $705 
(63%) and $1,022 (92%) of the difference, respectively. 
Thus, the annual weeks and weekly hours effects in 
Ontario offset the hourly earnings effect in British 
Columbia (Chart B). 


The total difference between Ontario and Alberta 
was $2,331. Given the same (standardized) weekly 
hours and annual weeks, the earnings gap would have 
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Provincial earnings differences 


Table 2: Provincial rankings 


ES ES TS SNA I EE AS I BE LE ET TE AS 


Highest 

Annual earnings Ontario 
Hourly earnings British Columbia 
Weekly hours Prince Edward Island 


Annual weeks Ontario 


Lowest 

Annual earnings Prince Edward Island 
Hourly earnings Prince Edward Island 
Weekly hours British Columbia 
Annual weeks Prince Edward Island 


Source: Survey of Labour and Income Dynamics, 1997 


been even wider—$2,430—the hourly earnings effect. 
If hourly earnings and annual weeks are standardized, 
annual earnings were higher in Alberta by $1,167, 
because the number of weekly hours was higher. Still, 
the effects of hourly earnings and annual weeks in 
Ontario were greater. 


The difference in average annual earnings between 
Ontario and Quebec was $3,910. Because each of the 
three components had a lower value in Quebec, no 
compensatory mechanism was at work. Thus, even 


Chart A: Ontario earnings exceeded those in 
other provinces by up to $10,000. 


British Columbia 
Alberta 

Quebec 
Manitoba 
Saskatchewan 
Nova Scotia 
New Brunswick 
Newfoundland 


Prince Edward Island 


0 2 4 6 8 LO ahe 


Difference in average annual earnings 
($ '000) 


Source: Survey of Labour and Income Dynamics, 1997 


after comparison on a component-by-component 
basis, average annual earnings in Ontario were higher. 
Decomposition shows that almost 50% of the gap was 
due to lower hourly earnings in Quebec. 


Data source and definitions 


Data for this study are from the Survey of Labour and 
Income Dynamics (SLID), a longitudinal household sur- 
vey that began in January 1993. Every three years some 
15,000 households enter the survey and remain for six 
years. Each year, two detailed questionnaires (one in Janu- 
ary covering labour market activity in the previous year, the 
other in May on income) are completed for household 
members aged 16 and over. Data used in this cross- 
sectional analysis are for 1997. 


Because the study uses all paid jobs (up to six) held by a 
person during the year, data are aggregated for people who 
had more than one job. 


Total earnings are obtained directly from the SLID data- 
base. Earnings are the sum of wages and salaries from all 
paid jobs in the year. 


Hourly earnings are computed as the ratio of two existing 
series: total earnings and total hours paid. 


Weekly hours are derived from average weekly hours ina 
given month. Twelve sub-series provide information for 
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each month of the year. To calculate the average number of 
hours worked in a week over the year, only those months 
with more than zero hours are considered. In other words, 
months with zero hours worked are dropped and the aver- 
age is calculated over the remaining months. 


Annual weeks are derived by dividing total earnings by 
weekly earnings (which are the product of hourly earnings 
and weekly hours). 


A comparison of average hourly earnings from SLID 
and other soutces, primarily the Labour Force Survey (LFS), 
shows that SLID-based estimates are about 3% higher. 
The gap stems from differences in the questions and in the 
method used to derive hourly earnings. The key difference 
is that SLID includes overtime pay. Since neither SLID nor 
the LFS includes overtime hours, SLID rates are higher. 
Statistics Canada is adjusting the historical SLID data and 
working with the LFS and the Workplace and Employee 
Survey to align the concepts, definitions, questions and edits 
for the future, to maximize consistency across the surveys. 
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Provincial earnings differences 


A comparison of Ontario and 


Table 3: Provincial earnings differences Manitoba reveals an earnings gap 
of $5,490. Once again, each com- 
Standardization and decomposition ponent in Manitoba had a lower 


i aaa value than in Ontario. The decom- 
saa i ZS hie ae ay atte position analysis shows that 77% of 
earnings effect effect effect the earnings difference was due to 
higher hourly earnings in Ontario. 
The analysis also suggests that no 


Ontario ($) 29,444 29,239 matter how the average annual 
Bees one x) eecee ees earnings in Manitoba are standard- 
Difference ($) ie a We 705 L : 
Contribution (%) 100 63 ized, they were lower than those in 
Ontario. 
Ontario ($) 29,444 275716 
Alberta ($) 27,113 28,883 The earnings gap between Sas- 
Eden: %) te a wen katchewan and Ontario was $6,380, 
; of which $5,319 (83%) was due to 
Ontario ($) 29,444 27,717 higher hourly earnings in Ontario 
Sore ATG ak ee and $1,701 (27%) to that province’s 
Contribution (%) "400 annual weeks. However, weekly 
hours were greater in Saskatchewan, 
Reaichc $) ae though not enough to counteract 
Difference ($) 5,490 the effects of the other two com- 
Contribution (%) 100 ponents in Ontario. 
Ontario ($) 29,444 A comparison of New Bruns- 
Saskatchewan ($) 23,064 ; : , 
Difference ($) 6.380 wick and Ontario also displays 
Contribution (%) 100 some compensation mechanism. 
Once again, weekly hours in New 
Ontario ($) _ Sees Brunswick were higher than those 
New Brunswick ($) 21,865 : : 8 
Difference ($) 7,579 im’ Ontario" But *theeftects oF 
Contribution (%) 100 higher hourly earnings and annual 
Ontario (8) 20,444 weeks in Ontario more than com- 
Nova Scotia ($) 22.514 pensated for this. The overall aver- 
Difference ($) 6,930 age annual earnings difference was 
Ponmribution’(%) ae $7,579, of which the major source 
Ontario ($) 29,444 was higher hourly earnings in 
Newfoundland ($) 20,224 Ontario. 
Difference ($) 9,220 
Contribution (%) 100 An examination of Ontario and 
Ontario ($) 29.444 Nova Scotia reveals findings simi- 
Prince Edward Island ($) 19,154 lar to those of Ontario and New 
Difference ($) 10,290 Brunswick, Saskatchewan and 


Contribution (%) 100 -19 


Alberta. The overall earnings dif- 


Source: Survey of Labour and Income Dynamics, 1997 ference between the two provinces 
Notes: Hourly earnings effect—weekly hours and annual weeks are made was $6,930. of which 85% was due 
identical and only earnings per hour are allowed to differ. le io ‘ h 1 x : 
Weekly hours effect—hourly earnings and annual weeks are made to higher houfly earnings 1n 
identical and only weekly hours are allowed to differ. Ontario. Although weekly hours 
Annual weeks effect—hourly earnings and weekly hours are made were higher in Nova Scotia, the 
identical and only annual weeks are allowed to differ. 


effects of hourly earnings and 
annual weeks in Ontario were 
greater. As a result, overall aver- 
age annual earnings were higher in 
Ontario. 
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Provincial earnings differences 


Chart B: Only British Columbia surpassed Ontario 
in hourly earnings. 


British Columbia | 
Alberta | 


Quebec | 


Effect on annual earnings 


|_| Hourly earnings 
HM Weekly hours 


|. Annual weeks 


Manitoba 


Saskatchewan 


— 


Nova Scotia 


New Brunswick 


Newfoundland | 


rr 


Prince Edward Island 


heey Be 


eg ee 


Differences in standardized annual earnings ($ ’000) 


Source: Survey of Labour and Income Dynamics, 1997 


The Ontario-Newfoundland 
earnings difference repeats this 
story. Newfoundland had higher 
weekly hours, but Ontario’s higher 
hourly earnings and annual weeks 
led to higher overall average annual 
earnings. The overall earnings gap 
between the two provinces was 
$9,220, of which the major source 
was hourly earnings (64%). 


Prince Edward Island, too, had 
higher values for weekly hours. In 
fact, weekly hours in this province 
were the highest in Canada. How- 
ever, average annual earnings were 
the lowest, owing to hourly earn- 
ings. The resulting earnings differ- 
ence with Ontario ($10,290) was 
the highest in the country. 


Summary 


This study used standardization 
and decomposition techniques to 


analyze average annual earnings in 
Canada. Earnings were deter- 
mined as a product of three com- 
ponents: hourly earnings, weekly 
hours and annual weeks. The analy- 
sis shows that average annual earn- 
ings vary substantially across the 
provinces. While Prince Edward 
Island had the highest average 
weekly hours among the provinces 
in 1997, it had the lowest hourly 
earnings and the lowest average 
weeks worked. Thus, it was the 
province with the lowest annual 
earnings ($19,200). Ontario had the 
highest average earnings at $29,400. 


In some cases, average annual 
earnings would have been lower in 
Ontario, owing to the effect of one 
factor (the other two having been 
made equal—standardized). But 
the effects of the other two com- 
ponents were so strong that this 


province’s overall average annual 
earnings remained highest. 


Ontario—Quebec and Ontario— 
Manitoba were the only cases in 
which Ontario’s values were con- 
sistently higher in every component. 


These findings are based on 
comparisons in only one year 
(1997). Puture analyses could con- 
sider earnings data for more years 
toatest the robustnessnatuthese 
observations. Furthermore, if the 
analysis were extended into differ- 
ent dimensions, such as industry or 
occupation, the components could 
be broken down—into automo- 
tive industry, textile industry, goods 
manufacturing and_ service- 
producing industries, for example, 
or management, teaching, medicine 
and health occupations—in order 
to refine the comparisons between 
provinces. 
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#@ Notes 


1 See, for example, McInnis (1968), 
Economic Council of Canada (1977), 
and Mansell and Copithorne (1986) for 
discussions, and Day (1989), Coulombe 
(1997), Coulombe and Lee (1993) and 
Doiron and Barrett (1992) for analysis. 


2 Fora description of the decompo- 
sition methodology, see Gupta (1993). 
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Standardization and decomposition’ 


Are the earnings differences between Ontario and the 
other provinces related to factors such as hourly wage 
rates, weekly hours of work, or annual number of weeks 
worked? This study addresses the question by separating 
earnings into three components: 


Average annual earnings equals average hourly earnings 
multiplied by average weekly hours multiplied by average 
number of weeks worked ina year. 


Standardization makes it possible to see the effect of 
each component on provincial differences, by keeping the 
others constant. Three different sets of standardized dif- 
ferences are generated, the sum of which equals the 
unstandardized difference. 


For example, the hourly wage rate is allowed to vary in 
two provinces, while weekly hours worked and annual 
weeks worked are assumed to be identical. The resulting 
average annual earnings are standardized for weekly hours 
of work and annual weeks worked. 


Decomposition examines the proportional share of 
each component in the difference between the two 
populations. For example, for a given $1,000 difference 
between two average annual earnings, a certain share is due 
to a difference in the hourly wage rate, another share to 
weekly hours of work, and a final share to the number of 
annual weeks worked. 


If 
Jy ~=average annual earnings for Ontario 
Y =average annual earnings for the comparison province 
a =average hourly earnings for Ontario 
A=average hourly earnings for the comparison province 
b =average weekly hours for Ontario 
B =average weekly hours for the comparison province 
¢ =average weeks worked for Ontario 
C =average weeks worked for the comparison province 


then the decomposition equation is 


0 (Ezarezea re. 
(esyeee}e 
(ete |} (SE2 reno 


= hourly earnings effect + weekly hours effect 
+ annual weeks effect 


4+ 


+ 
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Help-wanted Index 


Benjamin Amoah 


69 he Labour Force Survey (LFS) has, since its 
inception in 1945, divided the working-age 
population into three mutually exclusive classi- 
fications: employed, unemployed and not in the 
labour force, according to international standard defi- 
nitions. From the survey, two well-known labour mar- 
ket indicators—the employment rate and the 
unemployment rate—are derived and published 
monthly. What is not available from the LFS is some 
measure of unmet labour demand—vacant positions 
that employers would like to fill. One monthly indica- 
tor of this is provided by the Help-wanted Index 
(HW1T) (see Data sources and limitations). 


Since changes in the unmet demand for labour 
affect hirings, and because changes in hiring affect 
employment and unemployment levels and rates, the 
relationships between the HWI and employment and 
unemployment rates have remained a subject of inter- 
est for labour market researchers. 


Despite the interest, relatively little has been written 
about the relationship between the index and these two 
labour market indicators. Two studies on the subject 
reached different conclusions (VanBlarcom, 1985; 
Hagegar-Guénette, 1989). The former did not find any 
association between them, while the latter did. 


This article re-examines the association between the 
HW/I and employment and unemployment rates over 
a later period, 1981 to 1999. Since hirings are the con- 
necting link in the associations, the relationship 
between the HW1 and hirings is also studied. The goal 
is to determine the extent to which changes in the HWI 
lead changes in those labour market variables that have 
a clear functional relationship with changes in employ- 
ers’ intention to hire. 


This study uses three criteria to assess the perform- 
ance of the index. First, it looks for consistency in the 
manner in which the index tracks or relates to hirings, 


Benjamin Amoabh is with the Service Industries Division. He 
can be reached at (613) 951-0178 or amoaben(Qstatcan.ca. 
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employment rates and unemployment rates, three vari- 
ables that are used to analyze trends in the labour mar- 
ket. Second, it determines the strengths of these 
relationships, if any. Since the conceptual link between 
the HWI and hirings is direct, the strongest relation- 
ship is expected to exist between these variables. The 
association with the employment rate may not be as 
strong, owing to the effect of separations, and that 
with the unemployment rate will probably be weak- 
est, because the connection is less direct. Finally, the 
study assesses the lead/lag times between the index 
and the benchmark variables. The index is expected to 
be a lead indicator of labour market conditions; that 
is, changes in the index are expected to signal future 
changes in the other variables. 


The HWI and hirings link 


Literature on the empirical relationship between the 
HW/I and hirings is sparse. This study makes use of 
two sources of hirings data. One source is the monthly 
job tenure data from the LFS, which can be used as a 
proxy for hirings. The other source is the annual Lon- 
gitudinal Worker File (LWF), which measures hirings 
explicitly. 


As mentioned, each hiring fills a vacancy—an unmet 
labour demand. The more vacancies there are, the 
more job advertisements are published and the more 
hirings take place, and vice versa. Thus, one would 
expect a positive correlation between the HWI and 
recent hirings. 


But is this borne out by the data? For the period 
1981 to 1999, a positive relationship existed between 
the HWI and recent hirings (Chart A).* The cross- 
correlation coefficients (see Cross-correlation coefficient) 
also indicate a positive relationship, as theory suggests. 
However, the extent of the association is not as high as 
expected. This may be explained by data limitations: 
the use of LFS job tenure as a proxy for monthly 
hirings and the HWI undercount. Also, as expected, 
the HWI leads hirings by a couple of months (when 
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Chart A: The HWI and LFS recent hirings 
are very weakly correlated. 
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the cross-correlation coefficient is highest [0.5262)). 
Not only is the correlation coefficient quite low, but 
the lead of two months is very weak as well. The 
correlation coefficients for the other leads are barely 
distinguishable from that of two months. In fact, the 
coefficient for a lead of two months and that for a lag 
of two months are not substantially different. 


The relationship between the HWI and annual 
hirings from the LWF is also positive (Chart B). In 
fact, the cross-correlation coefficient (0.931) establishes 


Chart B: The HWI and LWF hirings are more 
strongly correlated. 
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a much stronger relationship than that between the 
HW/1 and the LFS recent hirings. No lead/lag periods 
were identified, primarily because the LWF series is 
annual and the time between advertisements and 
hirings is usually less than a year. 


HW/I and the employment rate 


The employment rate is the percentage of the 
working-age population (15 years and older) that is 
employed. Interest in this measure stems from its close 
relationship with aggregate demand in the economy 
(Green, 1977). The rationale for this assumption is 
simple: since the denominator, the working-age popu- 
lation, is relatively stable from month to month, 
changes in the rate are primarily the result of changes 
in employment (the numerator). And since the level 
of, and changes in, employment are generally a func- 
tion of demand for goods and services, changes in the 
rate generally reflect changes in aggregate demand in 
the economy. 


Available data suggest a positive relationship in 
movement between the HWI and the employment rate 
(Chart C). They also show that the HWI reaches its 
turning points first. In other words, the HWI roughly 
leads the employment rate, which is consistent with 
expectations. 


The high cross-correlation coefficients also suggest 
a close association between the two indicators, as well 


as a four-month lead by the HW] (the point at which 


Chart C: The HWI and the employment 
rate are closely linked. 
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Data sources and limitations 


The Help-wanted Index (HWJI) provides a count of job 
advertisements published in 22 metropolitan area newspa- 
pers. (See Appendix 1 of Statistics Canada [1989] for the list 
of newspapers used.) Begun in 1973 by the Department of 
Finance and carried on by Statistics Canada since 1974, the 
index is patterned after one developed by the Conference 
Board of the United States in 1964. It is compiled once a 
month using the Saturday that corresponds to the reference 
week for the Labour Force Survey, usually the week includ- 
ing the 15" day of the month, and released in the first or 
second week following the reference month.’ 


The HW/I tabulates only advertisements placed in the 
classified sections of selected newspapers, but neglects those 
in other sections. Furthermore, it does not include govern- 
ment job advertisements or those placed on the Internet (an 
increasingly popular source) or with private employment 
agencies. Nor does it capture openings that are filled only 
through informal contacts (family or friends), which have 
become an important job search method (Grenon, 1998). It 
also fails to attach weights to advertisements (in other words, 
to differentiate between a request for 50 employees and a 
request for one person). In short, the HWI provides incom- 
plete information on vacancies and hence unmet labour 
demand. Whatever the degree of undercoverage of the HWI, 
that is, whatever the error in the estimates of level, what 
really counts is any bias in the measure of change in the unmet 
demand for labour. It may well be that the sources of 
undercoverage in the HW] are fairly constant through time, 
so the HWI’s measures of change are relatively unbiased. 
And it is this emphasis on timely measurement of change 
in employers’ intention to hire that prompted the produc- 
tion of an index rather than a time series of counts of adver- 
tisements. 


the coefficient is highest [0.952]). These findings are 
similar to those for the city of Phoenix in the early 
1980s (Friedman, 1982). However, while the correla- 
tion with a four-month lead is the highest, those for 
other leads are almost as high, demonstrating that they 
are nearly as likely to occur. 


HWI and unemployment 


The unemployment rate is the ratio of the unemployed 
(jobless people actively looking for jobs or waiting to 
start a job in the next four weeks, or those on tempo- 
rary layoff) to the labour force. Policy makers are 
interested in this variable mainly because it reflects the 
interaction between labour supply and demand. An 
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Job tenure information is from the monthly Labour 
Force Survey (LFS) and has been available since 1976. 
These estimates measure the length of time between the 
survey reference week and the start date of the respondent’s 
present job. Because the focus of this analysis is on hires, 
only employees are considered. For this study, new hires are 
defined as persons with job tenure of less than one month. 
The principal problem with this as a proxy for hirings is that 
it covers only those workers who started with their current 
employers in the reference month, that is, from the begin- 
ning of the reference month to the end of the survey refer- 
ence week in that month. Because the survey reference week 
is generally the week including the 15th day of the month, 
the last day of the reference week can be the 15th of the 
month or the 21st. This variability in the length of the 
period over which hirings are measured will introduce a 
variability in the number of hirings, which will be 
independent of the volume of hiring taking place. 


Job tenure data in the LFS are based only on the main 
job (no such information exists for the second job). This 
may lead to an underestimation of the hiring statistics per 
period. However, since only about 5% of workers are mul- 
tiple jobholders, the effect on the estimates should not be 
significant. (For details on concepts, collection methods and 
data quality, see Statistics Canada [1992].) 


The other source of hirings information is the Longitu- 
dinal Worker File (LWF). The LWE uses administrative 
data from Human Resources Development Canada’s Record 
of Employment form and the Canada Customs and Rev- 
enue Agency (formerly Revenue Canada) T4 Supplementary 
file. These hirings represent job vacancies filled during the 
year. (For details, see Statistics Canada [1998b]). 


increasing unemployment rate generally indicates that 
more people are looking for jobs than jobs are 
becoming available. 


Unlike the employment rate, whose changes are pri- 
marily the result of changes in the numerator (employ- 
ment), changes in the unemployment rate can originate 
from either the numerator (number unemployed) or 
the denominator (labour force) or both. Thus, it is 
possible, in times of improved job prospects, to find 
increases in employment (due to increases in hires) 
co-existing with a rising unemployment rate as people 
return to the labour force. Not surprisingly, volatility 
in the unemployment rate is higher than that of the 
employment rate. This tends to affect its relationship 
with the HWI. 
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Cross-correlation coefficient 


The cross-correlation coefficient (r_) is a numerical 
expression of how closely two time series relate to each 
other. When large values of one series are associated with 
large values of the other, the series correlate positively. If, 
on the other hand, large values of one series are associated 
with small values of the other, the series correlate negatively. 
When r= 1 (or-1), it indicates a perfect positive (or nega- 
tive) fit (correlation) between the two time series. Lead/lag 
times correspond to the peak (or trough) of the cross- 
correlation coefficients. 


Cross-correlation coefficients: The Help-wanted 
Index and selected labour market 
indicators, 1981-1999 


Employ- Unem- Time 

Lead/lag ment ployment span 
(months) Hires rate rate (months) 
5 0.5231 0.949 -0.8107 215 

4 0.5240 0.952 -0.8155 216 

3 0.5258 0.950 -0.8152 ai/ 

- 0.5262 0.944 -0.8101 218 

1 0.5248 0.933 -0.7997 219 

0 0.5224 0.918 -0.7847 220 

-1 0.5243 0.898 -0.7659 219 

-2 0.5226 0.875 -0.7416 218 

-3 0.5204 0.847 -0.7136 217 

-4 0.5177 0.817 -0.6818 216 

-5 0.5150 0.784 -0.6467 215 


Source: Labour Force Survey 


At least in theoretical terms, a rise in the HWI will 
be associated with a future increase in hiring. All things 
being equal, this results in a drop in the number of 
unemployed, and consequently, in the unemployment 
rate. (Conversely, a drop in the HWI would indicate a 
future drop in hiring and an increase in the unemploy- 
ment rate.) As such, a negative relationship is expected 
between the HWI and the unemployment rate. The 
HW/1 is also expected to lead the unemployment rate. 


Data from the LFS show that increases in the HWI 
are associated with a fall in the unemployment rate 
(Chart D). For the period 1981 to 1999, the HWI led 
the unemployment rate most strongly by four 
months—the point with the highest cross-correlation 
coefficient (-0.8155). Other leads also show cottrela- 
tions that are almost as strong. The negative relation- 
ship between the two series is clearly evident: as the 
HW/I fell during the 1981-82 and 1990-92 recessions, 
the unemployment rate increased. Then, as the 
economy recovered, the HWI rose, employers hired 
more people, and the unemployment rate fell. 


Help-wanted Index 


As expected, the relationship between the HWI and 
the unemployment rate is slightly weaker than that 
between the HWI and the employment rate. This is 
shown by the lower cross-correlation coefficients. 


Summary 


Based on data from the 1980s and 1990s, the HWI 
appears to be a predictor of labour market 
conditions. This is consistent with Haggar-Guénette’s 
findings for the 1980s. 


Rises in the index imply that in about four months 
the employment rate should increase. As well, when 
the HW rises it takes a similar interval (four months) 
for it to be reflected in a fall in the unemployment 
rate—the expected inverse relationship. The index is 
positively but very weakly associated with hirings, with 
the dominance of the two-month lead being barely 
discernible. 


Chart D: The HWI and the unemployment 
rate are inversely related. 
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Owing to the theoretical direct relationship between 
the index and hiring, a much stronger relationship (than 
between it and the other variables) was expected. 
However, this was not the case, perhaps because of 
limitations in the use of LFS job tenure as a proxy for 
hirings. The strongest relationship was established 
between the index and the employment rate, followed 
by the unemployment rate and hirings. 
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#@ Notes 


1 For a detailed description of the HWI, its collection, 
release and revision to construction methodology, see Statis- 
tics Canada (1989 and 1998a). 


2 The LFS underwent a comprehensive revision in 1997. 
Since then, the relationship between the index and LFS 
tenure-based hiring appears to have been affected—as these 
indicators seem to be moving in opposite directions (that is, 
they don’t exhibit the same trends). 
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Payroll taxes—structure and 


statutory parameters 


Zhengxi Lin 


ayroll taxes have grown substantially since the 

early 1980s, levelling off somewhat in the early 

to mid-1990s (Lin, forthcoming). They have also 
become an increasingly important source of govern- 
ment revenues. Total tax revenues collected from 
employers and employees yielded over $48 billion in 
1997, amounting to 14% of total federal and provin- 
cial government revenues, up from 8.2% in 1980. Over 
the same period, total payroll tax revenues rose from 
2.8% of GDP to 5.7%; the effective payroll tax rate 
more than doubled, from $5.61 per $100 of wages 
and salaries to $12.23; and average annual payroll taxes 
increased from $1,650 per employee to over $4,200 
(in 1997 dollars). 


Many important issues surround 
payroll taxes.’ To provide some 
background on the subject, this 
article reviews the structure and 
statutory parameters of the Cana- 
dian payroll tax system; a subse- 
quent article will report on national 
and provincial trends in the level, 
growth and role of each compo- 
nent in recent years, and compare 
Canadian payroll taxes to those of 
the other G-7* countries. 


Tax 


Health Services Fund** 


Canada’s payroll tax system 


A government levy is considered a 
payroll tax if and only if it satisfies 


Employment Insurance 


Canada Pension Plan* 


Workers’ Compensation 


from 1959 to 1989, and Alberta’s and British Colum- 
bia’s health insurance premiums) are not payroll taxes 
because, although legislated, they are invariant to earn- 
ings or payrolls. Likewise, many fringe benefits (for 
example, employers’ contributions to private employee 
pension plans, and group life insurance) are not pay- 
roll taxes because, although they are related to 
employment and vary with earnings in some cases, they 
are not legislated.* 


At present, a total of nine payroll taxes are adminis- 
tered in Canada (Table 1): two by the federal 
government, one by all provincial/territorial govern- 
ments, and six by five provincial/territorial govern- 
ments. The two federal payroll taxes are Employment 


Table 1: Payroll taxes in Canada, 1999 


Authority Contributors Effective 


Federal Employers 1940 


Employees 


Federal Employers 1966 
Employees 


Self-employed 


Workers’ compen- 1910s 


sation boards 


Employers 


Quebec Employers 1970 


Employer Contributions to 
Vocational Training 


Quebec Employers 1996 


Health and Post Secondary 
Education Tax Levy 


Manitoba Employers 1982 


three conditions: it is legislated, it is 
related to employment (that is, it 
refers to earnings or payrolls) and it 
varies with earnings.’ Many “head- 
tax” type charges (for example, 
Ontario’s health care premiums 


Zhengxi Lin is with the Labour and 
Household Surveys Analysis Division. 
He can be reached at (613) 951-0830 


or linzhen(@statcan.ca. 


Employer Health Taxt 


Health and Post-Secondary 
Education Tax 


Payroll Tax 


Ontario 


Newfoundland 


Employers 


Employers 


Northwest Territories Employees 


1990 


1990 
1993 


* Workers in Quebec are covered by the parallel Quebec Pension Plan. 

** Between 1970 and 1977, the levy was also charged on the net income of 
employees and the self-employed. These contributions were abolished at the 
end of 1977. In 1993, another form of individual contributions was introduced. 
The EHT was initially charged on employer payrolls only, but was expanded to 
cover net self-employment income in 1993. In 1999, the self-employed health 


tax was abolished. 
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Insurance (El) premiums and 
Canada and Quebec Pension Plan 
(C/QPP) contributions. While EI 
premiums are levied on employees 
and employers, C/QPP contribu- 
tions are also levied on the self- 
employed. The other nationwide 
tax is for workers’ compensation; 
premiums are levied by all prov- 
inces and territories on employers 
only.” The six provincial/territorial 
payroll taxes are health services 
fund contributions levied mostly 
on employers by Quebec; employer 
contributions to vocational training 
also charged by Quebec; a health 
and postsecondary education tax 
imposed exclusively on employers 
by Manitoba; an employer health 
tax. in Ontario; a health and 
postsecondary education tax levied 
on employers by Newfoundland; 
and a payroll tax levied on employ- 
ees by the Northwest Territories. 


Employment Insurance 

premiums 
Since 1940, the federal government 
has levied a payroll tax on both 
employees and employers to 
finance the Employment Insurance 
(Unemployment Insurance until 
June 1996) program. The system 
covers employees only; self- 
employed workers are excluded 
unless they are fishermen, who can 
receive income support during the 
off season under separate regula- 
tory rules. 


Financing arrangements for the 
program have undergone several 
rounds of changes, the most sig- 
nificant of which took place in 
1990. Earlier, the cost of funding 
the benefits had been shared by 
employees, employers and the fed- 
eral government. Each party was 
responsible for different compo- 
nents of the total cost at different 
points under different legislation. 
Under Bill C-21, which took effect 
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November 18, 1990, the federal 
government withdrew its share of 
contributions and the fund became 
“self-financing”; responsibility for 
funding benefits fell to employees 
and employers.° 


Since 1972, employee premiums 
have been calculated as the prod- 
uct of the premium rate multiplied 
by insurable earnings, up to a maxi- 
mum. Both the premium rate and 
the maximum insurable earnings are 
set by the Canada Employment 
Insurance Commission, with the 
approval of the Governor in 
Council on the recommendation of 
the Minister of Human Resources 
Development Canada and the 
Minister of Finance. As specified 
by the Employment Insurance Act, 


“The Commission shall... set the 
premium rate for each year at a rate 
that the Commission considers 
will, to the extent possible, (a) 
ensure that there will be enough 
revenue over a business cycle to pay 
the amounts authorized to be 
charged to the Employment Insur- 
ance Account; and (b) maintain 
relatively stable rate levels through- 
out the business cycle.””” 


Coverage was universal for 
employees up to 1978. The job- 
specific minimum requirement was 
introduced in 1979. It was set at 20 
hours a week or 20% of the weekly 
maximum insurable earnings for 
1979 and 1980; 15 hours a week 
and 20% of the weekly maximum 
insurable earnings between 1981 
and 1986; and 15 hours a week or 
20% of the weekly maximum 
insurable earnings between 1987 
and'1996. Effective Januaty 1, 
1997, the Act abolished these mini- 
mum requirements and every hour 
of paid employment became 
insured. To calculate premiums, the 
Act also replaced the weekly maxi- 
mum insurable earnings and pre- 
miums with an annual ceiling. 


For 1999, the*employeespre- 
mium rate was set at $2.55 per 
$100 of insurable earnings to a 
yeatly insurable maximum of 
$39,000. The maximum each 
employee contributed to the sys- 
tem «that year was “therefore 
$994.50; employers were assessed 
at 1.4 times the employee premium 
rate, for an annual maximum of 


$1,392.30 per employee (Table 2). 


Canada and Quebec 
Pension Plan contributions 
The federal and Quebec govern- 
ments have also levied a payroll tax 
on employees, employers and the 
self-employed to finance the 
Canada and Quebec Pension Plans 
(C/QPP) since 1966. The plans are 
financed on a pay-as-you-go basis 
(that is, contributions by today’s 
workers finance the benefits of 
today’s recipients). All workers 
from age 18 to retirement (60 to 
70 depending on the year) are cov- 
ered. Major changes (for example, 
benefit levels, contribution rates, 
the contributory base, or the invest- 
ment of the CPP fund) require the 
approval of the Parliament of 
Canada and the governments of at 
least two-thirds of the provinces 
with two-thirds of Canada’s popu- 

lation. 


In 1999, maximum pensionable 
earnings were set at $37,400, the 
basic exemption at $3,500, and 
maximum contributory earnings at 
$33,900 (Table 3). Employees and 
their employers each contributed 
$3.50 per $100 of contributory 
earnings up to a maximum 
$1,186.50. Self-employed workers 
paid both the employee and 
employer shares of contributions at 
a ‘combined’ tate’ ‘of 37/00" per 
$100 of contributory earnings, 
for a maximum contribution of 


$2:373. 
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Table 2: Employee* contributions to Employment Insurance, 1972 to 1999 


Weekly maximum 


Minimum 


Premium 


US 
1973 
1974 
1975 
1976 
7a 
1978 
YSTAS, 
1980 
1981 
1982 
1983 
1984 


coverage 
requirement** 


Insurable 
earnings 


$ 


None 
None 
None 
None 
None 
None 
None 


or 

or 
and 
and 
and 
and 


Premium 


Annual maximum 


Insurable 


earnings Premium 


10.81 
11.63 
12.46 
13:28 
11.80 
14.40 
15.30/19.04 
21.30 
22.35 
23.95 
24.45 
22.13 


1985 and 
1986 é and 
1987 4 or 
1988 : or 
1989 ‘ or 
1990 : or 
19911 or 
1992 : or 
1993 : or 
1994 ; or 
1995 : or 
1996tT : or 
1997 None 


845/750 


1998 
1999 


None 
None 


Source: Human Resources Development Canada 
Employer premiums are equal to 1.4 times employee premiums. 


a* 


The weekly coverage requirement applied to each job separately. An employee’s collective hours of work/earnings from 


several jobs could not be used to meet this minimum requirement. Effective January 1, 1997, the minimum was abolished and 


every hour of work was insured. 
The 2.80% rate took effect July 1. 


For calculating El benefits, the maximum weekly insurable earnings were $845 for the first six months, and then $750 until the 


year 2000. 


Workers’ compensation 
premiums 

All provincial/territorial govern- 
ments levy workers’ compensation 
(WC) premiums on employers 
(note that the levy is on employers 
only, but not all employers are cov- 
ered) to finance programs run by 
their respective workers’ compen- 
sation boards.* 


Premiums charged to fund WC 
programs are based on industry 
groupings and vary according to 


the hazard or risk of actual pro- 
gram use. This approach is used in 
all jurisdictions except Prince 
Edward Island, Nova Scotia and 
the Northwest Territories. An 
employer may have its operation 
classified into more than one indus- 
try with different assessment rates. 
The system further allows some 
degree of experience-rating within 
broad industrial categories, result- 
ing in different assessment rates 
within the same industry.’ 
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Quebec’s Health 
Services Fund 
In 1970, Quebec became the first 
province to levy a tax on employer 
payrolls as well as on net individual 
income to help finance its health 
cate system. All employers contrib- 
uted at the same tax rate until 1998, 
and the entire payroll of all employ- 
ers was included in the coverage, 
with only minor exceptions.'” The 
legislated employer tax rate has 
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seen many increases since its incep- 
tion. It was initially set at 0.80% of 
the employer’s total payroll, then 
increased to 4.26% in May 1995 
(Table 4). 


Between 1970 and 1977, the levy 
was also charged to both employ- 
ees and the self-employed. The leg- 
islated tax rate was flat (0.8% for 


LOU MOMT I See ina or LOtA let Oral 
1.5% for 1977) and applied to the 
net income from all sources. The 
exemption level for married cou- 
ples was twice that for single per- 
sons. And the maximum tax liability 
for employees differed from that 
of the self-employed. These non- 
employer contributions were abol- 
ished at the end of 1977. 


Table 3: Employee* contributions to Canada and Quebec 
Pension Plans,** 1966 to 1999 


Maximum 
pensionable 
earnings 


Contribu- 
tion rate 


% 


5,000 
5,000 
5,100 
5,200 
5,300 
5,400 
5,500 
5,600 
6,600 
7,400 
8,300 


8 
8 
8 
8 
8 
8 
8 
8 
8 
8 
8 
8 
8 
8 
8 
8 
8 
8 
8 
8 
8 
wy) 
(0) 
ol 
2 

3 
4 
aS 

6 
NE 
8 
0 
ee 


1 
1 
1 
1 
{ 
{ 
{ 
1 
{ 
{ 
{ 
1 
{ 
{ 
{ 
{ 
{ 
{ 
{ 
{ 
{ 
{ 
2 
2 
2 
26 
2 
2 
2. 
2 
2 
3 
3 


2 
oa) 


Exemption 


Maximum 
contributory Maximum 
earnings contributions 


79.20 
79.20 
81.00 
82.80 
84.60 
86.40 
88.20 
90.00 
106.20 
120.60 
135.00 
151.20 
169.20 
190.80 
212.40 
239.40 
268.20 
300.60 
338.40 
379.80 
419.40 
444.60 
478.00 
525.00 
574.20 
632.50 
696.00 
752.50 
806.00 
850.50 
893.20 
969.00 
1,068.80 
1,186.50 


Source: Human Resources Development Canada 


* 


Employer contributions are equal to employee contributions; self-employed 


workers pay both the employee and employer contributions. 
* Workers in Quebec are covered by the Quebec Pension Plan (QPP). The 
QPP’s contribution parameters are identical to those of the CPP. 
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In 1993, another form of non- 
employer contributions to the 
Health Services Fund (HSF) was 
introduced. This renewed tax dif- 
fers from the earlier levy in a 
number of ways. First, the tax base 
excludes employees’ wages and 
salaries already subject to the 
employer tax, in addition to a 
number of items specified in the 
1993-94 budget. Second, an 
exemption of $5,000 is allowed, 
but applies to individual taxable 
income regardless of marital status. 
Third, although a maximum tax 
liability still exists, it applies equally 
to employees and the self- 
employed. Finally, and mote sig- 
nificantly, the tax structure is no 
longer flat-rated, but now depends 
upon levels of taxable income: for 
persons whose taxable income is up 
to $40,000, the tax rate is 1.0%, 
with a maximum contribution of 
$150; for those whose taxable 
income is over $40,000, the tax 
liability is equal to $150 plus 1.0% 
of the taxable income, up to a 
maximum contribution of $1,000. 


The 1998 budget introduced a 
series of graduated contribution 
tate reductions to small private- 
sector employers based on their 
total payrolls. The first round of 
reductions was introduced in Janu- 
aty 1999, the second in January 
2000, and the third is set for Janu- 
aty 2001 (Table 5). The contribu- 
tion rate for employers with 
payrolls $1 million or less was 
reduced to 4.00% for 1999, further 
to 3.22% for 2000 and to 2.70% 
for 2001—for a total reduction of 
more than one-third. The extent of 
HSF contribution relief gradually 
declines as total payrolls rise; no 
reduction is granted once total 
payrolls reach $5 million." 
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Table 4: Quebec’s Health Services Fund, 1970 to 1998 


Employer contributions Non-employer contributions 
Maximum 


Self- 
Effective Effective Rate* Employee** employed 


% % $ 


Nov. 1, 1970 0.80 1970 10:1975"— 8 125 125 


0 
June 1, 1976 1.50 1976 Wa 188 300 
April 1, 1981 3.00 1977 WS 
May 2, 1986 3.22 
May 17, 1989 3.36 Taxable 
April 26, 1990 3.45 Effective incomet Taxtt = Maximum 


235 375 


Sept. 1, 1991 Siavhey 1) 
May 10, 1995 4.26 tt $ 


1993+ Up to 40,000 1.0% 
Over 40,000 $150+1.0% 


Source: Ministére des Finances, Québec 

* This is applied to net income from all sources. 

** This is applied to employees whose employment income accounted for at least 
75% of net income, and to those over 65. 

*** Special rules are applied to workers with low income. 

t This excludes wages and salaries and, as of 1994, Old Age Security benefits. 
It includes income from other sources, as specified in the 1993-94 budget 
(such as alimony payments and 20% of taxable dividends). 

tt The tax liability is calculated by applying the rate to taxable income. 

ttt Contribution rate reductions to small employers with payrolls under $5 million 
were announced in the 1998 budget. 

t An exemption of $5,000 is allowed. 


Quebec’s Employer postsecondary education. The levy 
Contribution to Vocational 1S charged to employers only and 
Training covers all industrial sectors, with 

Effective in 1996, Quebec also lev- one minor exception.’ 


ies a payroll tax on employers to 
help finance its training costs. The 
flat tax rate of 1% applies to pay- 
rolls in excess of the exemption 


In the first two years, no relief 
to small businesses was provided 
and the full tax rate of 1.5% was 
applied to the entire payroll. Since 
1984, however, a “notch-rated” 
system has evolved to lighten the 
tax burden for small and medium- 
sized employers. The exemption 
was initially set at $50,000, and has 
gradually increased to the present 
$1 million (Table 6). At the same 
time, the “notch maximum” has 
risen from the initial $75,000 to the 
present $2 million. The “notch 
rate” (4.5% from 1989 to 1998 and 
4.3% in 1999) is applied to the 
“notch range” (payroll minus 
exemption) when total payroll is 
under the “notch maximum.” The 
full tax rate (2.25% between 1987 
and 1998, and.2.15%, in. 1999) 1s 
applied to the entire payroll once it 
exceeds the “notch maximum.” 


Ontario’s health taxes 
From™1959 *40" 1989, 4 Ontario 
levied health insurance (OHIP) 
premiums on program partici- 
pants.'? Beginning in 1990, these 
premiums were abolished and a 
payroll tax was introduced to help 
finance health care spending. The 
Employer Health Tax (EHT) was 
initially levied on employer payrolls 
only, but in 1993 coverage was 


level ($1 million for 1996, $500,000 Table 5: Quebec’s Health Services Fund relief to small 
for 1997, and $200,000 from 1998 pualnessesaigente:400 
onward). Employers’ tax liability is 
reduced by the amount of invest- ay 
ment made in government- Payroll maximum 2000 2001 Reduction 
approved training. $ 
Manitoba’s Health and pies oniges ae 
Post Secondary Education 3 million 4.13 


4 million 4.19 
5 million or more 4.26 


Tax Levy 
In 1982, Manitoba became the sec- 
ond province to levy a payroll tax 
to help finance health care and 
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Source: Ministére des Finances, Québec 
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employment have been exempted 
from EHT payments on the 
increased portion of the payroll for 
a full year. In other words, the 
EHT is calculated on the previous 
yeat’s payroll." 


The S-EHT was based on total 
None net self-employment income 
75,000 (TNSED), with an exemption of 
: oa ane $40,000 and a different rate struc- 
ture. The bottom rate of 0.98% 


Table 6: Manitoba’s Health and Post Secondary 
Education Tax Levy, 1982 to 1999 


Notch 


Effective Exemption maximum Notch rate Full rate 


July 1, 1982 
January 1, 1984 
January 1, 1987 
April 1, 1987 
January 1, 1989 


None 
50,000 
100,000 
100,000 


300,000 600,000 


600,000 
750,000 
1,000,000 
1,000,000 


January 1, 1990 
January 1, 1994 
January 1, 1998 
January 1, 1999 


Source: Manitoba Department of Finance 


expanded to include net self- 
employed income (Self-Employed 
Health Tax [S-EHT]) (Table 7). 


The EHT did not allow exemp- 
tions and applied to the entire pay- 
roll of all employers, with a few 
exceptions.'* Relief to smaller busi- 
nesses was provided through a 
series of nine graduated tax rates. 
The bottom rate of 0.98% (about 
half of the top rate) applied to 


1,200,000 
1,500,000 
2,000,000 
2,000,000 


employers with payrolls up to 
$200,000; subsequent rates gradu- 
ally increased as payrolls rose; and 
the top rate of 1.95% applied to 
employers with payrolls over 


$400,000. 


To stimulate job creation in the 
private sector, the 1994 budget 
announced an EHT “holiday.” 
Since May 1, 1994, all private- 
sector employers who expand 


applied to self-employed workers 
with TNSEI up to $200,000; for 
those whose TNSEI fell between 
$200,001 and $400,000, a marginal 
rate of 2.726% applied to the por- 
tion above $200,000; and for those 
whose TNSEI exceeded $400,000, 
the top rate of 1.95% applied. The 
tax liability of all self-employed 
workers was reduced by 22% of 
the calculated amount to compen- 
sate for the non-deductibility of 
S-EHT payments for income tax 
purposes. 


A series of changes to the EHT 
and S-EHT was announced in the 
1996 budget. Among them were 
the introduction of the $400,000 


Table 7: Ontario’s health taxes, 1990 to 1996 


Employer Health Tax (EHT) Self-employed Health Tax (S-EHT) 


k* 


Effective Payroll range Rate* Effective Net self-employment income Tax 


$ % $ 


Up to 200,000 

200,001 to 230,000 
230,001 to 260,000 
260,001 to 290,000 
290,001 to 320,000 
320,001 to 350,000 
350,001 to 380,000 
380,001 to 400,000 
Over 400,000 


0.980 
1.101 
1.223 
1.344 
1.465 
1.586 
1.708 
1.829 
1.950 


Up to 40,000 0 

40,001 to 200,000 (income — 40,000) x 0.98% 
200,001 to 400,000 1,568 + (income — 200,000) x 2.726% 
Over 400,000 (income — 40,000) x 1.95% 


Source: Ontario Ministry of Finance 


* 


These rates apply to the full payroll for an employer with a payroll within the stated range. 
™ The tax liability is reduced by 22% of the calculated amount because the S-EHT is not deductible for income tax purposes 
but EHT payments are. 
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EHT exemption by 1999, to be available to all 
private-sector employers and phased in over a three- 
year period;'® the setting of an applicable EHT rate 
according to the pre-exemption payroll level; the abo- 
lition of the one-year EHT “holiday,” effective 1997; 
the increase of the existing S-EHT exemption of 
$40,000 to $200,000 for 1997 and $300,000 for 1998; 
the replacement of the old S-EHT rate structure with 
a flat rate of 1.95% for both 1997 and 1998; the abo- 
lition of S-EHT by 1999; and the introduction of the 
Fair Share Health Care Levy on persons with high 
income, effective 1996. 


The 1998 budget announced two additional changes 
to the EHT and S-EHT: the advancement of the 
effective date of the $400,000 exemption to July 1, 
1998, making the exemption for 1998 effectively 
$350,000; and the matching of EHT and S-EHT 
exemptions for 1998. 


With 1997 and 1998 as the transition period, the 
original graduated tax evolved to a completely flat- 
rated (at 1.95% of total payrolls) system with an 
exemption of $400,000, effective January 1, 1999. 


Newfoundland’s Health and 
Post-Secondary Education Tax 
Newfoundland introduced its payroll tax to help 
finance health care and postsecondary education in 
1990. The tax is levied on employers only. Initially, an 
exemption of $300,000 was allowed to all employ- 
ets,'’ the tax rate was set at 1.5%, and payrolls of all 
employers except those in the renewable resources sec- 
tor (fishing, farming and forestry) were covered. 
Effective July 1992, the exemption level was lowered 
to $100,000, the tax rate was raised to 2%, and the 
previously exempted payrolls of employers in fishing, 
farming and forestry became taxable at a preferential 
rate of 1%. The exemption threshold was raised to 
$120,000, effective January 1, 1998, and further to 

$150,000, effective January 1, 1999. 


Northwest Territories’ Employee 
Payroll Tax 
The last jurisdiction to enact a payroll tax, the North- 
west Territories, did so in 1993. The tax, levied on 
employees only, is a flat 1% applied to all wages and 
salaries. Concurrent with the payroll tax, a refundable 
cost-of-living income tax credit was initiated for year- 
end residents and paid through personal income tax 
returns. As a consequence, the payroll tax burden 
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essentially falls on workers who are not year-end resi- 
dents of the Territories. The objective is to recover 
personal income taxes from workers who do not pay 
the territorial personal income tax. 


Conclusion 


The payroll tax system in Canada varies considerably 
among provinces and territories—some jurisdictions 
levy such taxes while others do not. Also, the number 
of applicable taxes differs (five in Quebec; four in 
Manitoba, Ontario, Newfoundland and the Northwest 
Territories; and three in the rest); and the rates vary 
from one tax to another and across the country. 


The Employment Insurance and Canada and 
Quebec Pension Plan taxes are based on, but are not 
ptoportional to, employees’ earnings. The EI tax had 
a minimum earnings coverage requirement (tax floor) 
and a tax ceiling prior to 1997; the floor was removed 
in 1997, but the ceiling is still in force. The C/QPP tax 
has in place both a floor and a ceiling. For both fed- 
eral taxes, the statutory rates apply only to the taxable 
range; earnings below the floor or above the ceiling 
are not taxed. From the point of view of employers, 
amounts of EI and C/QPP taxes can be affected not 
only by individual employees’ earnings but also by the 
overall earnings mix; thus, it is possible for tax liability 
to vary significantly across different businesses with 
the same gross payrolls. 


The workers’ compensation tax is based on total 
payrolls of the employer, but the applicable rate (for 
the same level of payroll) can differ from one work- 
ers’ compensation board to another, and from one 
industry to another, because of experience rating. The 
tax liability thus depends upon not only the payroll 
size of the business, but also its past use of the system, 
its location, and the industrial mix of its activities. 


Quebec’s Health Services Fund was a flat-rated levy 
charged to the entire payroll without exemptions until 
1999, when a series of rate reductions was introduced 
to provide tax relief to small and medium-sized busi- 
nesses (total payrolls under $5 million). Its Employer 
Contributions to Vocational Training levy is also flat- 
rated, and provides relief to small and medium-sized 
businesses: employers with total payrolls below the 
threshold are exempted from the tax. As well, invest- 
ment in approved training reduces the tax liability. 
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Manitoba’s Health and Post Secondary Education 
Tax Levy has been “notch-rated” with an exemption 
to relieve small and medium-sized employers from 
the tax burden since 1984. Payrolls under the exemp- 
tion are not taxed; payrolls under the “notch maxi- 
mum ”’ are assessed for only the “notch range” (the 
portion of payrolls in excess of the exemption) at the 
“notch rate”; and only when payrolls exceed the “notch 
maximum” is the full payroll assessed at the full rate. 


Ontario’s Employer Health Tax used to cover all 
payrolls with a series of graduated tax rates—employ- 
ers with different levels of payrolls were assessed at 
different contribution rates. Since 1999, the health tax 
has been fully flat-rated with an exemption. 


Newfoundland’s Health and Post-Secondary Edu- 
cation Tax not only allows an exemption but also 
assesses employers in the renewable resource sector 
(fishing, farming and forestry) at a reduced rate. 


Because different bases or different rate structures 
are used to calculate the amount to be paid across dif- 
ferent taxes, analysis of the statutory tax rates is not 
very meaningful, either across provinces or over time. 
To overcome the difficulty associated with these dif- 
ferences, a follow-up article in the next issue of Perspec- 
tives will calculate and compare effective payroll tax 
rates—total payroll tax revenues collected in each 
jurisdiction expressed as a proportion of total wages 
and salaries. In that article, the same base will be used 
for the calculation of the tax rate across all compo- 
nents, in all provinces/territories and for all years. 
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# Notes 


1 See more detailed discussion in Lin (forthcoming). 


2 The G-7 countries are Canada, France, Germany, Italy, 
Japan, the United Kingdom and the United States. 


3 For more detailed discussions on the characteristics of 
payroll taxes, see Kesselman (1997, chapters 2 and 5). 


4 Although the public service superannuation plans may 
be legislated, they are equivalent to private sector pension 
plans, so their contributions are not considered a payroll tax. 


5 WC levies by all provincial/territorial governments are 
counted here as one national payroll tax, primarily because 
the objective is the same across all jurisdictions—to fund WC 
programs. However, unlike EI and C/QPP taxes, WC taxes 
are independently levied by each jurisdiction; premium rates 
and methods of operation vary considerably. Wide variations 
also exist among assessment rates and methods of operation 
within some jurisdictions. 


6 Details on financing arrangements are documented in 
Lin (1998), and in Kesselman (1983) for earlier years. 


7 See Human Resources Development Canada’s website at 
www.hrdce-drhe.gc.ca/ei/legis/ei3.shtml. 


8 The Ontario body was recently renamed the Workplace 
Safety & Insurance Board. 


9 For further details on the financing of the Canadian WC 
system, see Vaillancourt (1994). 


10 Aboriginal employers operating on Indian reserves are 
exempt from the tax coverage, regardless of whether their 
employees are Native persons. Since 1986, all employers have 
been exempt from the tax levy on employees working in 
international financial and trade businesses. 


11 If T denotes the contribution rate and M the quotient 
obtained by dividing an employer’s total payroll by $1 
million, the contribution rate for 1999 to 2001 applicable to 
employers with total payrolls under $5 million is calculated 
as the following: 


T! = (0.063% x M1%) + 3.941%: 
T2 = (0.258% x M2) + 2.966%; and 
T2" = (0.390% x M2") + 2.310%. 


The calculated rates are rounded to the second decimal 
place. For more details see Quebec (1998). 


12 Payrolls of commercial truckers associated with out-of- 
province activities have been exempted from the tax since 
1988. This exemption was extended to all remuneration 
directly related to interprovincial and international transpor- 
tation in 1991. 
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13 An estimated 65% of OHIP premiums were paid by 
employers on behalf of their employees as fringe benefits 
(Dahlby, 1993). 


14 Exempted are payrolls of foreign embassies and consu- 
lates, and Native employers operating on Indian reserves. 


15 To ensure that employers do not take advantage of this 
policy for tax planning, a number of measures have been 
applied: only new employers do not have to pay EHT in their 
first year of operation; employers that have purchased, sold 
or reorganized a business or part of a business must factor 
in the payroll of the old entity in the comparison of both 
years’ payrolls; and associated employers and employers with 
more than one account must aggregate their payrolls before 
doing year-over-year comparisons. 


16 Associated employers must agree to shate only one 
exemption among them. The exemption is $200,000 for 
1997; $300,000 for 1998; and $400,000 for 1999 onwards. 
The exemption for part-year employers is prorated by the 
number of days in which the business is in operation. Public- 
sector employers currently excluded from the one-year EHT 
holiday on increases in payroll are not eligible for the 
exemption. 


17 Associated employers were entitled to only one exemp- 
tion among them. 
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Income taxes in Canada and 


the United States 


Michael Wolfson and Brian Murphy 


continue to attract widespread interest. 

Much popular discussion of comparative tax rates 
is based on federal statutory income tax rates, those 
formally enshrined in law. But taxes actually paid are 
often substantially different from the statutory rates 
because of various tax deductions, credits, surtaxes, 
payroll taxes, and differences among state and pro- 
vincial income taxes (see Statutory and effective tax rates). 
In order to have a more accurate picture of taxes 
actually paid—effective rather than statutory tax 
rates—this analysis uses the most recent detailed sam- 
ple data from the two countries (1997) to compare 
income taxes paid by individuals and families (see Data 
sources and definitions). 


| ncome taxes! in Canada and the United States 


On average, effective income tax rates for Cana- 
dian families in 1997 were higher than those of U.S. 
families. However, the rates varied considerably 
within each country for families with similar incomes, 
reflecting variations in family circumstances other than 
income, as well as the myriad provisions of tax sys- 
tems over and above the structure of nominal tax rates. 


Average tax rates higher in Canada 


Because both countries’ income tax systems are gener- 
ally progressive, with higher income families paying 
tax at higher average rates, this study divides families 
on both sides of the border into groups with similar 
incomes. Meaningful comparisons of incomes require 
the use of Canada-U.S. purchasing power parities (see 
Purchasing power parity—$0.79 in 1997—to adjust the 
American data. 


Michael Wolfson 7s Director General of the Analysis and 
Development Branch. He can be reached at (613) 951-8216 or 
wolfson@statcan.ca. Brian Murphy is with the Social and 
Economic Studies Division. He can be reached at (613) 
951-3769 or murphy@statcan.ca. 
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Statutory and effective tax rates 


Statutory rates for personal income taxes are those pre- 
scribed in a jutisdiction’s income tax act. For example, 
the top federal income tax rate in Canada is 29%. How- 
ever, the rates in various tax brackets are not an accurate 
indication of the rates actually paid. For example, on top 
of this basic rate, provinces in Canada also levied income 
taxes between 44.5% (Alberta) and 69% (Newfound- 
land) of the basic federal tax rate in 1997. Correspond- 
ingly, most American states levy their own income taxes, 
with 27 states charging a percentage of federal tax or fed- 
eral taxable income. Eight states levy no personal income 
tax. 


In addition, jurisdictions have a variety of surtaxes and 
tax credits. More importantly, income tax rates are gradu- 
ated, so that an initial portion of income is generally not 
taxed at all, and subsequent levels are taxed at increasing 
rates, corresponding to the dollar limits for each tax 
bracket. As a result, the average rate of tax paid is always 
lower than the combined federal plus provincial or state 
statutory tax rate on the last dollar of income. 


This analysis is concerned with actual taxes paid, rather 
than statutory tax rates. The basic measure used, there- 
fore, is the effective average tax rate, defined simply as the 
ratio of total taxes paid to total income per family. 


A distribution of Canadian and U.S. families by 
comparable income groups shows that Canada had 
proportionally fewer families with either high 
($100,000 or more) or low (less than $10,000) incomes 
in 1997 (Table 1). The United States had almost 50% 
more families in the lowest income group: 10.9%, 
compared with 7.3%. At the same time, it had about 
three times as many families in the top income group: 
$150,000 or more. 


US. families in the highest income group paid about 
5.2% less of their total income in income taxes than 
did comparable Canadian families in 1997. On the 
other hand, for the almost one-third of families with 
incomes of less than $25,000, American families paid 
the same proportion or more of their incomes in taxes. 
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Data sources and definitions 


Taxes include federal, and provincial or state income taxes, 
plus payroll taxes paid by employees. In Canada, payroll 
taxes are Employment Insurance premiums and Canada 
ot Quebec Pension Plan contributions; in the United 
States, Social Security taxes finance old age security, disabil- 
ity and retirement pensions, and Medicaid benefits. 


Total income comprises earnings from employment 
and self-employment, investment income, pension and 
other income, and government cash transfers. In Canada, 
this is the definition used by the Survey of Consumer 
Finances. To the standard American definition of total 
income (used by the Current Population Survey) this study 
has added the cash value of food stamps, the Low Income 
Heat and Energy assistance program credit, and the Earned 
Income Tax Credit. 


Taxpayers in this analysis are family units, or families 
for short. These include unattached individuals, couples 
with or without children, lone parents, and generally any 
group of individuals related by blood, marriage or adop- 
tion living in the same dwelling. This definition applies 
to both the U.S. and Canadian data. (The use of the term 
family is not the usual Statistics Canada one, since it 
includes unattached individuals.) 


For Canada, the data ate from Statistics Canada’s Sur- 
vey of Consumer Finances for 1997, with imputed payroll 
taxes added. For the United States, the data are from the 
Census Bureau’s March supplement to the Current Popu- 
lation Survey microdata file for 1997. 


In the $25,000-to-$49,999, the $50,000-to-$99,999 
and the $100,000-to-$149,999 income groups, U.S. 
families paid on average 4.4%, 5.3% and 3.8% less, 
respectively, of their income in income and payroll 
taxes than did comparable Canadian families. For 
example, Canadian families with $40,000 paid about 
$6,900 in tax, compared with $5,200 in the United 
States. Similarly, for families with $70,000, average 
amounts of tax paid were $17,000 and $13,300, 
respectively.” 


Effective tax rates vary within 
income groups 


Underlying these average effective tax rates in each 
income group, however, are many provisions in both 
countries intended to adjust taxes to particular circum- 
stances. In some cases, these provisions are meant to 
reflect differences in “ability to pay,” such as differ- 


Income taxes in Canada and the United States 


Table 1: Families by income group, and 
their average effective tax rates 


Proportion of 
families 


Average effective 


tax rate” 
Income 


(1997 C$) 


Canada WES: 


Canada WES: 


All families 100.0 


Less than 10,000 83 
10,000 to 24,999 24.8 
25,000 to 49,999 30.4 
50,000 to 99,999 29.9 
100,000 to 49,999 5.9 
150,000 or more 1.8 


Sources: Survey of Consumer Finances; U.S. Current 
Population Survey 
The ratio of taxes paid to total income for each family is 
averaged (using the sample weights) over all the families 
in the income group. Generally, such an “average of 
ratios” is lower than the “ratio of averages,” which takes 
total taxes paid by all families in a given income group, 
and divides it by total income received by these families. 


* 


ences in family size. In other cases, the different tax 
rates arise from basic differences in tax structure (such 
as joint filing for spouses), different incentive or tax 
expenditure provisions (for example, RRSPs in 
Canada, or mortgage interest deductibility in the 
United States), and variations in the extent of take-up 
for these tax provisions among families. As a result, 
the actual amount of income tax paid by any one fam- 
ily depends on a number of factors, including the 
number of dependants, the way total income is 
divided among family members, and the kinds of 
deductions and tax credits members of the family are 
able to claim. 


This dispersion is shown graphically (Chart). The 
vertical axis is the effective federal plus provincial or 
state income tax rate, while the horizontal axis shows 
family income groups. 


In order to derive the various tax rates shown, the 
study sorted families into income groups. Then, within 
each income group, it sorted families by their effective 
tax rates. Finally, it extracted families at precisely the 
5", 25", 75" and 95" percentile positions along this 
range of effective tax rates. For example, the 75" per- 
centile tax rate partitions families in a given income 
group into the three-quarters with lower effective tax 
rates and the one-quarter paying tax at higher rates. 
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Chart: Effective tax rates in Canada and Purchasing power parity 


the United States Purchasing power parity (PPP) is the price in local curren- 
cies of the same basket of goods and services. 
According to Statistics Canada’s bilateral Canada-U.S. PPPs 
(those for personal expenditure rather than GDP overall) 
(Statistics Canada, 1999; Kemp, 2000), $79 U.S. dollars 
spent by an American household in 1997 was equivalent 


in purchasing power to $100 Canadian dollars spent here. 


Tax rate (%) 


50 Tax-rate percentile Canada 


HB United States 
40 


This “purchasing power” exchange rate is considerably 
higher than the market exchange rate, which averaged 
US $0.725 in 1997. One reason is that many of the goods 


30 


20 , | and services purchased by Canadians (recreation, food and 
, drugs, for example) do not cross the border, and actually 
10 Ba ! cost less in Canada than they would if they were 


imported from the United States at the official exchange 
rate. Another reason is that the official exchange rate is 
influenced by many factors of little direct relevance to 
consumers, such as world prices for raw materials. 


100,000- 
149,999 


10,000- 
24,999 


<10,000 25,000-  50,000- 


49,999 99,999 
Income $* 


150,000+ 


Sources: Survey of Consumer Finances; U.S. Current 
Population Survey 
* Purchasing power parity adjusted C$ 


Summary 


In both countries at least one- 
quarter of all families in the 
$10,000-to-$24,999 group paid no 
income tax. On the other hand, 
95% of families with incomes of 
$150,000 or more paid taxes 
amounting to at least 21% of their 
income in Canada, and at least 18% 
in the United States. 


In the $50,000-to-$99,999 
income group, the middle 90% of 
families (that is, excluding the top 


and bottom 5% in terms of effec- 
tive tax rates) faced rates spanning 
a range of 21.7 percentage points 
in Canada, compared with 19.9 
points in the United States (Table 
2). To illustrate, for families with 
$70,000 the range of effective 
income taxes paid (with the top 
and bottom 5% of all tax rates 
trimmed off) would be $15,200 in 
Canada, and $13,900 in the United 
States. 


Table 2: Ranges of effective income tax rates covering 90% of 
families within each income group 


10,000- 
24,999 


<10,000 


Canada 3.8 


PANT A 
United States 8.3 19.2 


Income (1997 C$) 


25,000- 
49,999 


50,000- 100,000- 
99,999 149,999 150,000+ 


% 


28.7 hel 21.3 
23.3 19.9 16.2 


Sources: Survey of Consumer Finances; U.S. Current Population Survey 
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Income taxes in both Canada and 
the United States are generally pro- 
gressive. Families in both countries 
pay these taxes at higher effective 
rates as income increases. 


Also, effective income tax rates 
in the United States tend to be 
lower than in Canada, income 
group by income group, for the 
two-thirds of families with incomes 
of $25,000 or more. On the other 
hand, families in the lowest income 
group (under $10,000) south of the 
border paid over a percentage 
point more as a proportion of their 
incomes (2.3% versus 530%), 
Families in the $10,000-to-$24,999 
income group were taxed similarly 
in the two countries. 


Finally, the range of effective tax 
rates paid within income groups in 
each country was generally quite 
wide. For example, the range for 
90% of families in the $25,000-to- 
$49,999 group was roughly 25 
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percentage points. At the same time, differences in 
the average rate paid in this income group were about 
4.5 percentage points. These relatively wide ranges in 
effective tax rates within income groups reflect the het- 
erogeneity of family circumstances, as well as the com- 
plexities of the tax structures in the two countries. 


@ Notes 


1 Income tax is used as a shorthand for personal income 
and employee-paid payroll taxes. Other taxes, such as the 
employer-paid portion of payroll taxes, corporate income, 
property and sales taxes, are not considered in this analysis, 
mainly because they are not included in the available data. 
Also, it could be argued that the payer of a tax is not 
necessarily the one who bears the ultimate burden of the tax. 
The estimation of such tax incidence is beyond the scope of 
this analysis. 
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Income taxes in Canada and the United States 


2. This study uses “families” to refer to both unattached 
individuals and families with two or more membets. 


3. In other words, these figures are the result of multiplying 
the illustrative incomes of $40,000 and $70,000 by the 
corresponding average effective tax rates shown in Table 1. 
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Re 


he Canadian economy experienced a rapid 
inctease in the demand for skills and specialized 
knowledge in the 1990s (OECD, HRDC and 
Statistics Canada, 1998). Virtually all job creation 
occurred in knowledge-based occupations—profes- 
sional, managerial and technical. The employment rate 
(that is, the percentage employed) among highly edu- 
cated persons is much higher than that among people 
with less education, and this gap is widening. Between 
1989 and 1998, knowledge-based occupations gained 
780,000 workers, while employment in most other 
occupations declined. The employment rate of people 
with Grade 8 education or less fell from 60% in 1989 
to less than 50% by 1998. On the other hand, the 
employment rate of people with a university educa- 
tion held steady at about 87%, even during the 
recession of the early 1990s (Chart A). 


Change in full-time employment, 1989-1998 (000) 
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Chart A: The education premium is large and growing. 
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Partly in response to this growing demand for skills 
and education in the labour force, Canada has made 
huge additions to its stock of human capital (Chart B). 
Students who move from the educational systems to 
the labour market are relatively highly qualified, com- 
pated with other countries’ or previous Canadian 
cohorts. Canada does not suffer from any large-scale 
skill shortages at the aggregate level (Gingras and Roy, 
1998). However, this success comes at a cost: in 1995, 
Canada spent 7.0% of gross domestic product (GDP) 
on education, well above the mean of 5.6% for 
OECD countries (OECD, 1998). 


Despite this positive picture at the aggregate level, it 
is clear that imbalances between supply and demand 
exist in particular industries and occupations. For 
example, the Software Human Resources Council of 
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Adapted from an article in Education Quarterly Review (Statistics Canada, Catalogue no. 81-003-XPB) 6, no. 3 (Spring 
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Chart B: Canadians are highly educated, compared 
with people in other OECD countries. 
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Canada estimated a shortage of 
20,000 computer programmers 
(Parsons, 1996), paralleled by an 
estimate of 190,000 vacancies in the 
information technology sector in 


the United States (Miller, 1997). 


Emigration from Canada 


Traditionally, most people leaving 
Canada for the United States 
applied for permanent immigra- 
tion: Temporary visas had limita- 
tions, such as restrictions on the 
number of renewals possible. 


However, under the North 
American Free Trade Agreement 
(NAFTA), Canadian workers in 
qualifying professional occupations 
can readily gain entry into the 
United States, needing only to show 
proof of their qualifications and a 


job offer from an employer in the 
United States. Furthermore, while 
a NAFTA visa is valid for one year, 
the maximum number of renewals 
is unlimited. Hence, more people 
may be remaining in the United 
States for an extended period of 
time without converting to perma- 
nent resident status. One might 
expect that a large increase in tem- 
porary migration (if it were a pre- 
cursor to staying on in the United 
States) would eventually lead to a 
noticeable increase in permanent 
migration to the United States. The 
data on permanent emigration sug- 
gest that such conversions are not 
yet taking place on a large scale. 


For these reasons, it is important 
to examine both permanent and 
temporary migration when estimat- 
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ing the magnitude and characteris- 
tics of outflow from Canada to the 
United States. The U.S. Immigra- 
tion and Naturalization Service 
(INS) provides reliable information 
on permanent migration from 
Canada to the United States. 
However, its data on temporary 
migration, while meeting the 
administrative purposes for which 
they were designed, do not pro- 
vide a reliable count of people 
attiving on a temporary basis (see 
Data sources and Data limitations). 


According to Statistics Canada’s 
Reverse Record Check (RRC), an 
estimated 178,000 people left 
Canada between 1991 and 1996 
and were residing in the United 
States ine 1996. Orithese. 126,000 
people expected to remain perma- 
nently in the United States, and an 
estimated 52,000 expected to 
return to Canada. The implied 
annual average emigration of peo- 
ple continuing to reside in the 
United States from 1991 to 1996 
would be around 35,000, of which 
70% expected to be permanent. 
Emigration was about 30% higher 
than during 1986 to 1991. Perma- 
nent emigration increased by an 
estimated 15%, while temporary 
emigration doubled (Chart C). 


Canadian tax data provide esti- 
mates of the number of taxfilers 
leaving Canada to all destinations 
during the 1990s.’ The number of 
taxfilers who left Canada, whether 
permanently or temporarily, has 
increased steadily in recent years, 
from about 15,400 in 1991 to 
28,900 in 1997, with an average of 
21,700 per year (Chart D). The only 
information available on the desti- 
nation of a mover is the country 
from which the tax return is filed, 
including Canada. (Some filers may 
have used an accountant’s or a 
relative’s address in Canada to file 
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Chart C: Temporary emigration to the 
United States doubled in the 1990s. 
Emigrants (’000) 
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Sources: Reverse Record Check; Census of Canada, 
1991 and 1996 


their tax returns even though they were no longer resi- 
dents of the country, or they may have returned to 
Canada by the time of filing.) Assuming that all taxfil- 
ers who filed from either a Canadian or U.S. address 
had moved to the United States yields an upper bound 
for this group. The lower bound corresponds to half 


Chart D: Taxfiler data indicate increasing 
emigration in the 1990s. 
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of taxfilers going to all destinations; this is based on 
RRC estimates showing that between 1986 and 1996, 
half of all permanent emigrants moved to the United 
States. 


Based on the above assumptions, the number of 
Canadian taxfilers who moved to the United States 
can be estimated in the 8,000-to-12,000 range in 1991, 
increasing to the 14,000-to-23,000 range by 1997 
(Chart E). 


Chart E: Estimated emigration to the United 
States increased in the 1990s. 
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From the averages of the lower and upper bounds 
between 1991 and 1997, the average emigration of 
taxfilers from Canada to the United States is estimated 
to be between 11,000 and 17,000. Since the taxfiler 
data on movers show a one-to-one ratio between 
filers and dependants, the average annual emigration 
to the United States is probably between 22,000 and 
34,000 over this period. 


Estimates from all three data sources are consistent, 
placing annual average emigration to the United States 
in the 1990s in the 22,000-to-35,000 range. This is 
about 0.1% of the Canadian population—much 
smaller than that experienced historically. Neverthe- 
less, taxfiler data do suggest an upward trend in total 
emigration (both permanent and temporary) in the 
1990s. 
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Data sources 


Canadian personal taxation data: Everyone receiving 
income from Canadian sources is required to file a Cana- 
dian tax return, including people leaving Canada during the 
tax year in question. For those moving from Canada, the 
date of departure but not the destination is noted on the 
tax form. In order to capture a full year’s income for 
movers in 1996 (the most recent year for which such data 
are available), it is necessary to consider those who also 
filed tax returns in 1995. About 96% of 1996 movers had 
done so. 


Reverse Record Check (RRC): The RRC is used by 
Statistics Canada to estimate coverage in the Census of 
Population. The 1996 RRC sample included people 
residing in Canada at the time of the 1991 Census, as well 
as people entering Canada since then. Sampled individuals 
wete contacted to establish where they resided at the time 
of the 1996 Census. Those living in Canada ought to have 
been included in that census; hence, among this group, 
those who were missed provide an estimate of 
undercoverage. A by-product of the RRC is an estimate of 
people who were living in Canada at the time of the 1991 
Census or who entered Canada between 1991 and 1996 and 
were residing in the United States at the time of the 1996 
Census. The survey asks those who had moved south 
whether they had done so on a permanent or temporary 
basis. 


Permanent movers are people who, at the time of the 
census, had left Canada with no intention of returning, as 
well as those who had resided outside Canada for at least 
two years but whose intentions about returning were 
unknown. Temporary movers are people who, at the time 
of the census, had resided outside Canada for at least six 
months with the intention of returning, or had resided 


outside Canada for no more than two years if their inten- 
tions were unknown. 


The Landed Immigrant Data System, developed by 
Citizenship and Immigration Canada, is a principal source 
of data on immigration to Canada. Its files hold 
information on the education and work experience of 
immigrants at the time of arrival in Canada, which in turn 
suggests their intended occupation. 


Canada’s 1991 and 1996 Censuses are also used in this 
study. The censuses include variables on immigration 
status, year of immigration, educational attainment, 
occupation and income. The Demography Division of 
Statistics Canada produces historical data on Canadian 
immigration and emigration. 


Current Population Survey (CPS): The CPS is a monthly 
sutvey of U.S. labour market conditions, carried out by the 
Bureau of the Census on behalf of the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics. Since 1994, a March supplement has profiled the 
characteristics of foreign-born residents of the United States. 
This survey provides the number of Canadian-born peo- 
ple who entered the United States during the 1990s and 
were still living there each year from 1994 to 1999. The CPS 
includes only people whose usual place of residence for a 
period of six months or longer is the United States. 


U.S. Immigration and Naturalization Service (INS): 
The INS publishes numbers of both permanent and tem- 
porary visas issued to migrants to the United States, by 
country of origin. The data on permanent migration pro- 
vide not only a reliable count of permanent migration from 
Canada to the United States, but also information on the 
occupation of the migrants. 


Emigrants tend to be 
young, well-educated and 
high earners 
Close to 10,000 of those who left 
Canada in 1996 were aged 25 to 
34, while another 7,000 were aged 
35 to 44; together they accounted 
for about two-thirds of those who 
left, compared with only 44% of 
all taxfilers. Some 4,000 people 
aged 45 to 54 left, representing the 
same share of movers (12%) as of 

all taxfilers. 


Recent migrants to the United 
States possessed high levels of edu- 
cation—higher than those of the 
native-born population remaining 
in Canada or of recent Canadian 
immigrants. Among migrants to 
the United States aged 16 and over, 
for the period 1994 to 1999 nearly 
half (49%) had a university degree. 
From the 1996 Census, compa- 
table, ufigutes weter-l 2/opefor 
Canadian-born residents and 21% 
for 1990s immigrants to Canada. 
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While movers represented only 
0.1% of all taxfilers, they were 
ovet-represented among those 
with higher incomes. For example, 
taxfilers who left Canada repre- 
sented 0.9% of those reporting 
incomes of $150,000 and over, and 
close to 0.6% of those with 
incomes between $100,000 and 
$149,999 (Chart-F)é In other 
words, movers were seven times as 
likely as a// taxfilers to have 
incomes $150,000 and over (4.0% 
of movers versus 0.6% of all 
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Chart F: Top income earners leave in higher proportions, but in relatively small numbers. 
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taxfilers). Similarly, they were five times as likely to 
have incomes between $100,000 and $149,999 (4.0% 
of movers versus 0.9% of all filers). 


Of the 26,000 who left, about 19,000 had incomes 
of less than $50,000 in 1995, about 5,000 had incomes 
between $50,000 and $99,999, and a further 2,000 had 
incomes of $100,000 or more. 


Permanent emigration 

As a share of population, both permanent immigra- 
tion (from all countries) and emigration (to all coun- 
tries) have decreased in the last 100 years (Chart G). 
Permanent emigration per annum represented more 
than 1% of the Canadian population early in the cen- 
tury. By the 1930s it had dropped to about 0.35%, 
holding steady through the 1960s. By the 1990s, per- 
manent emigration had fallen to 0.15% of the popula- 
tion. 


The only information available on total emigration 
(including both permanent and temporary) from 
Canada to all countries is that derived from the 
Reverse GR ecord:‘Gheck of the. 199 Mande l996 
Censuses. Annual total emigration from Canada 
represented 0.22% of the population between 1986 
and 1991, increasing to 0.27% between 1991 and 1996. 
Despite the small increase in the first half of the 1990s, 
emigration over this period was the lowest in Cana- 
dian history. 
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Who leaves for the 
United States? 

In 1996 and 1997, permanent emigration to the United 
States was equivalent to only 0.07% of the overall 
Canadian workforce.” Despite increases in knowledge- 
based occupations, permanent emigration’ was small 
relative to the stock of workers in Canada. Physicians, 
nurses, engineers and scientists had the highest levels 
of emigration relative to the stock; however, these lev- 
els were less than 1% annually (Chart H). 


During the 1990s, Canada’s largest net losses of 
knowledge workers to the United States were in the 
health professions, followed by engineering and mana- 
gerial occupations (Chart I). Physicians left at a ratio 
of 19 to 1, nurses, 15 to 1, and engineers and manage- 
rial workers, 7 to 1. 


An average of about 150 physicians emigrated to 
the United States per year during the late 1980s, 
increasing to 450 per year in 1996 and 1997. Depart- 
ing nurses increased from 330 per year in the late 1980s 
to about 750 in the early 1990s, and to 825 in 1996 
and 1997. Permanent emigration of those in other 
knowledge-based occupations increased between the 
late 1980s and early 1990s, before decreasing some- 
what in 1996 and 1997. 
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Chart G: Immigration and emigration are proportionately smaller today. 
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Relative to the supply of new 
graduates, the annual loss of physi- 
cians and nurses in recent years has 
been large. In 1996 and 1997, the 
annual outflow among physicians 
was equivalent in magnitude to 
about one-quarter of the supply of 
new graduates, with about 450 
leaving, compared with a 1995 
graduating class of just over 1,700. 
Among nurses, the outflow was 
also equivalent to about a quarter 
of the new graduates, with losses 
of 800, compared with 3,000 
graduates. The annual loss of engi- 
neers, computer scientists and natu- 
ral scientists has been smaller 
relative to the new supply of uni- 
versity graduates in these fields. The 
annual average loss of engineers in 
1996 and 1997 was equivalent to 
4% of 1995 university graduates in 
this field (12,300). The annual aver- 
age loss of natural scientists in 1996 
and 1997 was equivalent to 1% of 


1995 university graduates in these 
disciplines (18,900). 


The bilateral exchange of 
postsecondary faculty has been 
more balanced, although during the 
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Chart H: Emigration to the United States is small relative to 
the stock of workers in the Canadian labour force. 
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1990s faculty emigrating to the 
United States outnumbered those 
moving to Canada by a 2-to-1 
ratio. Additionally, among faculty 
who left their positions (other than 
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for retirement) in 1996 and 1997, 
senior professors were more likely 
to leave Canada than to move 


meni Ganada (ACC, 1997). 
Among faculty leaving their 
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Data limitations 


Both the CPS and RRC estimates are subject to relatively 
high levels of sampling error. The tax data are based on all 
filers, but without identification of the destination of 
movers, whether to the United States or elsewhere. 
However, it is possible to derive upper and lower bounds 
for taxfilers who moved to the United States. 


To reduce the sampling error of the CPS estimates, an 
estimate of the average number of Canadian-born people 
entering the United States each year during the 1990s has 
been created from CPS results from 1994 to 1999. Accord- 
ing to the survey, in March 1994 some 104,000 native-born 
Canadians had been living in the United States since Janu- 
ary 1990—an implied annual outflow of 24,000. Similarly, 
the implied annual outflows from the 1995-to-1999 
surveys are 24,000, 17,000, 16,000, 18,000 and 20,000, 
respectively. On average then, the number of the Canadian- 
born who moved to the United States each year during the 
1990s (and who continue to live there) was 20,000. 


This estimate does not include non Canadian-born peo- 
ple moving from Canada to the United States. Since the 
1950s, the U.S. INS data on permanent migration from 
Canada as the country of last permanent residence have 
consistently been 40% higher than figures on native-born 
migrants. In other words, an estimated 28,000 people 
(both Canadian- and foreign-born) moved from Canada 
to the United States and continued to reside there during 
the 1990s. 


The CPS data indicate a significant increase in the 
number of Canadian-born who were living in the United 
States in 1998 and 1999 and who entered during the 1990s, 


but these estimates are based on very small samples and are 
subject to a high degree of sampling error. However, the 
implied annual flow based on these two years of CPS data 
is virtually the same as that based on CPS data for the entire 
1994-to-1999 period. 


The INS data on temporary visas do not provide reli- 
able statistics. As opposed to counting people, they count 
visas issued. General I-94 forms, used for all categories of 
temporaty visas, are completed on initial entry to the United 
States and on visa renewal at border points. However, 
the data make no distinction between initial entries and 
renewals. 


For example, NAFTA temporary worker visas (TN 
visas) ate valid for a maximum of 12 months and can be 
renewed within this period: one can either make a request 
to an INS service centre, or exit and re-enter the United States 
and renew at the border. The former method may take up 
to three months, while border renewals can generally be 
done quickly. 

Renewals done at the central sites generate no I-94 forms 
and produce no counts. Border renewals generate a new 
1-94 and are included in the INS count of temporary visas. 


Temporary visas also include those issued for tempo- 
rary workers re-entering the United States after an absence 
of 30 or more consecutive days. Increasingly, Canadians 
receiving income from U.S. sources obtain a NAFTA visa. 
For example, a professor making three visits to the United 
States to give one-hour lectures for fees might generate three 
INS entries, but not a single stay of significant duration. 


positions 58% of senior professors 
left Canada, compared with 40% 
of mid-career and 47% of entry- 
level faculty. 


Recent graduates who move 
ate high achievers 
Statistics Canada, in collaboration 
with Human Resources Develop- 
ment Canada, recently carried out 
a sutvey of 1995 graduates who 
had moved to the United States 
(Frank and Bélair, 1999).* The 
survey found that the overall 
percentage of 1995 Canadian 
postsecondary graduates living in 
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the United States in 1997 remained 
small (1.5%). Graduates with more 
advanced degrees, however, were 
more likely to leave, with 12% of 
doctoral graduates living in the 
United States that year. Movers 
were also somewhat mote likely 
than non-movers to have received 
scholarships or other academic 
awards, and they had significantly 
higher salaries.° 


About 18% of movers to the 
United States had moved back to 
Canada by 1999. The salaries of this 
group were similar to those of peo- 
ple remaining in the United States, 


evidence that those returning may 
be bringing valuable work experi- 
ence back to Canada. 


Among those who moved to the 
United States for work-related rea- 
sons, most cited greater availability 
of jobs and higher pay. A very small 
percentage of graduates explicitly 
mentioned lower taxes as one of 
the reasons for their move. 


Immigration to Canada 


While Canada does suffer a brain 
drain to the United States, this is 
offset by a gain of skilled workers 
from the rest of the world. 
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The Canadian Occupational 


Chart I: Canada has experienced a net loss to the United States Projections System forecasts that 
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Service : : 
57% of recent immigrants (those 


who had arrived between 1990 and 


Some knowledge-based occupations experienced 
large increases in permanent immigration from the 


immigration increased fifteen-fold among computer 


scientists, ten-fold among engineers, eight-fold among 
natural scientists, and four-fold among managerial 
wotkers (Chart J). In 1997, the combined immigra- 
tion of computer scientists, engineers and natural sci- 
entists surpassed 20,000. 
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On the other hand, permanent immigration has 
decreased in knowledge-based occupations for which 
the labour market demand was not as strong during 
the 1990s—namely physicians, nurses and teachers. 
Between 1990 and 1997, annual immigration fell 30% 
among postsecondary teachers, 50% among elemen- 
tary and secondary teachers, 40% among physicians 
and 70% among nurses. 
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Other professionals** 


The “points system” used in the selection of inde- - ee i ae ede, fre Natural ecleniists 
pendent immigrants has been contributing to the 1986 ’87 ’88 ’89 ’90 91 '92 ’93 ’94 95 ’96 1997 
recent increase in Canada’s gain of persons in high- 
demand occupations. High points are awarded to such Source: Citizenship and Immigration Canada 


* Permanent migration into Canada from all countries. 


people. Points are also awarded for factors such as te 
** Teachers (all levels), nurses and physicians. 


level of education and ability in an official language. 


Nee eee 
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1994) were in the labour force, compared with 65% 
of the Canadian-born and 59% of immigrants who 
had come to Canada before 1990. The lower rate of 
labour force participation among recent immigrants 
may reflect initial difficulties faced by newcomers in 
adapting to the Canadian labour market (see Intended 
and actual occupations of immigrants). The lower rate 
among earlier immigrants can be attributed mainly to 
their older age relative to that of the Canadian-born 
population. When viewed by age group, labour force 
participation rates of pre-1990 immigrants were com- 
parable to or higher than rates of the Canadian-born. 
Rates were identical for people aged 25 to 54; at ages 
55 to 64, this group of immigrants had a higher 
labour force participation trate than did the 
Canadian-born. 


If the experience of previous immigrants is any 
indication, the labour force participation of newcom- 
ers can be expected to move toward that of people 
born in Canada. Recent immigrants were twice as 
likely as the native-born to be working in computer 
sciences and engineering and in natural sciences 
(Table). These are precisely the occupations that have 
been expanding and experiencing worker shortages. 


On the other hand, recent immigrants were under- 
represented in managerial occupations, nursing, teach- 
ing at below-postsecondary levels, and social sciences 
and related occupations. However, immigrants who 
came to Canada prior to 1990 were equally repre- 
sented or overt-represented in the same occupations, 
with the exception of elementary and secondary teach- 
ets. The experience of recent immigrants may be a 
reflection of adjustment issues and/or lower 
labour market demand in these occupations. 


Recent immigrants are young and 
well-educated 

In general, international migrants tend to be younger 
and more highly educated than non-migrant 
populations. Why? Because immigration laws tend to 
favour those who are highly educated—this is true in 
both Canada and the United States. At the same time, 
the accompanying knowledge and skill levels of highly 
educated people will probably be in general demand, 
reducing much of the uncertainty surrounding a life- 
altering move. More highly educated people are also 
more likely to have the contacts and information 
needed to move to another country. Age is a factor 
inasmuch as younger people may, on balance, be less 
likely to have personal and financial commitments. 
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Table: Employment in knowledge-based 
occupations as a percentage of the 
workforce, by immigration status 


Canadian- Immigrants Immigrants 
born 1990-1994 before 1990 


Entrepreneurs, investors, 
executives, managers 
and administrators 13.21 
Technologists and 
technicians 3.80 
Social sciences and 
related 
Teachers—except 
postsecondary 
Nurses 
Writers, artists, 
entertainers and 
athletes 
Computer scientists 
Engineers, surveyors, 
architects and 
mapping scientists 
Teachers— 
postsecondary 
Other health 
assessment/treating 0.37 
Physicians 0.33 
Natural scientists 0.28 
Other health diagnosing 0.20 
Mathematicians 0.04 


Source: Census of Canada, 1996 


The propensity to be younger and better educated 
is also evident among interprovincial migrants, sug- 
gesting a common economic incentive in both inter- 
national and interprovincial migration. 


Interprovincial migrants are about one-and-a-half 
times as likely as the non-migrant population to be 
aged 15 to 44, and about one-and-a-half times as likely 
to have a university education (Chart K). In compari- 
son, recent immigrants were about one-and-a-quarter | 
times as likely as the Canadian-born to be 
25 to 44. If data are adjusted for age, recent immi- 
grants were close to twice as likely as native-born 
Canadians to have a university education. Recent 
immigrants were even more likely to hold advanced 
university degrees: between two and three times as 
likely to have a master’s degree, and about four times 
as likely to have a doctorate (Chart L). 
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lation Surveys. The latter estimate 

Chart K: Interprovincial migrants are over-represented includes both permanent and tem- 
among the well-educated. porary migrants, and both the 

Canadian- and foreign-born.° 


Ratio of interprovincial migrants to non-migrants,* by highest level of education Undoubtedly, a factor influenc- 


Ratio (non-migrants =1) ing the high education of recent 
20 immigrants is the “points system” 
noted earlier. Canada’s immigra- 
GM 1981 ; 
tion. laws, however, are multi- 
Ml 1901 faceted. The goal is not only to 
promote Canada’s economic inter- 
est, but also to reunite families and 
to assist refugees. The two latter 
objectives are reflected in the other 
main classes of immigrants: family 
class and refugees. Immigrants in 
these two classes ate not subject to 
the same screening as independent 
immigrants. Yet even when all 
immigrants are grouped together, 


Source: Census of Canada they still have significantly higher 

* The comparison is age-adjusted, using the entire Canadian population aged 15 qualifications than the native-born 
and over as the standard population. To illustrate: the ratio of 1.5 for the category 
of “university degree” means that interprovincial migrants were one-and-a-half 
times as likely as non-migrants to be university degree holders, adjusting for age 
differences in the two populations. 


Less than Some University 
Grade 9 postsecondary degree 


population, especially at the post- 
graduate level. 


Canadians who move to the 
United States are even more highly 
educated than recent Canadian 
immigrants. However, university 
graduates migrating to Canada Ratio of distribution of recent immigrants* to the Canadian-born, by highest level of 
from elsewhere outnumber gradu- education” (Canadian-bomn = 1) 
ates leaving for the United States 
(permanent and temporary) by a 
ratio of approximately 4 to 1 
(Chart M). As many immigrants 
enter Canada with a master’s or 
doctorate as university graduates at 
all levels leave for the United States. 


Bascdwon tne. 1996 Census, 
about 39,000 degree holders 
entered Canada each year (both 


permanently and temporarily) 1986 1991 
from 1990 to 1996, including 


Chart L: Recent immigrants are much more likely to hold 
university degrees. 


Non-universit |_| Bachelors [il Master’s (1) Doctorate 
11,000 master’s and doctoral ? 
degree holders. This compares Source: Census of Canada 
with an estimated 10,000 per year * Recent immigrants are those arriving in the five-year period prior to each census. 


leaving Canada for the United ** The comparison is age-adjusted, using the Canadian-born as the standard 

Cee nthe 1990s. based on the population. To illustrate: the 1996 ratio of 4 for “doctorate” means that recent 
; immigrants were four times as likely as the Canadian-born to hold a doctorate 

1994-to-1999 U.S. Current Popu- degree, after adjusting for age differences in the two populations. 
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Chart M: Canada gains four times as many 
university graduates from the rest of the 
world as it loses to the United States. 


Graduates (000 ) 
50 5 ; 


| Movement* of university graduates 
40 - ee =a 


30 


20 | 


Average annual 
inflow from 
all countries, 
1990-1996 


Average annual 
outflow to the 
United States, 

1990-1999 


Sources: Census of Canada, 1996; U.S. Current Population 
Survey, 1994-1999 
* This includes both temporary and permanent migration. 


Earnings of immigrant computer 
scientists compare favourably 

Much of the debate on brain drain and brain gain has 
focused on the shortage of skilled workers in the 
information technology sector. Because of the high 
demand for these workers, this sector is keenly aware 
of losses from migration to the United States. It is 
equally important, however, to consider the contribu- 
tion of recent immigrants in this sector. 


With the expansion of high-technology in recent 
yeats, employment of professionals in this sector has 
erown rapidly, not only among immigrants, but also 
among the native-born. Between 1991 and 1996, 
employment of computer engineers, systems analysts 
and computer programmers grew by 39,000, from 
124,000 to 163,000. Recent immigrants (since 1990) 
accounted for almost a third of this increase (Chart 
N). It is clear that recent immigrants have become an 
important component of high-technology employ- 
ment expansion and that they are helping to meet the 
high demand for workers in this sector. 


According to the 1996 Census, among those aged 
15 to 49 the annual income of immigrant computer 
scientists who had been in Canada for less than 10 
years was slightly lower than that of their 


Canadian-born counterparts, and among those aged 
50 and over, significantly lower. Immigrants for more 
than 10 years had similar incomes up to the age of 44, 
and higher incomes from age 45 on. Hence, it appears 
that those immigrating at relatively young ages 
integrate well—and actually earn more—than the 
Canadian-born computer scientists aged 45 or older. 
On the other hand, those immigrating at older ages 
seem to experience more difficulties. For the most 
part, immigrant computer scientists tend to be young 
(average age in the early thirties) when they immigrate. 
In 1995, young immigrant computer scientists earned 
only 1% less than their Canadian-born counterparts 
(Chart O). 


Summary 


Is there a “brain drain” to the United States? Yes— 
Canada suffers a net loss of workers in a variety of 
key knowledge-based occupations. The magnitude of 
these losses is relatively small, however: about 0.1% of 
people with employment income, and less than 1% of 
the stock of workers in any specific knowledge-based 
occupation. Emigrants, though, tend to be well- 
educated, high income earners and people of prime 
working age. Furthermore, they are drawn from sec- 
tors thought to be important to Canada’s economy 


Chart N: Recent immigrants account for 
one-third of the growth in high technology.* 


000 Employment increase, 1991-1996 
40 


30 


20 


Total Recent immigrants** 


Source: Census of Canada, 1996 

* Comprises computer engineers, systems analysts and 
computer programmers. 

*" Recent immigrants are those arriving in the five-year 
period prior to each census. 
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Intended and actual occupations of immigrants 


Between 1990 and 1994, some 1.2 million people became 
landed immigrants in Canada. According to the 1996 Cen- 
sus, close to one million people reported immigrating to 
Canada over the same period —83% of the Citizenship and 
Immigration Canada figure. Several factors explain this 
difference, including deaths, return of immigrants to their 
country of origin, or emigration to another country. Addi- 
tional reasons include undercounting of immigrants in the 
census, and possible reporting errors by immigrant 
respondents—for example, in reporting the year of land- 
ing in Canada. 


The intended and actual percentage of recent immigrants 
(between 1990 and 1994) working in knowledge-based 
occupations was equal, at 11.6%. Among recent immi- 
grants intending to work in other occupations, the agere- 
gate match between intended and realized occupations was 
not as close. On becoming landed immigrants, 42% of 
recent immigrants planned to work in these other occupa- 
tions, but in 1996 only 36% were doing so. The closer 
ageregate fit in knowledge-based occupations is not 
surprising, given the demand. Between 1990 and 1998, 
full-time employment of professional and managerial 
workers grew by 780,000, compared with 55,000 for all 
other workers. 


Knowledge workers who arrived between 1990 
and 1994, by intended occupation at entry 
and realized occupation in 1996 


Intended Realized 
%o 

Total knowledge workers 100.0 100.0 
Entrepreneurs, investors, 

executives, managers 

and administrators 39.1 41.0 
Technologists and technicians 11.0 124 
Computer scientists LT 8.3 
Engineers, surveyors, architects 

and mapping scientists 11.4 LZ 
Social sciences and related ey i3) 6.8 
Writers, artists, entertainers 

and athletes 5.6 6.6 
Teachers—postsecondary Pan 4.1 
Teachers—except postsecondary 5.1 3.9 
Nurses 3.8 Or 
Natural scientists Sit 1.9 
Physicians 17 Last 
Other health assessment/treating 1.9 1.4 
Other health diagnosing 0.7 0.6 
Mathematicians 0.4 0.1 


Sources: Citizenship and Immigration Canada; Census of 
Canada, 1996 
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The fit between intended and realized occupations vat- 
ied for individual knowledge-based occupations (Table). A 
higher percentage of recent immigrants were working as 
computer scientists in 1996 (8.3% of those in knowledge- 
based occupations) than had intended to do so (7.7%). On 
the other hand, fewer newcomers were working in engineet- 
ing and natural sciences than had intended. Between the 
1991 and 1996 Censuses, employment of computer scien- 
tists grew by 30%, while employment of engineers and 
natural scientists grew more slowly, by 5% and 11%. The 
high demand for computer scientists may have drawn some 
of the immigrants with training in engineering, mathemat- 
ics and natural sciences into computer sciences. 


The actual percentage of recent immigrants working in 
natural and applied science occupations combined (includ- 
ing computer sciences) was lower (18.1% of those in 
knowledge-based occupations) than the intended percent- 
age at the time of landing (22.7%). One possible factor may 
be “flow-through” immigration in these high-demand 
occupations; that is, a proportion of the new immigrants 
may have emigrated to other countries, particularly the 
United States. Additionally, among the great number of 
immigrants Canada admitted each year in the 1990s in these 
high-technology fields, some may not have successfully 
integrated into the Canadian labour market in their field of 
training. 

The intended and actual percentages of immigrants 
working as physicians and nurses matched quite closely. It 
seems, therefore, that despite licensing requirements for 
health professionals, immigrant health professionals had 
successfully integrated and were practising in their field of 
training in Canada. The health sector may have been better 
able to absorb immigrant physicians and nurses, perhaps 
because of the relatively small number admitted each year. 


The situation for educators at postsecondary levels was 
different from that of educators at the elementary and 
secondary levels. The actual percentage of immigrants work- 
ing as postsecondary teachers (4.1%) exceeded the intended 
percentage (2.7%). It may be that some of the recent immi- 
grants were graduate students at the time of landing, but 
by 1996 were teaching at universities or colleges. The actual 
percentage of immigrants working as elementary and 
secondary teachers (3.9%) was below the intended percent- 
age (5.1%). This may reflect more limited opportunities for 
new hiring of teachers because of declining school-age 
populations in some jurisdictions, for example, or reduc- 
tions in public spending on education as governments try 
to reduce or eliminate deficits. 


The realized percentages in managerial, administrative 
and technical occupations were all close to or slightly higher 
than the intended percentages in these occupations. 
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Chart O: In 1995, earnings of immigrant computer scientists were nearly identical 
to those of their Canadian-born counterparts.* 


1995 income ($’000) 


rll 


15-24 PAS (248, 30-34 35-39 


Immigrants 1985-1994 


Source: Census of Canada, 1996 
* Employed full year full time. 


and society. Of the 1995 graduates who moved to the 
United States, a disproportionately high percentage 
(12%) were doctoral graduates. Likewise, 0.9% of 
taxfilers with annual incomes of $150,000 or mote left 
Canada in 1996, a migration rate nine times higher than 
that of all taxfilers. Taxfiler data also indicate an 


upward trend in the number of people leaving Canada 
in the 1990s. 


On the other hand, Canada receives more univer- 
sity graduates from elsewhere than it loses to the 
United States. For every university graduate migrating 
from Canada to the United States, whether on a tem- 
porary or permanent basis, four university degree 
holders migrate from the rest of the world to Canada. 
Compared with the Canadian-born population (age 
difference adjusted), recent immigrants are over- 
represented among university graduates, especially 
those with advanced degrees. 


Recent immigrant high-technology workers are 
making an important contribution to growth in this 
sector. Immigrants in the 1990s accounted for about 
one-third of the increase in employment among 
computer engineers, systems analysts and computer 
programmers. 


Clearly, this topic is far more complex than first 
appears. Questions remain about the size of the flow 
of emigrants and the permanency of their moves, and 
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Age 


|_| Canadian-born 


H™ Immigrants before 1985 


the degree to which the best and the brightest may be 
ovet-represented. Questions also remain about the 
extent to which Canadian immigrants compensate for 
the loss. The situation may also have evolved since 
these data were compiled and may still be evolving. 
Statistics Canada will continue to monitor and update 
existing sources of data, and will work with Human 
Resources and Development Canada, Industry 
Canada, and Citizenship and Immigration Canada, as 
well as with its counterparts in the United States, to 
extend and improve what is known about the nature, 
extent and economic effect of the brain drain to the 
United States and the brain gain from the rest of the 
world (see Further initiatives). 


@ Notes 


1 As these data are based on all taxfilers and are therefore 
not subject to sampling errors, they provide a reliable trend 
of emigration of taxfilers from Canada to all countries. 
Taxfilers need to identify themselves as movers, however, 
and some may be prompted not to make this declaration for 
financial or other reasons. 


2 Earlier data can be found in Boothby (1993). 


3 Occupational data are not available for either temporary 
emigrants to the United States or emigrants to countries 
other than the United States. 
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Further initiatives 


Taxfiler data 


The use of taxfiler data for industrial sector analysis of 
movers is in its initial stages (see Industrial sector of movers). 
Together with Industry Canada, Statistics Canada will be 
examining the number and income profiles of movers by 
industrial sector, in comparison with all taxfilers, as well as 
trends over time. 


National Graduates Surveys (NGS) 


The National Graduates Survey (NGS), developed by 
Human Resources Development Canada and Statistics 
Canada, is being enhanced to provide estimates of the 
number of graduates of postsecondary institutions leaving 
Canada for the United States, by level and field of study, 
both two and five years after graduation. Previously, it 
included only those remaining in Canada. The next survey 
will be conducted later in 2000, a five-year follow-up of the 
graduating class of 1995. A survey of the class of 1999 is 
planned for 2001. 


Survey of Air and Land Travelers to Canada 


The feasibility of conducting surveys on air and land travel- 
lers to profile Canadians returning from the United States, 
and U.S. citizens coming to Canada, is currently being 
explored. Such surveys have potential to generate 
information on the intent, experience and duration of 


4 Perspectives published a series of charts from that study in 
its “Key labour and income facts” department (Winter 1999). 


5 A possible contributing factor may be the high propor- 
tion (44%) of movers who rated themselves near the top of 
the class. 


6 University graduates emigrating to countries other than 
the United States are not included because of lack of data. 
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Industrial sector of movers 


Most of the analysis presented in this study examines 
migration from the perspective of individuals. However, 
the issue can also be viewed from a business or industrial 
sector perspective. Such analysis is in its initial stages, using 
taxfiler data. Industries with the greatest number of 
movers in 1996 have been identified. Further analysis is 
planned to compare the industrial distribution of movers 
with that of all taxfilers, in order to identify industries in 
which movers ate over-represented, and to examine trends 
over time. 


The data are based on Canada Customs and Revenue 
Agency (CCRA) T1 and T4 tax files and Statistics Canada’s 
Longitudinal Employment Analysis Program (LEAP) file, 
constructed by the Business and Labour Market Analysis 
Division. The T1 file is built from individual tax returns, 
while the T4 file is created from the T4 forms 
issued by employers. The LEAP file analyzes employment 
and income dynamics of employees in Canada; the data- 
base includes a classification of employers by industry 
using the 1980 Standard Industrial Classification (SIC). 
Linkage of these files has identified the SIC code of each 
person’s primary employer in 1996. Two groups of 
taxfilers were excluded in this linkage: persons with no 
earned income, and the self-employed. 


The industries with the most movers were hospitals; 
university education; and elementary and secondary educa- 
tion. Also in the top 10 were a cluster of high-technology 
industries, including architectural, engineering and other 
scientific and technical services; computer and related 
setvices; and communication and other electronic 
equipment. The other industries in the top 10 were banks, 
trust companies and credit unions; other business services; 
federal government services; and food services. 


---. Science, Technology and Industry: Scoreboard of Indicators. 
Paris; QEGD. 199 7. 


Organisation for Economic Co-operation and Development 
(OECD), Human Resources Development Canada (HRDC) 
and Statistics Canada. Literacy Skills for the Knowledge Society: 
Further Results of the International Adult Literacy Survey. 
Catalogue no. 89-556-XPE. Paris and Ottawa: OECD, 
HRDCE and Statistics Canada, 1998. 
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The sources also provide indirect information on the 
workers who are leaving. However, the data need to be 
viewed with caution. For example, not all movers 
employed by a university were necessarily full-time univer- 
sity professors; some may have been mastet’s or doctoral 
students whose primary earnings were from teaching 
and/or research duties. Likewise, it would be wrong to 
assume that all movers from high-technology industries 
were high-technology workers. 


With these caveats in mind, this early work suggests that 
movers seem to be concentrated in knowledge-intensive 
industrial sectors. Most of the top 10 industries fall into 
high-knowledge industries as classified by Industry Canada 
(Lee and Has, 1996). 


Taxfilers leaving* Canada for all destinations, 
by industry of employer, 1996 


Industry (1980 SIC code) Number of movers 
Hospitals 1,060 
University education 910 
Elementary and secondary education 690 
Architectural, engineering and other scientific 

and technical services 660 
Computer and related services 580 
Banks, trust companies and credit unions 520 
Food services 440 
Federal government service** 420 
Communication and other electronic equipment 360 
Other business services 290 


All remaining industries 10,640 


Source: Small Area and Administrative Data Division 

* These data exclude movers without earned income, as 
well as the self-employed. The industry is that of movers’ 
principal employer (in terms of 1996 earnings). 

** Except defence services. 
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Recent reports and studies 


M@ JUST RELEASED 


— Longitudinal Administrative Databank 


Dutartorie) DP wthave )ibeen!) addedt? toxithe 
Longitudinal Administrative Databank (LAD). 
This databank now spans 16 years, from 1982 
to 1997, and contains information about indi- 
viduals and census families. 


The LAD consists of a 10% longitudinal sample 
or, GCanadiany taxiilers,, “It “is; designed to: help 
researchers and analysts study the income changes 
of Canadians and their families. The LAD includes 
a wide variety of income and demographic 
vatiables, such as employment income, self- 
employment income, Registered Retirement 
Savings Plan contributions, alimony, age, sex and 
census family composition. The large sample 
(ee muillion, persons in’ 1997), ensures’ reliable 
Petites tor Canada, the: provinces, census 
metropolitan areas, and some _ subprovincial 
regions, based on aggregations of postal codes. 


Custom tabulations including 1997 data are 
now available. For more information, contact 
Client Services, Small Area and Administrative 
Duta-Division,-at (613)) 951-9720;stfax:. (613) 
951-4745; saadinfo@statcan.ca. 


H Overview of labour force statistics 


Historical Labour Force Statistics is an annual 
compilation of the seasonally adjusted employ- 
ment and unemployment statistics presented each 
month in the media. It provides data on general 
labour market characteristics for Canada, the 
provinces and metropolitan areas going back 10 
to 20 years. Each year, the series are updated 
and revised according to the latest seasonal 
models and factors. 
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Historical Labour Force Statistics, 1999 (Catalogue 
NO 20t XPB, Diiahas, now available. For 
mote information, contact Jeannine Usalcas, 
Labour Statistics Division, at (613) 951-4720; 
fax: (613) 951-2869; usaljea@statcan.ca. 


@ Education indicators 


Education levels in Canada, already high by 
international standards, improved substantially 
during the 1990s, according to a new report on 
the status of education in Canada. More young 
people graduated from high school, and more 
high school graduates went on to higher education. 


Education Indicators in Canada 1s a new report 
of the Pan-Canadian Education Indicators 
Program, a joint initiative of Statistics Canada 
and the Council of Ministers of Education 
Canada, in collaboration with the provincial and 
territorial ministries responsible for education 
and training. Its goal is to develop and disseminate 
a comprehensive set of statistical indicators 
describing students, teachers and the education 
systems in Canada. Data were chosen on the 
basis of two criteria: information needed for 
policy development and practical availability. 


Internationally, among member nations of the 
Organisation for Economic Co-operation and 
Development (OECD), Canada had the highest 
percentage of its population (48%) with 
postsecondary education in 1995, compared with 
the OECD average of 23%. 


Canada’s investment in education is one of 
the highest in the world, as measured by OECD 
indicators of education expenditure. Per student 
spending in Canada, from both public and private 
soutces, amounted to US$6,400 in 1995, the most 
recent yeat for which internationally comparable 
data ate available. This was second only to the 
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United States at US$7,900. The OECD average 
was US$4,700. 


When it comes to labour market success, it 
pays to stay in school. With each increment 
in education, employment rates rise and unem- 
ployment rates fall. Earnings of recent post- 
secondary graduates increase progressively with 
more advanced qualifications. 


Education Indicators in Canada (Catalogue no. 
81-582-XIE, free) is now available on Statistics 
Canada’s website (www.statcan.ca). It is also 
available on the Council of Ministers of Education 
website (www.cmec.ca). A paper copy (Catalogue 
no. 81-582-XPE $20) is also available, For 
more information, contact Client Services, Centre 
for’ Education: ‘Statistics, "at (615) 251-1905, 
educationstats@statcan.ca. 


—B Article from Canadian Economic 
Observer 


The labour market in the 1990s, Part II: Distributional 
outcomes—Who is winning and losing? 


Labour market outcomes improved in the 
1990s for women, while outcomes for men 
generally deteriorated. The feature article in the 
February 2000 issue of Canadian Economic Observer 
also observes other major trends: declining real 
wages for young men, rising rates of low income, 
especially in the mid-1990s, and little or no change 
in earnings inequality. 


The earnings gap between older and younger 
men, which emerged in the early 1980s, continued 
to widen in the 1990s. Real annual earnings of 
men under 35 fell following the recession of 
the early 1990s and displayed little recovery until 
1997. 


Rarnings also fell for recent immigrants (those 
who immigrated within five years of the census), 
particularly among men. In 1995, recent male 
immigrants who were university graduates aged 
35 to 54 earned 55% as much as their Canadian- 
born counterparts, down from 72% in 1985. 
For recent immigrant women, declines in relative 
earnings were recorded between 1990 and 1995. 


While women continued to earn less than men, 
real weekly earnings among women tose 12% 
between 1989 and 1996. At the same time, they 
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fell marginally for men. Growth in earnings 
for women has outstripped that for men in both 
low and high earnings deciles. 


Despite a weak economic recovery, low income 
rates rose in the mid-1990s, particularly for 
families with children. While earnings rose for 
these. families between 1993 and 1996. tis dia 
not fully offset declines in income received from 
transfers. 


Canadian Economic Observer (Catalogue no. 
11-010-XPB, $23/$227) is a monthly publication. 
For more information about this article, or to 
enquire about concepts, methods or data quality, 
contact Garnett Picot or Andrew Heisz, Business 
and Labour Market Analysis Division, at (613) 
951-8214 or (613) 951-3748, respectively. 


M@ Geography working paper series 


A working paper series from the Geography 
Division is designed to stimulate discussion on 
conceptual, methodological or technical issues 
involved in developing and _ disseminating 
geographic data, products and services. Readers 
of the series are encouraged to contact Statistics 
Canada ~*with  ~‘comtments,” “criticisms "and 
suggestions. 


Introducing the Dissemination Area for the 2001 
Census (Catalogue no. 92F0138MIE, free) is now 
available on Statistics Canada’s website 
(www.statcan.ca). A paper copy (Catalogue no. 
92F0138MPE, $10) is also available. To order 
this paper, or for more information about the 
series, contact GEO-Help, Geography Division, 
at’ “(O1S) 95123889." "taxe (613) Soot no. 
geohelp@statcan.ca. 


M Demographic statistics 


The 1999 edition of Annual Demographic Statistics 
provides an updated statistical snapshot of the 
population of Canada, the provinces and 
territories and census metropolitan areas as of 


Joly stato oo 


This publication provides the most recent 
population estimates and projections up to 2004 
by age group and sex, plus data on births, deaths 
and migrations, and other demographic compo- 
nents. The information is grouped by province 
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and territory, census metropolitan area and census 
division. Data on census families and vital statistics 
are also provided. 


The CD-ROM, included with the publication, 
contains even more data than for 1998. The 
historical time series includes population data 
back to 1971 for provinces and territories, and 
to 1986 for census divisions and census 
metropolitan areas. The CD-ROM also includes 
population projections, as well as animated age 
pyramids illustrating the aging of the population. 


Annual Demographic Statistics, 1999 (Catalogue 
nomad -213-XPB, 6$125. including».GD-ROM; 
Catalogue no. 91-213-XIB, $56 CD-ROM not 
included) is now available. For more information, 
or to enquire about concepts, methods or data 
quality, contact Francois Nault, Demography 
Division, at (613) 951-9582; fax: (613) 951-2307. 


M Analytical Studies Branch research 
Papets seties 


Determinants of Innovative Activity in Canadian 
Manufacturing Firms: The Role of Intellectual Property 
Rights 

J. Baldwin and D. Sabourin 

Reseatch Paper Series no. 122 


This study investigates the contribution of various 
plant and industry characteristics to innovation 
in Canadian manufacturing. Data come from 
the 1993 Statistics Canada Survey of Innovation 
and Advanced Technology. This study investigates 
the dual probability that a firm will innovate if 
it uses intellectual property rights, and will claim 
intellectual property rights if it innovates. 


Using logistic regression analysis, the study 
estimates the probability of being innovative, taking 
into account plant and industry characteristics, 
including any research and development; any 
collaborative research with universities; the firm’s 
Sizes the ideoree: sof competition sitetaces; the 
nationality of its ownership; and its internal 
capabilities in marketing, technology, production 
and human resources. 


University research plays a key role in the 
innovation process in Canadian manufacturing. 
Firms in industries relying on science-based 
Duiiversity teseatch were more likely to’ be 
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What’s new? 


innovative. Research and development also played 
a major role in stimulating innovation. Firms 
that performed research and development were 
four times as likely to have introduced a major 
innovation as firms that did not. Although 
important, research and development was not 
the only input into the innovation process; 
marketing and technological competence were 
close behind. 


Varze "plants «those with | 500 or ‘more 
employees) were significantly more innovative 
than were small plants (those with fewer than 
100 employees) after other firm characteristics, 
such as intensity of research and development, 
competitive environment, nationality of ownership 
and degree of technological competency were 
controlled for. The probability of innovating 
was close to 70% for large firms and 30% for 
smaller firms. 


For more information, or to enquire about 
concepts, methods or data quality, contact John 
Baldwin or David Sabourin, Micro Economic 
Analysis Division, at (613) 951-8588 or (613) 
I51=37 3 5S;erespectively. 


Social Transfers, Earnings and Low-income Intensity 
among Canadian Children, 1981-96: Highlighting Recent 
Developments in Low-income Measurement 

GeEPicot 

Research Paper Series no. 144 


Analysts have long used the low income rate— 
the proportion of people below a given low 
income cutoff—as the principal means of tracking 
low income trends and assessing the direct effects 
of changes in employment earnings and transfer 
payments on these trends. This research paper 
analyzes low income trends among Canadian 
children between 1981 and 1996. It concludes 
that the low income trate provides valuable 
information, but when used alone, it can miss 
some important trends. This is because the low 
income rate measures only the number (or 
proportion) of people with low income; it says 
nothing about changes in their income levels. 


Recently, economists have developed a measure 
called “low income intensity.” This paper suggests 
that this measure be considered since it makes 
use of both the low income rate and information 
on the low income gap, which measures how 
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What’s new? 


far below the low income cutoff a family’s income 
is. Information on the gap is published, but is 
often less prominently featured than the rate. 
The new measure can detect changes in income 
levels of low income families. This paper shows 
that the intensity measure and the commonly used 
rate may lead to quite different conclusions about 
low income trends among children and about 
the direct role of changes in earnings and transfers 
in determining those trends. 


For more information, or to enquire about 
concepts, methods or data quality, contact Garnett 
Picot, Business and Labour Market Analysis 
Division, at (613) 951-8214. 


The Maturation of Canada’s Retirement Income System: 
Income Levels, Income Inequality and Low Income among 
the Elderly 

J. Myles 

Research Paper Series no. 147 


As real incomes of the elderly have advanced, 
inequality within this group has declined. During 
the 1980s, average real incomes among the 
population aged 65 and over increased 10%, a 
gain that went largely to lower income seniors. 


This study categorized seniors into five groups 
based on their income levels, each representing 
20% of the total. Among the one-fifth of seniors 
with the lowest incomes, disposable income rose 
31% between 1980 and 1990, compared with 
only 1% among the one-fifth of seniors with 
the highest incomes. 


For seniors in the lowest income levels, the 
changes were a direct result of higher benefits 
from three sources: Old Age Security, the 
Guaranteed Income Supplement and the Canada 
and ‘Quebeq Pension, Plans (C/ OPP). | Hor the 
majority, the fastest growing sources of income 
in the 1980s were C/QPP benefits, followed by 


private pension income. 


In 1980, 40% of seniors were in the lowest 
income group, compared with 20% of all 
Canadians. By 1995, their proportion in the 
lowest income group had fallen to 18%, roughly 
the same as that for other Canadians. 
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In an international context, these trends 
represent a significant improvement in the income 
position of seniors. In the 1970s, the low income 
rate among Canadian seniors was among the 
highest for developed nations where data were 
available. By the early 1990s, Canada had achieved 
one of the lowest rates. 


For more information, or to enquire about 
concepts, methods or data quality, contact John 
Myles, Business and Labour Market Analysis 
Division, at (613) 951-3547. 


To obtain copies of these or other studies in 
the Research Paper Series, contact Hélene 
Lamadeleine at (613) 951-5231. They are also 
available free on the Statistics Canada website 
(www.statcan.ca). The menu path is “Products 
and services,” “Downloadable research papers 
(free),” then “Analytical studies.” 


@ Farm statistics 


Farm families earned an average $59,200 in 1997, 
4.2% more than in 1996, according to the latest 
data from 1997 personal income tax returns. 
Average farm family income advanced at a faster 
pace than in 1996 (0.3%), largely because of higher 
off-farm employment income. The. overall 
increase in 1997 resulted from a 5.2% gain in 
off-farm income and a 2.1% increase in net farm 
operating income (before depreciation). 


Farm families specializing in poultry and egg 
production, who recorded the highest average 
total income ($78,200), posted the largest gain 
(27.1%), owing to substantial growth in both 
their average net farm operating income (47.8%) 
and off-farm income (11.8%). Families operating 
tobacco farms were a close second at $76,500, 
followed by those operating grain and oilseed 
farms ($66,300). Families running livestock 
combination farms had the lowest average total 
income ($46,700). Only three of the major farm 
types recorded a drop in average total family 
income: potato (-10.6%), tobacco (-8.2%), and 
greenhouse and nursery (-4.6%). 


For 1998, average operating revenues per farm 
increased 3.0% to $154,000, according to taxation 
records. During the same period, average 
operating expenses rose 3.9% to $130,400. 
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Operating margins were 15.3 cents per revenue 
dollar, down from 16.1 cents in 1997. In current 
dollars, average operating revenues in 1998 were 
13.2% above the five-year average for 1993 to 
1997, but operating margins were lower by 1.3 
cents per dollar of revenue. 


Average operating expenses rose mainly because 
of higher crop production expenses (7.5%), cattle 
purchases (7.5%) and interest costs (12.7%). 


Among farm types, the average operating 
revenues of poultry and egg farms ranked first 
at $539,600, followed by those of potato farms 
($452,800) and greenhouse and nursery farms 
($426,600). 


For more information, or to enquire about 
concepts, methods or data quality, contact Lina 
Di Piétro, Agriculture Division, at (613) 951- 
3171; lina.dipietro@statcan.ca, or the Client 
Services Unit, Agriculture Division, at (613) 951- 
5027; fax: (613) 951-3868; agriculture@statcan.ca. 


@ Small business: A statistical overview 


iene Gaowtnete. wncre cabout, 955,800 .active 
employers of all sizes. About 718,000, or 75%, 
had fewer than five employees; 213,000, or about 
22%, had between 5 and 50. Small businesses 
continued to account for employment creation 
well-out of ‘proportion to “their sizein’ 1997: 
Businesses “with fewer than 950" employees 
accounted for 57% of the gross increase in 
employment despite representing only 32% of 
total paid employment. Businesses with fewer 
than five employees accounted for 26% of the 
gross increase, while representing just under 9% 
of total employment. 


On a net basis, small firms created 353,000 
more jobs than they lost in 1997. This amounted 
to more than three-quarters of the net employment 
increase observed among employers of all sizes. 


In 1997, some 71% of small businesses with 
annual revenue between $30,000 and $5 million 
made a profit. This proportion was unchanged 
from 1995, and was only slightly higher than 
the 1993 level, 69%. As well, small businesses’ 
net profit margins were $18,500, or 5.0% of 
gross revenue. This was unchanged from 1995 
but an improvement on 1993, when profits 
represented 3.9% of gross revenue. 
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What’s new? 


These data are noted in two new electronic 
products: Employment Dynamics and Small Business 
Profiles. The former is based on the Longitudinal 
Employment Analysis Program (LEAP), a 
longitudinal file of all businesses with at least 
Ole. CiMmplovce,pctween ~lyo0 and “1097. it 
includes the number of employer businesses, as 
well as their payroll and employment, by province 
and industry. The employment measure used is 
the average labour unit, obtained by dividing 
annual payroll by average annual earnings. The 
data are tabulated by employment size and life 
status of business. They are available in tables 
comparing consecutive years. 


The LEAP database includes any business 
remitting taxes on behalf of employees through 
the payroll deduction accounts of the Canada 
Customs and Revenue Agency (formerly Revenue 
Canada). An undetermined number of persons 
wotking on their own account (self-employed) 
are excluded from Employment Dynamics, as they 
do not always pay themselves as employees. 


Small Business Profiles reports financial and 
employment data for an average small business, 
defined as having annual gross operating revenue 
between $30,000 and $5 million. The 1997 
profiles are available for unincorporated and 
incorporated businesses in about 680 industries, 
excluding the financial sector, and for each 
province and territory. 


In 1997, manufacturing and business services 
led net employment growth among _ small 
businesses with fewer than 50 employees. The 
former recorded a net employment increase of 
54,800 over 1996, accounting for 15.5% of all 
net employment gains among businesses with 
fewer than 50 employees. The latter, covering 
firms such as employment agencies and 
management consultants, grew by 50,500, which 
represented 14.3% of total net employment 
growth among businesses of this size. The 
accommodation, food and beverage industry 
accounted for 11.9% of net employment gains 
among businesses with fewer than 50 employees, 
fellowedi2 byy “wholesales, trade 1(0:3%) sdand 
construction (8.8%). 


Employment Dynamics (Catalogue no. 61F0020XCB, 
$500) and Small Business Profiles (Catalogue no. 
61F0015XCB, $500) are now available on 
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What’s new? 


CD-ROM. To order, contact your nearest Statistics 
Canada Regional Reference Centre. 


For more information, or to enquire about 
concepts, methods or data quality, contact Jamie 
Brunet, Small Business and Special Surveys 
Division, at (613) 951-6684; brunjam@statcan.ca. 


—H Income—new data source, new 
ptoduct line 


As mentioned previously in “What’s new?” (Spring 
2000), the Survey of Labour and Income 
Dynamics: (SLID); will creplaces.thes Sutveyi sor 
Consumer Finances (SCF) as the official source 
of income data, starting with the 1998 reference 
year. 


SLID is a longitudinal survey—the same people 
ate interviewed annually for a period of six 
yeats—that began with the 1993 reference year. 
The income content of the two surveys is 
similar—with SLID adding a large selection of 
variables that capture transitions in Canadians’ 
jobs, income and family events. SLID is also 
being used to produce annual cross-sectional 
income estimates previously based on the SCF. 


Estimates from the two surveys tell essentially 
the same story. Had the major Statistics Canada 
income releases over the dast five years; been 
based*on SLID wathertthanithenSCE, the main 
messages would have been no different. 


For more information, see A Comparison of 
the Results of the Survey of Labour and Income Dynamics 
(SLID) and the Survey of Consumer Finances 
OCs fI95-(997: 0% Update W( Gatalooveneano. 
75FO002MIE99007) and Bridging Two Surveys: An 
Integrated Series of Income Data From SCF and SLID, 
1989-1997 (Catalogue no. 75FO002MIE00002), 
which are available free on Statistics Canada’s 
website (www.statcan.ca). The menu path is 
“Products and _ services,” then Downloadable 
research papers (free),” followed by “Income, 
expenditures, pensions, assets and debts,” and 
“ancome, 


The stransitionsifrome ther SCE to SLIDiphas 
triggered a revision of the income product line, 
which will now consist of 


M an annual report, Income in Canada, available 
in print (Catalogue no. 75-202-XPE, $45) 
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and electronic (Catalogue no. 75-202-XIE, 
$45) formats. It will provide results and 
analysis on all major income concepts, in one 
single report. This publication will include 
data on market income, government transfers, 
total income, sMncomestax, ineome alten, 
and low income, as well as other concepts 
such as income quintiles. The electronic version 
contains more detailed geographic coverage; 


M an annual CD-ROM, Income Trends in Canada 
(Catalogue no. 13F0022XCB, $195), which 
will provide nearly two decades of data, 
starting in 1980, for Canada, the provinces 
and 15 metropolitan areas. The CD-ROM 
will present the data im Beyond) 20720™ 
format, which allows users to view trends, 
create tables and chart income. An edition 
of this CD-ROM, featuring data from 1980 
to 1997, has previously been released; 


M public use microdata files, modeled on the 
SCF files; 


M and longitudinal data, available through remote 
access, as well as at Statistics Canada regional 
reference centres and research data centres 
soon to be opened on selected university 
campuses across the country. 


For further information, contact Client Services, 
Income, Statistics 7Division, at (613), Totowa. 
of DMIS88 297-7355), task, (613) o> 1 en. 


income@statcan.ca. 


lM DID YOU MISS? 


M Retirement savings, 1991 to 1997 


A majority of taxfilers in Canada saved for 
retirement during the 1990s, either by contributing 
to a registered retirement savings plan (RRSP) 
or by having an employer-sponsored registered 
pension plan (RPP). Seven of every ten taxfilers 
aged 25 to 64 saved through at least one of 
these programs between 1991 and 1997. 


Of the 30% of taxfilers in this age group 
who did not use these programs, almost all had 
incomes of less than $20,000. Over half of the 
non-savers were women (60%). The continued 
non-participation of such people may mean that 
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public pension programs, such as Old-Age Security, 
the Guaranteed Income Supplement or the Canada 
and Quebec Pension Plans, will be their major 
source of income in retirement. 


As income rises, so does the likelihood of 
saving through RRSPs or RPPs. Eight of ten 
people with incomes between $30,000 and 
$40,000 saved regularly (in four or more years). 
Virtually all taxfilers with incomes over $40,000 
did as well. People with incomes of $50,000 or 
more {about 15%0*of taxfilers)* were the most 
likely to be consistent savers; three-quarters of 
the, Maxfilers’ in this income’ group either 
contributed to an RRSP or belonged to an RPP 
titealesevene years. Onlyvabout"10% of those 
with incomes of less than $30,000 saved each 
yeat. 


Wine raata for this analysis come” from 
administrative files provided by the Canada 
Citoms and kevenue Agency. “Fhe pension 
adjustment factor is used to estimate the value 
of the pension accrued in a registered pension 
plan or deferred profit sharing plan in a year. 
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References to the frequency of savings from 
1991 to 1997 were based on people who filed a 
tax return in each of the seven years and were 
ased 2550/64 astof December. 31, 1997." Income 
was averaged over the seven-year period. 
References to the number of savers of amounts 
saved in any one year ate based on the returns 
of all taxfilers aged 25 to 64 as of December 
31 of that year. 


Data on retirement savings through RRSPs 
and RPPs are available free on Statistics Canada’s 
website (www.statcan.ca) under “Canadian 
statistics,” “Labour, employment, and unem- 
ployment,” followed by “Employment, insurance 
and pensions.” Retirement Savings through RPPs 
GG ISPS, 99 (Gra 7 eC AtalOgUe” 110. 
74F0002XIB, $33) is also available. 


For more information about these results and 
related products and services, or to enquire about 
concepts, methods or data quality, contact 
Client Services, Income Statistics Division, at 
(GUS Ole SSS Ot 8557) iso, tax: (615) 
951-3012; income@statcan.ca. 
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New CD-ROM Version Now Available 


The Historical Annual Average Publication has just become BETTER, 1983-1999 


ou can now get the historical labour market information needed to complete 


eee your research project; accomplish long-term company planning or successfully 
resolve contract escalation questions. 


This indispensable reference tool will help you... Identify, retrieve and process essential 
information for over 200 industry groups available at national, provincial and territorial 
levels. Also included are: total number of employees (including estimates of those paid 
by the hour); average weekly and hourly earnings; average weekly hours worked and 
payroll data. 


<a Our new CD-ROM Beyond 20/20 version is an easy, yet powerful, data viewer that empowers 
users to manipulate, visualize and quickly understand the data and its associated trends. Also, using 
Adobe Acrobat software, you can print a preformatted publication for the years 1987 to 1999. 


Plus, also included in this issue is the Help-Wanted Index 1981-1999 supplement. This index gives you reliable infor- 
mation on changes in the demand for labour for Canada and provinces, regions and metropolitan areas. In fact, it is the 
only labour demand compiled by Statistics Canada on a regular basis. 


The Annual Estimates of Employment, Earnings and Hours, 1983-1999 plus the Help- Wanted Index 1981-1999; 
a goldmine of information at your fingertips. 


Order Now and you'll receive Statistics Canada’s Canada at a Glance 1999 Booklet free of charge. But hurry, 
quantities of this booklet are limited. 


ORDER FORM 


a( |= METHOD OF PAYMENT (Check only one) 
bX] MAIL PHONE |e] FAX to Ey INTERNET: 


Statistics Canada I 800 263-1136 1 613 951-4087 order@statcan.ca L) Charge to my: Cc] MasterCard C] VISA 


Labour Statistic Division 


Ottaway Ontario I 613 951-4090 labour@statcan.ca 
Canada K1A OT6 


Card Number 


Name Authorized Signature Expiry Date 


Company Department Cardholder (Please print) 
Payment Enclosed $ 


Address City Province 


( ) Purchase Order Number 
Postal Code Phone Fax 


Your personal information is protected by the Privacy Act.* Authorized Signature 


ie Gatalogee Nae nd AS Tle Py Cees ea ey Fee 7 Price (CDN S)c See PR Oe uantt nee | Te 
72F0002XCB | CD-ROM 150.00 be? <3 | aes | 
10-3009XKB CD-ROM and printed copy 185.00 Pec. 


Shipping charges: No shipping charges for delivery in Canada. For shipments to the 
United States, please add $6 per issue or item ordered. For shipments to other 


countries, please add $10 per issue or item ordered. Annual frequency = 1. Quarterly GST (7%) — (Canadian clients only, where applicable) NCSpaT Ie As | 
le SS A US Applicable PST (Canadian clients only, where applicable) 
Clients outside Canada pay in Canadian dollars drawn on a Canadian bank or pay in Applicable HST (N.S., N.B., Nfld.) eee 


equivalent US dollars, converted at the prevailing daily exchange rate, drawn ona US 


bank. Grand Total Ear Se 


Statistics Canada is FlS-ready. Federal government departments and agencies must include 
with all orders their |S Organization Code and|S 
Reference Code 


ALL PRICES EXCLUDE SALES TAXES. 


* Statistics Canada will only use your information to complete this sales transac- Cheque or money order should be made payable to 
tion, deliver your product(s), and administer your account. From time to time, we the Receiver General for Canada. 

may also offer you other Statistics Canada products and services and conduct 

market research. If you do not wish to be contacted again for promotional purposes qq and/ PF 6363 

or market research, 4 check as appropriate and fax or mail this page to us, call 1 800 700- 

1033 or e-mail order @statcan.ca. 
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Key labour and 


income facts 


Selected charts and analysis 


This section presents charts and analysis featuring one or more of the following sources. For general inquiries, 
contact Joanne Bourdeau at (613) 951-4722 or bourjoa@statcan.ca. 


Administrative data 

Small area and administrative data 
Frequency: Annual 

Contact: Customer Services 

(613) 951-9720 


Business surveys 
Annual Survey of Manufactures 
Frequency: Annual 

Contact: Richard Vincent 

(613) 951-4070 


Business Conditions Survey of 
Manufacturing Industries 
Frequency: Quarterly 
Contact: Claude Robillard 
(613) 951-3507 


Census 

Census labour force characteristics 
Frequency: Quinquennial 
Contact: Michel Coté 

(613) 951-6896 


Census income statistics 
Frequency: Quinquennial 
Contact: Abdul Rashid 
(613) 951-6897 


Employment and income 


sufveys 

Labour Force Survey 
Frequency: Monthly 
Contact: Marc Lévesque 
(613) 951-2793 


Survey of Employment, Payrolls and 
Hours 

Frequency: Monthly 

Contact: Sylvie Picard 

(613) 951-4090 


Help-wanted Index 
Frequency: Monthly 
Contact: Sylvie Picard 
(613) 951-4090 


Employment Insurance 
Statistics Program 
Frequency: Monthly 
Contact: Sylvie Picard 
(613) 951-4090 


Major wage settlements 

Bureau of Labour Information 
(Human Resources 
Development Canada) 
Frequency: Quarterly 

Contact: (819) 997-3117 

1 800 567-6866 


Labour income 

Frequency: Quarterly 
Contact: Anna MacDonald 
(613) 951-3784 


Survey of Labour and Income Dynamics 
Frequency: Annual 

Contact: Client Services 

(613) 951-7355 or 

1 888 297-7355 


Survey of Consumer Finances 
Frequency: Annual 

Contact: Client Services 
(613) 951-7355 or 

1 888 297-7355 


Survey of Household Spending 
(replaces Household Facilities and 
Equipment Survey and Family 
Expenditure Survey) 

Frequency: Annual 

Contact: Client Services 

(613) 951-7355 or 

1 888 297-7355 
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General Social Survey 
Education, work, and retirement 
Frequency: Occasional 

Contact: Client Services 

(613) 951-5979 


Social and community support 
Frequency: Occasional 
Contact: Client Services 

(613) 951-5979 


Time use 

Frequency: Occasional 
Contact: Client Services 
(613) 951-5979 


Pension surveys 
Pension Plans in Canada Survey 
Frequency: Annual 


Contact: Thomas Dufour 
(613) 951-2088 


Quarterly Survey of Trusteed 
Pension Funds 

Frequency: Quarterly 
Contact: Bob Anderson 
(613) 951-4034 


Special surveys 

Survey of Work Arrangements 
Frequency: Occasional 

Contact: Ernest B. Akyeampong 
(613) 951-4624 


Adult Education and Training Survey 
Frequency: Occasional 

Contact: Client Services 

(613) 951-7355 or 

1 888 297-7355 


Graduate Surveys 
(Postsecondary) 
Frequency: Occasional 
Contact: Bill Magnus 
(613) 951-4577 
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Key labour and income facts 


The proportion of dual-earner families is similar 
in Canada and the United States. 


% of all families 
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Sources: Survey of Consumer Finances; U.S. Current 
Population Survey 
Note: Data for the United States exclude 1982, 1984 to 1986, 
and 1988 to 1990. 


In 1996, higher income families received a larger 
share of total income in the United States. 
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Real per capita GDP is higher in the United 
States. 


Real per capita GDP (US$, ’000) 
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Sources: Census of Canada; Labour Force Survey; Income 
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Lower income families have a higher share of 
after-tax income in Canada. 


Lowest quintile’s share of after-tax family income (%) 
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Key labour and income facts 


Top income earners have left in higher proportions, but in relatively small numbers. 
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Taxfilers who ceased to reside in Canada in 1996 
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Sources: Small Area and Administrative Data Division 


Executives and health professionals made up 
over half the emigrants from Canada to the 
United States in 1997. 


Skilled permanent emigrants from Canada 
to the United States, by occupation 
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Canadian emigration to all destinations is rising. 
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Key labour and income facts 


Canada’s labour force participation rate in the 
1990s was lower than that of the United States. 
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Sources: Labour Force Survey; U.S. Bureau of Labor 
Statistics 


Growth in labour productivity in the business 
sector has been similar in both countries. 
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The influx of women into the labour force 
stabilized in the 1990s. 
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Unionization has been higher in Canada. 


Employees belonging to a labour union or employee 
association (%) 
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Key labour and income facts 


AREA LA AAA LA NTA LE EN OTS ODED ST AGE Ni OOM RE RLY I, 
Recent job growth in Canada and the United States has differed. 
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Share of total employment growth, 1989-1998 
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High-skill jobs have grown more rapidly than other occupations. 
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Key labour and income facts 


Employment growth has been in service industries. 
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Gap between Canadian and U.S. unemployment 
rates widened during the 1990s. 
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Widening gap in the employment rate favoured 
the United States. 
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Employment insurance coverage in both countries 
has converged. 


Ratio of regular beneficiaries to total unemployed 
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Both higher and lower levels of education are more 
prevalent in the Canadian labour force. 
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Key labour and income facts 


Earnings replacement rates are alike in Canada 
and the United States. 


Average weekly benefits compared with average 
weekly earnings (%) 
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Canadian adults spend more time in education 
and training, but are less likely than Americans to 
take courses. 


Hours of training Participation (%) 
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Charts were adapted from “Canada-U.S. quality of life and policy comparisons,” produced by Human Resources Development 


Canada and Statistics Canada. 


For more information, contact Rachel Exeter, Special Surveys Division, at 


(613) 951-4594; fax: (613) 951-4527; rachel.exeter@statcan.ca, ot Mark Hopkins, Human Resources Development Canada, at 


(819) 994-4511; fax: (819) 994-4533; mark.hopkins@spg.org. 
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_ ccurate data and 
insightful analysis are 

the hallmarks of sound 
decisions and successful business 
practices. They are also hallmarks of 
Canadian Economic Observer (CEO). 
So, when tracking the activity of the 
Canadian economy is essential to your 
organization's success, count on 
Canadian Economic Observer — the 
monthly journal that can help you 
manage economic information 
effectively — just like you manage 
your dollars. 


Value for Money — Every 
Month 


Each month you will receive CEO 's 
two-part briefing package on the 
economy. 
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analysis, supported by tables and 
charts. Every issue contains: 


® a summary table of current 
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as international economies 
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home and abroad 
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sectors 
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Part Two is a separate companion 
volume — The Statistical Summary: 


» hard numbers in tabular form on 
markets, prices, industrial sectors, 
trade competitiveness and much 
more 


® more than 1,100 economic 
indicators 


» monthly data for the calendar year 
in review 


» user-friendly tables and graphs 


Satisfaction Guaranteed! 


» As a subscriber, you'll be 
connected to Statistics Canada’s 
economic analysts — answers to 
your questions related to either 


data or feature articles contained 


in CEO are just a phone call away. 


» Discounts for multi-year 


subscribers — and as a bonus for 


subscribing, we'll give you a copy 


of CEO’s annual Historical 
Statistical Summary. 


® Subscribing to CEO is a risk-free 


investment! At any time and for 
any reason, you may cancel your 


subscription and receive a refund 


on all undelivered copies...no 
questions asked. 


Start your subscription 
today! 


Prove to yourself that an investment 
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| publication. 
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Some of the topics in upcoming issues 


m Additional dimensions of unemployment 


The official unemployment rate focuses on the individual as a unit of measurement and is based on data 
from a monthly survey. However, other units of measure or different time horizons may be needed to 
reflect the complexity of the labour market and to satisfy the many needs of policy makers and labour 
market analysts. This article looks at some possible candidates. 


m In for the long term 


Employer-sponsored pension plans are the major source of retirement income for millions of Canadians. 
As a pool of investment capital ($400 billion), they are second in size only to the financial assets of the 
chartered banks ($820 billion). This article briefly describes the pension plans offered by employers and 
places them in the context of other major retirement income programs. 


® Unionization 


Our annual update looks at union membership versus union coverage, including some international 
comparisons. 


M Perspectives online 


A monthly online version of Perspectives is planned for Autumn 2000. While several sections will be available 
free of charge, the featured article(s) will be accessible only for a fee. Subscribers to the quarterly print 
publication will continue to receive their issues. 


™ Website to provide back issues of Perspectives 


An atchive of all Perspectives issues will soon be available on our website (www.statcan.ca) through the 


“In depth” link. 
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Data in many forms 
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Articles 


Unemployment kaleidoscope 


Deborah Sussman 


Changing the focus—from the individual to the family, from one 
week to one year—can dramatically alter perceptions of 
unemployment. This article compares alternative measures with the 
official rate over the last two decades. 


Taxes internationally 
Lhengxt Lin 


Some taxes may be higher, some lower than in other developed 
nations, but overall Canada’s effective tax rate is middle-of-the- 
road. Using OECD data, this study compares several tax-to-GDP 
ratios of the G-7 and the 29 OECD countries. 


Payroll taxes—trecent trends 
Lhengxt Lin 


Payroll taxes vary widely in level and growth across the provinces. 
Of the nine taxes, only three are nationwide. This article looks at 
trends across the country. It also briefly compares total Canadian 
payroll taxes with those of other G-7 and OECD nations. 
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Ph 33 Non-unionized but covered by collective 


Ernest B. Akyeampong 


LABOUR AND INCOME 


This article examines the issue of non-union members who are 
covered by collective agreements, comparing the Canadian picture 


@ Editor-in-Chief in the late 1990s with that of the United States. An accompanying 
Ian Macredie update, which covers the first half of 2000, provides Perspectives’ 
(613) 951-9456 annual socio-demographic and economic profile of union members. 


ian.macredie@statcan.ca 
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From the Managing Editor 


@ Perspectives on the Internet 


Beginning this autumn, a monthly version of Perspectives 
will be offered on our website (www.statcan.ca). 
The current quarterly paper publication will also 
continue. At least one article will be released in the 
electronic version each month. These monthly 
releases will then be reproduced in the quarterly paper 
version. 


At the same time, this move means further 
integration of Statistics Canada’s analysis of labour 
and income. In addition to its present content, the 
new Perspectives will integrate the contents of Labour 
Force Update, as well as articles from the Income 
Statistics Division and the Special Surveys Division. 


Varying levels of access to articles will be provided. 
Abstracts and highlights, as well as author information, 
data sources, definitions and references, will be 
available free of charge. The full-length article will be 
downloadable and viewable for a fee. Our regular 
departments, “Key labour and income facts” and 
“What’s new?” (to be renamed “Upcoming’’), will 
also continue in the new version. 


We welcome yout views on articles and other items that 
have appeared in Perspectives. Additional insights on the 


data ate also welcome, but to be considered for 


publication, communications should be factual and 
analytical. We encourage readers to inform us about their 
curtent research projects, new publications, data sources, 
and upcoming events relating to labour and income. 
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A “Past articles/Search” function will give users the 
option of viewing (again, for a fee) up to 11 previous 
issues in addition to the current one. Twelve months 
following their initial release, articles will be moved to 
a fully searchable historical “bin” that will be 
accessible free of charge. Articles dating back to the 
first issue of Perspectives in 1989 will also be available in 
this bin and organized so that they can be searched by 
theme, author or date. 


The subscription process will remain unchanged 
for the quarterly paper publication. Users will have 
the option to subscribe separately to the monthly 
electronic version. As always, we welcome your 
comments and suggestions for this new online 
publication. For more information on this initiative, 
please contact Joanne Pilon, Labour and Household 
Surveys Analysis Division, at (613) 951-8659; 
pilojoa@statcan.ca. 


Henry Pold 


Managing Editor 
E-mail: henry.pold@statcan.ca 


Statistics Canada reserves the right to select and edit 


_ items for publication. Correspondence, in either official 


language, should be addressed to Bruce Rogers, “What’s 
new?” Perspectives on Labour and Income, 9th floor, Jean 
Talon Building, Statistics Canada, Ottawa K1A OTO. 
Telephone (613) 951-2883; fax (613) 951-4179; e-mail: 
bruce.rogers@statcan.ca. 
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Tn this issue 


Unemployment kaleidoscope ... p. 9 


Unemployment can be measured in a number of 
ways. In addition to counting individuals out of 
work or looking for work, some analysts may 
include the families of those people (as they too 
may be affected). The period over which labour 
force status is measured is another important 
dimension of unemployment. As well as the 
standard one-week period, a one-year reference 
can be used. 


Family-based unemployment rates are consistently 
higher than individual-based ones, reflecting the 
family’s greater exposure to the labour force and 
to the possibility of experiencing unemployment. 


Unemployment based on a one-year reference 
period also produces higher estimates of 
unemployment than the traditional one-week 
reference period. In general, annual rates tend to 


be almost double. 


Taxes internationally ipai6 


Personal income taxes constituted 38% of Canada’s 
overall taxation of $325 billion in 1997. Taxes on 
goods and services accounted for 24%. 


In 1997, Canada’s overall taxes as a percentage of 
gross domestic product (GDP) matched the 
G-7 average—higher than those of Japan, the 
United States or the United Kingdom. 


Personal tax amounted to 14% of Canada’s GDP 
in 1997, the highest ratio among the world’s richest 
nations. 
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M Payroll taxes—trecent trends ... 


Corporate taxes amounted to 3.8% of GDP, a 
ratio that was in the middle of the G-7 pack. 


Payroll taxes totalled 5.7% of GDP, the lowest 
ratio among the G-7. 


The property tax-to-GDP ratio in Canada was 
the second highest of the G-7. 


Canada’s goods and services tax ratio was nearly 
double that of Japan or the United States, but 
lower than those of the other four G-7 countries. 


p- 21 


Total payroll taxes collected from employees and 
employers amounted to over $48 billion in 1997— 
an average of $4,200 per wage-earnet. 


Quebec led the provinces, with taxes averaging 
over $5,000. The lowest average taxes were in 
Prince Edward Island, New Brunswick and 
Saskatchewan. 


Payroll taxes stabilized at 5.7% of GDP (at market 
plices)- atten 1992. up from 2.576 19. 19380." The 
highest rates were in the provinces with their own 
levies: 7.4% in Quebec, 6.1% in Newfoundland, 
5.6% in Ontario and 5.5% in Manitoba. 


Revenues generated through payroll taxes accounted 
for 14% of all federal and provincial government 
revenues in 1996. They were much higher in 
Quebec and Ontario (16.1% and 15.4%) than in 
Saskatchewan or New Brunswick (9.3% and 9.6%). 


Employment Insurance premiums amounted to 
$19.7 billion in 1997, accounting for 41% of total 
payroll tax revenues. Canada and Quebec Pension 
Plan (C/QPP) contributions accounted for 32%. 
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Highlights 


M Quebec had the highest effective payroll tax rate. 
For every $100 of wages and salaries, employees 
and employers in that province paid $16.08 in 
1997. Alberta had the lowest effective rate at $8.78 
per $100. 


@ The total effective payroll tax rate more than 
doubled between 1980 and 1997, from $5.61 per 
$100 of wages and salaries to $12.23. Almost half 
the jump was due to rising Employment Insurance 
premiums, and one-quarter to increasing C/QPP 
contributions. 


® Non-unionized but covered 
by collective agreement nap: 33 


HM In 1999, union membership in Canada totalled 3.6 
million. An additional 287,000 employees who 
wete not union members occupied jobs that were 
coveted by collective agreements, and thus were 
entitled to union-negotiated settlements. The latter 
group, referred to in this study as “coverage-only” 
employees, constituted 7.4% (or one in 13) of all 
persons whose jobs were covered by a collective 
agreement. 


HM Coverage-only status is possible through any of 
four broad ways: by exercising rights provided 
under the “Rand Formula’; by being declared 
covered, as in the case of many foremen/women, 
supervisors ot lower level managers; by virtue of 
setving a probationary period (especially newly 
hired employees); and through the extension or 
matching practices used by some employers for 
certain out-of-scope employees. 


HM In 1999, the chances of being covered by union- 
negotiated settlements without belonging to a union 
were higher for young employees, workers with 
short job tenure, those with more education, and 
workers in managerial, professional and scientific 
positions. The likelihood was almost non-existent 
among nurses and teachers. 


M@ The proportion of women in jobs with coverage- 
only status was slightly lower than that of men. 
And the proportion for employees in the heavily 
unionized public sector was about half that of 
their counterparts in the private sector (one in 20 
versus one in 10). 


M The practice was also more common in Quebec 
and Alberta. Indeed, over 40% of all coverage- 
only employees in Canada resided in Quebec in 
1999. It was least common in the Atlantic 
provinces. 


@ Although union density is lower in the United States, 
the coverage-only rate is higher there than in 
Canada: approximately one in 10 employees with 
a job covered by a collective agreement had 
covetage-only status in 1999, compared with one 
in 13 in Canada. 


M@ Rural roots vs p» 60 


M Jabour market conditions are less favourable in 
rural areas. In 1996, the unemployment rate of 
people aged 15 to 29 who were not full-time 
students was 16.8% in rural areas, compared with 
only 11.9% in urban areas. 


@ All provinces saw a net loss of teenagers (aged 
15 to 19) from their rural communities in the 
eatly 1990s, particularly Newfoundland and 
Saskatchewan. 


M During the 1991-to-1996 period, roughly 30% of 
rural teenagers left their communities, compared 
with less than 20% of their urban counterparts. 


@ In all provinces except Newfoundland, persons 
leaving rural communities were more likely to go 
to an urban area within their province. 


M Return migration has a limited effect on the rural 
population: only 20% to 22% of leavers in this 
study were back in their community 10 years later. 
Rural areas must therefore rely on inflows from 
other (primarily urban) areas to maintain their 
population. 


M Persons who leave rural areas experience greater 
earnings growth than those who stay. For example, 
persons aged 25 to 29 in 1993 who left their rural 
community saw their earnings increase by 22% (or 
$4,400) between 1993 and 1997, compared with 
only 16% (or $2,900) for their counterparts who 
stayed in the community. 
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M@ What’s new? vs ps 69 


M@ Just released 


Censuses of Canada, 1665 to 1871, Statistics of Canada, 
Volume IV 


Inter-Corporate Ownership 


Patterns of Corporate Diversification in Canada: An 
Empirical Analysis 


“Income inequality in North America: Does the 
49" parallel still matter?” Canadian Economic Observer 


Intervar Labour Database 


A Dynamic Analysis of the Flows of Canadian Science 
and Technology Graduates into the Labour Market 


An Analysis of Science and Technology Workers: 
Deployment in the Canadian Economy 


Sub-provincial Employment Dynamics 


The Cost of Independence: Socio-economic Profiles of 
Independent Truck. Drivers 


Annual Estimates of Employment, Earnings and Hours 
1983-1999 


Self Sufficiency Project 


Publicly Available Data Resources on the Nonprofit Sector 
in Canada 


Voluntary Organizations in Ontario in the 1990s 
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Highlights 


Distinguishing Characteristics of Active Volunteers in 
Canada 


Education at a Glance: OECD Indicators, 2000 Edition 
Education in Canada, 1999 

Schooling, Literacy and Individual Earnings 

Literacy in the Information Age 

Agriculture Economic Statistics Supplement 

Extraction System of Agricultural Statistics 

Trusteed Pension Funds, Financial Statistics 

Income in Canada, 1998 


Survey of Household Spending Public-use Microdata Fike, 
1998 


1998 User Guide for the Survey of Household Spending 


Note to Former Users of Data from the Family 
Expenditure Survey 


Note to Former Users of Data from the Household 
Faahties and Equipment Survey 
Upcoming conference 


Canadian International Labour Network (CILN) 
Conference 
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When you need a snapshot of 
the labour market 


...when you need quick answers or 
in-depth analysis 

...when you need to see historical 
movements 


...when you need labour-related data 
for a presentation or report 


...you'll find that the Labour Force 
Historical Review on CD-ROM is 
the perfect solution. 

This easy-to-use CD-ROM, 
issued annually, lets you 
discover labour market 
patterns in seconds! 
Incorporating a user-friendly 
data browser, the Labour 
Force Historical Review on 
CD-ROM is an essential tool 
providing: 


Accurate, timely data... 


%% actual and seasonally adjusted 
data Series 


% on a monthly or annual basis 


...plus historical information... 


%% over 20 years of data (from 1976 
to 1999) 


SEASONS PERK 


1g) Labour Force Revue chronatagique 
BAR HistoricalReview dela population active 


Canada 


%% allowing you to quickly spot 
trends as you browse different 
chart displays 


...in a tremendously useful 
format! 


%% with thousands of cross-classified 
data series 


| 
i 


4 and the functionality for easy 
export of the data into any 
spreadsheet package for data 
manipulation 


%% plus effortless analysis of 
this large library of multi- 
dimensional statistics 


At the click of a mouse, access 
key variables, such as: 


%§ employment and 
unemployment levels and rates 


a demographic characteristics 
including age, sex, educational 
attainment and family 
variables 


%% national, provincial, 
metropolitan areas and 
economic regions 


+7 industry, occupation, wages, 
union membership, job tenure 


@ workplace size and hours 
worked ...and much more. 


As researchers, economists, 
analysts, consultants and planners 
in both private enterprise and the 
public sector, you will value this 
comprehensive information 
resource for your labour-related 
questions, analysis or forecasting. 


The Labour Force Historical Review on CD-ROM (catalogue no. 71F0004XCB) is available for only $195. In Canada, please add either GST 


and applicable PST or HST. Shipping charges: No shipping charges for delivery in Canada. For shipments to the United States, 
please add $6. For shipments to other countries, please add $10. 


To order the CD ROM, CALL 1 800 267-6677, FAX 1 877 287-4369 or MAIL your order to Statistics Canada, Dissemination Division, 


Circulation Management, 120 Parkdale Avenue, Ottawa, Ontario, K1A 0T6, Canada. You may also order by 
E-MAIL: order@statcan.ca or contact your nearest Statistics Canada Regional Reference Centre: 1 800 263-1136. 
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Unemployment kaleidoscope 


Deborah Sussman 


improved considerably, resulting in a falling 

unemployment rate. Around the peak of the 
recession of the early 1990s (November 1992), 1.7 mil- 
lion people were unemployed in Canada (12.1% of 
the labour force). However, by December 1999 the 
unemployment rate had dropped to 6.8%, its lowest 
level since April 1976." 


iE recent years labour market conditions have 


These figures represent the official unemployment 
rates published each month by Statistics Canada. They 
ate based on the number of persons who were with- 
out work, were available for work and were actively 
looking for a job at any point during the reference 
week, or the previous three weeks, of a given month. 


Although levels and trends in unemployment have 
traditionally been published and analyzed in this man- 
ner, no single measure can fully capture the complex- 
ity of the labour market or satisfy the numerous needs 
of policy makers and labour market analysts. For this 
reason, Statistics Canada publishes from time to time 
a set of supplementary measures of unemployment to 
illustrate additional dimensions of labour market 
behaviour (see this issue’s “Key labour and income 
FACESGD ke 


What the official monthly releases and the (less 
familiar) supplementary measures have in common is 
the use of the individual as the basis of measurement 
and of one week per month as the reference period. 
However, unemployment can also be measured in 
other ways. For instance, because the consequences 
of unemployment can be felt by all family members, a 
look at the proportion of families with at least one 
unemployed member, or at the total number of peo- 
ple affected directly or indirectly by unemployment, 
may provide a more comprehensive picture of its 
effect. 


Deborah Sussman is with the Labour and Household Surveys 


Analysis Division. She can be reached at (613) 951-6563 or 
sussdeb@-statcan.ca. 
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The choice of reference period, that is, the period 
overt which labour force status is measured, is another 
important dimension of unemployment. The stand- 
atd approach is to use a one-week reference period, 
which is designed to provide a “snapshot” of the 
labour market at one point in time. Unemployment 
estimates are collected for one week each month (usu- 
ally the week including the 15" day of the month), 
with each month’s snapshot being independent of the 
others. The average of the 12 views provides an 
annual estimate. 


Because only some of the people who are unem- 
ployed during a particular reference week will remain 
unemployed in the following month or months, it is 
not possible using this method to determine the total 
number who experienced unemployment at some 
point in the year. In contrast, a one-year reference 
period would capture this number. For example, if 
1,000 people are unemployed during the reference 
week of each month of a given year, and none of them 
is unemployed for more than one month, so that each 
month a different 1,000 people are unemployed, a total 
of 12,000 people will have experienced unemployment 
at some point during the year. This number is far 
greater than the annual average yielded by 12 monthly 
snapshots (1,000). 


This article examines and compares both individual 
and family unemployment rates generated by both the 
one-week and one-year reference periods over the last 
20 years. It uses the monthly Labour Force Survey 
(LFS) for the former series and the Survey of Con- 
sumer Finances (SCF) for the latter (see Data sources).° 
In so doing, it shows how these measures produce 
different results and provide alternative ways of look- 
ing at unemployment. The effect of fluctuations in the 
business cycle is also addressed, as are the provincial 
rankings of unemployment rates using the different 
approaches. This article builds upon the analysis pub- 
lished in a previous issue of Perspectives (Noreau, 1996). 
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Data sources 


The Labour Force Survey (LFS) is a monthly household 
survey involving around 53,000 households across Canada 
(Statistics Canada, 1997). Labour force information is 
obtained for all civilian household members aged 15 years 
and older. Excluded are inmates of institutions, persons 
living on Indian reserves and residents of the Northwest 
Territories, Nunavut and Yukon. According to the LFS, a 
person is unemployed if, during the reference week (gener- 
ally the full week that includes the 15" day of the month), 
he or she 


was without employment, had actively looked for 
work during the past four weeks (including the refer- 
ence week) and was available for work; or 


had not actively looked for work during the past four 
weeks but was to begin a new job within the next four 
weeks; or 


had not actively looked for work during the past four 
weeks but was on temporary layoff (temporarily 
released owing to business conditions, with a definite 
date to return to work or an expectation of recall) and 
was available for work. 


The annual unemployment rate is the average of the 12 
monthly observations. 


The Survey of Consumer Finances (SCF) was con- 
ducted once a year, in April, as a supplement to the monthly 
LFS. It collected information concerning amounts and 
sources of income received in the previous calendar year, the 
survey’s reference year, for all civilian household members 
aged 15 and over. (It was replaced by the Survey of Labour 
and Income Dynamics as of the 1998 reference year.) As it 
was a supplement to the LFS, labour force status as of April 
each yeat could be determined for most labour variables. 
However, the SCF also collected additional work experience 
data for the preceding calendar year, using three questions: 


“During [the reference year], in how many weeks did 
... do any work at a job or business? 


During those weeks, was the work mostly full-time or 
part-time? 


During [the reference year] in how many weeks was... 
without work and looking for work?” 


Therefore, if a person was without work and looking 
for work at least one week during the reference year, that 
person would be counted as having experienced a period of 
unemployment during that reference year. This way, the 
SCF provides estimates of unemployment that take into 


account labour force experience over an entire year 
(52 weeks). 
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The Survey of Labour and Income Dynamics (SLID) 
began to collect annual labour market and income data in 
1993. (In the case of income data, the survey content was 
similar to the SCF, which is why the SCF was discontin- 
ued.) SLID adheres as much as possible to labour force 
concepts used by the LFS and produces labour force status 
estimates for each week of the reference year. A person is 
recorded as looking for a job if he or she did so in any week. 
However, unlike the LFS and SCF, SLID collects detailed 
job-related information only for persons aged 16 to 69. 
For more information on this survey, see Noreau, Hale 


and Giles (1997). 
Compatibility of the SCF and SLID 


Adjusting for the differences in age of the population sur- 
veyed, the two surveys produce similar results (differences 
generally being below one percentage point, with the 
exception of 1997). As expected, there is more variation at 
the provincial level, given the smaller sample sizes. Since 
the two surveys generate compatible estimates for indi- 
vidual- and family-based unemployment rates, SLID can 
be used to continue the series from the SCF. 


Individual Family 
unemployment rate unemployment rate 
Differ- Differ- 


SCE SLID . ence SCE SLID ence 


% % 
1995 215 218 45 got 049 0.2 
1994 216 224 U8 34.3 35.0 -0.7 
1995 24 20.) U3 35.5 95. 0.4 
1996 20... 20 0.1 a18 3.3 0.5 
1997 1774 WO -26 209 32 -2.9 


The year 1997 was chosen as the end date because that is 
the last year for which data using both methods are avail- 
able. At time of writing, SLID data had been collected but 
not yet released. However, unemployment rates and the 
number of people affected by unemployment based on the 
one-week reference period (from the LFS) are available for 
1998 and 1999. 


1998 1999 
% 

Individual unemployment rate 8.3 7.6 
Family unemployment rate 14.0 129 

000 
Unemployed individuals 1277 1,190 
Persons affected by unemployment 2,300 2,174 
Unattached individuals 208 198 
In families 2,092 1,977 
Unemployed persons 1,069 993 
Other members 1,023 984 
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Family versus individual 
rates—monthly 


Over the last 20 years, family 
unemployment rates have been 
consistently higher than individual 
unemployment rates (Chart A). 
This is not surprising, since a fam- 
ily consists of two or more people 
related by blood, marriage (includ- 
ing common-law) or adoption, and 
living in the same dwelling (see 
Definitions). This increases the fami- 
ly’s exposure to the labour force 
and to the possibility of experienc- 
ing unemployment. It follows, 
then, that the greater the number 
of family members in the labour 
force the greater the family’s chance 
of being affected by unemploy- 
ment.” For example, in 1997 the 
official unemployment rate for 
individuals was 9.1%. Among 
families the rate was more than 
one-and-a-half times as high, or 
15.2%. In other words, while on 


average almost one in 11 people in 
the labour force was unemployed 
in 1997, almost one in seven fami- 
lies with at least one member in the 
labour force was affected. 


Family versus individual 
rates—annual 


A one-year reference period also 
yields consistently higher family 
unemployment rates over the 
period, for similar reasons. Based 
on this reference period, the indi- 
vidual unemployment rate was 
173%or1n 1997, compared with 4 
family unemployment rate of 
28.2%—again more than one-and- 
a-half times as high. This translates 
into almost one in 6 people in the 
labour force who were unem- 
ployed at one point during the year, 
and more than one in four families 
with at least one member in the 
labour force that were affected. 


Chart A: Unemployment rates using a one-year reference 
are almost double those based on one-week periods. 


Ve 
individuals’ 


One-week period 


| | | | 


0 | | 
1980 1982 1984 1986 


1988 


1990 1992 1994 1996 


Sources: Survey of Consumer Finances; Labour Force Survey 
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Reference period 
influences the rate 


These different results reflect three 
effects. First, as the hypothetical 
example showed, when labour 
force experience is observed over 
an entire year, as opposed to 12 
independently measured weekly 
reference periods, a larger number 
of persons ate seen to experience 
unemployment. 


Second, an annual average of 12 
observations produces a smaller 
number of unemployed whenever 
the duration of unemployment is 
less than one year. For example, if 
the same 1,000 people are unem- 
ployed during the reference week 
of every month of a given year, a 
one-week reference period would 
count each person 12 times. The 
annual average would yield 1,000 
unemployed persons (1,000 * 12/ 
12 = 1,000). An annual reference 
period would capture each person 
only once, but would estimate 
1,000 people as having experienced 
unemployment at some point dur- 
ing the year. In this case, the two 
methods would yield the same 
results. “However, under the 
monthly method, an unemploy- 
ment spell lasting less than one year 
would lower the contribution of 
each unemployed person. Indeed, 
the shorter the spell the greater the 
gap between the two methods. 
If 1,000 people are unemployed 
during a reference week, and if 
each person is unemployed for 
only 6 months and a different 
group of 1,000 people is unem- 
ployed for the remaining 6 months, 
each person would be counted six 
times. Thus, an annual average 
would limit the annual contribution 
of each person to one-half (6 
moths out of.12).. Therefore, 
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Definitions 


An individual can be either unattached or a member of a 
family. 


Unattached individuals refer to a subset of individuals 
who either live alone or are not related to anyone else in the 
household in which they live. The unemployment rate for 
unattached individuals illustrates another element of labour 
market behaviour. Their rate of unemployment tends to be 
higher—in 1997 it was 10.2%—than the official rate for all 
individuals (9.1%). This also holds if the one-year reference 
period is used, with a 17.3% unemployment rate for all 
individuals and 20.4% for unattached individuals. This is 
mainly because unattached individuals are more likely to be 
young (usually between 15 and 24), with less work experi- 
ence and higher unemployment than older workers, who 
tend to have acquired skills that are more difficult to replace 
and who are less likely to be laid off. 


Family refers to an economic family of two or more persons 
who inhabit the same dwelling and are related by blood, 
marriage (including common-law) or adoption. It does not 


include unrelated individuals living with them. More than © 


one family may live in the same dwelling. The more restric- 
tive census family (or nuclear family) groups parents and 
never-married children in the same dwelling into family 
units. The census family concept is useful for studying the 
effect of social programs on families of different income lev- 
els, since eligibility for benefits from a number of social pro- 
grams (such as the Child Tax Benefit, Goods and Services 
Tax Credit, and Guaranteed Income Supplement of the Old 
Age Security program) is income-tested at the census family 


although this means that 2,000 people experienced 
unemployment at some point during the year (based 
on a one-year reference period), an annual average of 
the 12 weekly snapshots would yield only half as many 
(1,000 *6/12 + 1,000 *6/12 = 500 + 500 = 1,000). 
To the extent that the duration of unemployment for 
most people (71% in 1997) is less than 6 months, this 
distinction becomes particularly relevant.” 


Finally, someone without work and looking for 
work only one week in the year, but employed for the 
remaining 51 weeks, would be counted under the one- 
year reference period as having experienced some 
unemployment. The monthly method, on the other 
hand, would count that person among the employed 
for that month if the week of unemployment did not 
fall in the reference period. This could affect the 
annual average of monthly estimates. Indeed, there 
ate 40 such weeks (52 weeks of the year less the 12 
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level. The economic family concept is useful for analyzing 
economic interdependencies that may extend beyond par- 
ents and their never-married children to other family mem- 
bers sharing the same dwelling. For budget studies, which 
investigate patterns of family expenditure, the important cri- 
terion is whether persons living together pool their incomes 
for expenditure purposes. 


The labour force consists of the civilian non-institutional 
population aged 15 and over who, during the survey refer- 
ence period, were either employed (did any work for pay or 
profit or had a job but were absent from work) or unem- 


ployed. 
Unemployment rate (individual) = 
Unemployed individuals 15 and over 
Individuals 15 and over in the labour force 
Unemployment rate (family) = 


Families with at least one member unemployed 


Families with at least one member in the labour force 
Unemployment rate (unattached individuals) = 


Unemployed unattached individuals 15 and over 


Unattached individuals in the labour force 


Total number of people affected by unemployment = 


unemployed individuals in families + other family 
members (all ages) + unemployed unattached individuals. 


reference weeks) in which such people could be 
unemployed yet not counted as such. They would be 
considered unemployed only with the one-year refer- 
ence period. 


In sum, the combined outcome of these three 
effects is to produce higher estimates of unemploy- 
ment with a one-year reference period than with the 
traditional one-week reference period. 


In general, annual rates tend to be almost double 
the monthly rates, whether individual- or family-based 
(Chart A). As noted earlier, the individual unemploy- 
ment rate based on a one-year reference period was 
17.3% in 1997. The rate based on one week was 9.1%. 
Similarly, the family rate established by a one-year ref- 
erence period was 28.2%, again almost double the rate 
obtained using a one-week reference period (15.2%). 
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Unemployment affects more than just 
individuals 
Since most Canadians belong to families, the number 
of unemployed people for any given period does not 
express the full socio-economic effect of unemploy- 
ment. On average, 1.4 million individuals were unem- 
ployed in 1997 (based on a one-week reference 
period). Of this 1.4 million, 84% (or 1.2 million) 
belonged to families (Table 1). As total family income 


Table 1: Number of persons affected by 
unemployment 


One-week* One-year** 


000 


1980 
Unemployed individualst 890 
Persons affected by unemployment 1,696 
Unattached individuals 
In families 
Unemployed persons 
Other members 


1983 
Unemployed individualst 
Persons affected by unemployment 
Unattached individuals 
In families 
Unemployed persons 
Other members 


1989 
Unemployed individualst 
Persons affected by unemployment 
Unattached individuals 
In families 
Unemployed persons 
Other members 


1993 
Unemployed individualst 
Persons affected by unemployment 
Unattached individuals 
In families 
Unemployed persons 
Other members 


1997 
Unemployed individualst 
Persons affected by unemployment 
Unattached individuals 
In families 
Unemployed persons 
Other members 


Sources: Labour Force Survey; Survey of Consumer 
Finances 

* Average of 12 reference weeks. 

** Annual reference period. 

tT Unemployed persons living alone or in families. 
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is heavily dependent on the labour force status of its 
members, a job loss or failure to find a job (especially 
by the primary wage-earner) could affect the financial 
well-being of all family members. Including the 1.1 
million family members (including children) of those 
who were unemployed, some 2.5 million people on 
average wete affected either directly or indirectly by 
unemployment in 1997, almost double the number 
actually unemployed.° 


For the reasons described earlier, use of a one-year 
reference period yields an even greater number. 
According to this method, almost 3 million individu- 
als experienced unemployment at some point in 1997 
(more than twice the average obtained with the one- 
week reference period) and almost 3 million family 
members were in turn affected (almost three times the 
number produced by the one-week reference period). 
These relative findings held true for other years as well. 


Furthermore, depending on the reference period, 
this translates into as little as 8.4% (using the one-week 
reference period) or as much as 19.2% (using the one- 
year reference period) of the Canadian population as 
a whole who directly or indirectly felt the effects of 
unemployment in 1997. This compares with only 
4.7% based on the official number of unemployed 
individuals.’ 


Unemployment sensitive to business cycle 


Unemployment rates fluctuate in response to changes 
in the business cycle, increasing in unfavourable eco- 
nomic conditions and decreasing during periods of 
relative prosperity. As well, the gaps between the 
official unemployment rate and various measures 
described here tend to widen during recessionary 


periods (Chart B). 


The number of people touched by unemployment is 
also affected by the business cycle. Those people cop- 
ing with the effects of unemployment (that is, the 
unemployed and members of their families) peaked in 
1983 and again in 1993, and reached lows in 1980 and 
1989, regardless of reference period. 


Provincial rankings vary slightly 


In 1997, Newfoundland had by far the highest unem- 
ployment rate of all provinces (whether by one-week 


ot one-year reference period), both for individuals 
(18.6% or 40.3%) and for families (28.6% or 58.2%). 
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Unemployment kaleidoscope 


Chart B: Gaps between alternative rates 
and the official rate tend to widen 
during recessions. 
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Sources: Survey of Consumer Finances; Labour Force Survey 


By contrast, Saskatchewan had the lowest unemploy- 
ment except in the case of the one-week reference 


period for individuals (claimed by Alberta) (Table 2). 


The remaining provinces displayed similar slight 
shifts in rank depending on unit of measurement and 
reference period. No province except Alberta 
changed its position by more than one. 


Table 2: Ranking* of provincial 
unemployment rates, 1997 


Individual Family 
One- One- One- One- 
week** yeart week** — yeart 


Newfoundland 10 
Prince Edward Island 
Nova Scotia 

New Brunswick 

Quebec 

Ontario 

Manitoba 

Saskatchewan 

Alberta 

British Columbia 4/5 


0 
9 
7 
8 
6 
4 
Z 
1 
3 
5 
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Sources: Labour Force Survey; Survey of Consumer 
Finances 

* From low to high (1 to 10). 

** Average of 12 reference weeks. 

t Annual reference period. 


These shifts in rank translated into slightly higher 
(or lower) proportions of people affected by 
unemployment in each province (Table 3). Both ref- 
erence periods produced higher proportions in the east 
and lower ones in the west. 


Table 3: Proportion of people affected by 
unemployment, by province, 1997 


One-week* One-year** 


% 


Saf 
rs 


Canada 19.2 
39.2 
33.9 
26.1 
30.4 
21.6 
16.4 
13.8 
225 
15.4 
19.3 


Newfoundland 
Prince Edward Island 
Nova Scotia 

New Brunswick 
Quebec 

Ontario 

Manitoba 
Saskatchewan 
Alberta 

British Columbia 


hk eh 


—_ 
DAD DODSOWN 
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iy 
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Sources: Labour Force Survey; Survey of Consumer 
Finances 

Average of 12 reference weeks. 

** Annual reference period. 


* 


Summary 


The official unemployment rate has long been used as 
a key indicator of labour market conditions. It 
focuses on the individual as a unit of measurement 
and is based on data from a monthly survey. The use 
of different units of measurement (for example, the 
family) and different reference periods (for example, 
a year) affects the calculation and thus the unemploy- 
ment rate. So a family, given its greater exposure to 
the labour force, will be more likely than an individual 
to be affected by unemployment and will therefore be 
associated with a higher unemployment rate. More- 
over, labour force experience observed over an entire 
year rather than on 12 weekly occasions (one for each 
month of the year) reveals a greater incidence of 
unemployment. All these rates respond to changes in 
the business cycle, with family unemployment rates 
increasing more at the beginning of a recession than 
the official rate. Finally, the ranking of provincial 
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unemployment rates varies slightly according to the 
approach used, though no province except Alberta 
changed its relative position in this study by more than 
one level. 


# Notes 


1 This refers to seasonally adjusted figures. 


2 The subject of supplementary measures of unemploy- 
ment has been covered in previous Statistics Canada publi- 
cations (Statistics Canada, 1999b; Devereaux, 1992). See also 
Statistics Canada (1999a), available on CD-ROM. 


3 Beginning with 1998, the SCF has been replaced by the 
Survey of Labour and Income Dynamics. 


4 The probability of a family’s having at least one person 
unemployed is not simply a function of the number of 
family members in the labour force. It is also a function of 
socio-demographic characteristics, particularly those associ- 
ated with different probabilities of becoming unemployed, 
such as age. For example, if the family includes several people 
aged 15 to 24 (assuming that they are all in the labour force), 
the probability of its having at least one person unemployed 
would be higher than that of another family with the same 
number of persons in the labour force but whose ages are 25 
and over. This is because the probability of being unem- 
ployed is higher among people aged 15 to 24. 


5 For employment estimates, the effect of differences 
between the two reference periods can be ignored because 
most people (78% in 1997) who are employed at any point 
within the year are employed for the full year. 
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6 This is not surprising, given that the average economic 
family includes more than two people. This is partly offset 
by unattached individuals, who make no contribution to the 
larger estimate, as well as by the possibility that more than 
one person in the family may be unemployed. 


7 These proportions were calculated using estimates of the 
total Canadian population on July 1, 1997. 
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Taxes internationally 


Zhengxi Lin 


otal tax revenues in Canada reached $324.6 
billion in 1997—36.8% of gross domestic 
product (GDP),' which was substantially higher 

than the 29.7% in the United States. Compared with 
other developed nations, however, Canada tended to 
fall in the middle, although its ranking in terms of vari- 
ous components varied considerably. This note com- 
pares taxation among the G-7 and other members of 
the Organisation for Economic Co-operation and 
Development (OECD) through a series of charts and 


one table. 


Comparison of effective tax rates 


Even under the common OECD classification, dif- 
ferent bases are used to calculate tax liabilities for 
different components (see OECD classification of taxes). 
Furthermore, the tax liability for each component 
depends upon not only the tax base and the statutory 
(legislated) tax rate but also various exemptions, 
deductions, credits and surtaxes. These factors differ 
between countries as well as within countries 
over time. 


Following common international practice, this arti- 
cle uses GDP as the base to compute effective tax 
rates. Many factors can affect the tax-to-GDP ratios: 
the extent to which countries provide social or eco- 
nomic assistance through tax expenditures or direct 
government spending, differences in the degree of tax 
avoidance and the size of the underground economy, 
as well as differences in GDP measurement (OECD, 
1999); 


Adapted from a forthcoming analytical report. Zhengxt Lan 
is with the Labour and Household Surveys Analysis Division. 
He can be reached at (613) 951-0830 or linxhen@statcan.ca. 
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OECD classification of taxes 


Tax systems differ substantially from country to country 
and the OECD member states are no exception. While 
federal countries (for example, Canada, Germany and the 
United States) generally have three levels of government 
with authority to levy taxes (federal/central, state/pro- 
vincial and local/municipal), unitary countries (for exam- 
ple, France, Italy and Japan) have two (federal/central and 
local/municipal). And different governments raise tax 
revenues through many different forms; some rely upon 
certain forms more heavily than others. Therefore, a 
meanineful international study requires a comparison at 
the same level using a common classification system and 
comparable data. This study uses the OECD tax classifi- 
cation system and its most recent data (1997).* It focuses 
on ageregate taxation at the national level, regardless of 
the levying authority (level of government). 


Class of tax 


1000 Taxes on income, profits and capital gains 
1100 Taxes on income, profits and capital gains of 
individuals 
1200 Corporate taxes on income, profits and capital 
gains 
2000 Social security contributions 
3000 Taxes on payroll and workforce’ 
4000 Taxes on property 
4100 Recurrent taxes on immovable property 
4200 Recurrent taxes on net wealth 
4300 Estate, inheritance and gift taxes 
4400 Taxes on financial and capital transactions 
4500 Other non-recurrent taxes on property 
4600 Other recurrent taxes on property 
5000 Taxes on goods and services* 
5100 Taxes on production, sale, transfer, leasing and 
delivery of goods and rendering of services 
5200 Taxes on use of goods, or on permission to use 
goods or perform activities 
6000 Other taxes 
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Table: Tax-to-GDP ratios in OECD countries, 1997 
een eer eee eemeeennnsennsnomcsnreeovemeniineinineamnammns 


Goods and 
Total taxes Personal tax Corporate tax Payroll tax Property tax services tax 


Rate Rank* Rate  Rank* Rate Rank* Rate Rank* Rate Rank* 
% % 


Australia 
Austria 
Belgium 
Canada 
Czech Republic 
Denmark 
Finland 
France 
Germany 
Greece 
Hungary 
Iceland 
Ireland 

Italy 

Japan 

Korea 
Luxembourg 
Mexico 
Netherlands 
New Zealand 
Norway 
Poland 
Portugal 
Spain 
Sweden 
Switzerland 
Turkey 
United Kingdom 
United States 


Unweighted average 

G-7** 36.8 9:5 3.4 
OECD total 37.2 10.2 3.3 
OECD Europe’ 39.9 10.1 32 


European 
Uniont 41.5 10.9 SPD 


Source: Organisation for Economic Co-operation and Development 
Note: Components do not add to total because some are not shown here. 
From low to high (1 to 28 or 29). 
The G-7 nations are Canada, France, Germany, Italy, Japan, the United Kingdom and the United States. 
The European Union comprises Austria, Belgium, Denmark, Finland, France, Germany, Greece, Ireland, Italy, Luxembourg, 
Netherlands, Portugal, Spain, Sweden and the United Kingdom. 
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Canada’s tax composition 


Taxes on personal income, profits 
and capital gains (personal taxes) 
constituted the largest component : 
(38%) of Canada’s overall $325 bil- y Goods and services 


lion in 1997 taxation. Taxes on Personal ¢ 
38% fe 


24% 


goods and services were next 
(24%), followed by payroll taxes 
(16%). Taxes on corporate income, 
profits and capital gains (corporate 
taxes) and those on property each 
represented about 10% of total tax 


orporat Payroll 
revenues. Corporate y 


10% 16% 
$325 billion 


Canada’s total taxation in the middle of the G-7 pack 


RT a | In 1997, Canada’s overall tax rate matched the 


G-7 average, higher than that of Japan, the 
France United States or the United Kingdom, but 
tay lower than that of France, Italy or Germany. 
Comaly When the comparison is extended to the entire 
ae Baer OECD membership, Canada’s overall tax rate 
bareetanecon was lower than avetage, as it was when 
tinted" Grates compared with OECD European members 
ieee and the 15 European Union countries. It 

ranked 14" among all 29 OECD countries. 


20 
% of GDP 


Canada’s personal taxation one of the highest 


Re EO A ER ERSTE ET SED 
Personal tax revenues in Canada ($123.4 


billion in 1997) amounted to 14% of GDP. 
This ratio was the highest among the Canada 
world’s richest nations—more than double United States 
those of Japan and France and over 20% uBly 
higher than that of the United States. Thi Cr Eee 
8 . a ae FP : : Germany 
ratio was also one of the highest among 
the world’s leading economies. It was the 
sixth highest among the 28 OECD coun- 
tries for which data are available.° 


United Kingdom 
France 
Japan 


L 


10 
% of GDP 
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= a a ee eee 
Canada’s corporate taxation on the middle-to-high side 


Canada’s corporate tax revenues 
reached $33.6 billion in 1997 


> 


amounting to 3.8% of GDP. This Japan 
tatio was in the middle of the G-7 United Kingdom 
pack—over two-and-a-half times Italy 


that of Germany. It tied with that Canada 
G-7 average 


of Finland for the ninth highest 
place among the 28 OECD coun- 
tries for which data are available. 


United States 
France 
Germany 


Canada’s payroll taxation one of the lowest 


France 

Germany 

Italy 

G-7 average 

Japan 

United States 

United Kingdom 
Canada |. 


10 
% of GDP 


Payroll tax revenues (employer and 
employee contributions combined) 
in Canada totalled $50.4 billion in 
1997, some 5.7% of GDP: This 
ratio was the lowest among the 
G-7 countries, equivalent to half 
their average. When the compari- 
son is broadened to all OECD 
members, Canada’s payroll tax 
ratio was still one of the lowest. 


Canada’s property taxation one of the highest 


Property tax revenues in Canada 
Mmounted to 3:7% .of GDP» the 


second highest among the G-7, just United Kingdom 
surpassed by that of the United King- Canada 
dom. This ratio was also the second United States 
highest among the 28 OECD member Japan 


G-7 average 
France 

Italy 
Germany 


countries for which data are available. 
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a 


Canada’s goods and services taxation one of the lowest 


Franc 
United Kingdom |. 


G-7 average | 
Canad 


10 
% of GDP 


The goods and services tax ratio in 
Canada was nearly double that of 
Japan or the United States, but lower 
than those of the other four G-7 
countries. Among OECD countries, 
Canada’s tax ratio ranked fifth lowest. 


# Notes 


1 GDP is measured in market prices throughout the article. 


2 Only certain member states have provided estimates for 
1998. Thus the most recent year for which complete data are 
available is 1997. 


3 Given that some countries have only class 2000 while 
others have both classes 2000 and 3000, the two are 
combined here (“payroll taxes”) to improve comparability. 
The bulk of payroll-type taxes are placed in class 2000. 
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4 Unallocable items within each class and other taxes (class 
6000) are excluded in the comparison here. 


5 Data for Mexico are not available. 


@® Reference 


Organisation for Economic Co-operation and Develop- 
ment. Revenue Statistics, 1965-1998. Paris: OECD, 1999. 
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Payroll taxes—recent trends 


Zhengxi Lin 


among the lowest in the industrialized world. 

This is true whether they are expressed as a 
proportion of gross domestic product (GDP) or 
of total tax revenues. Despite one of the highest 
growth rates in recent years, payroll taxes remain 
much lower in Canada than in many countries. 


(Cinene payroll taxes have historically been 


Canada currently has nine payroll taxes: two 
nationwide administered by the federal government, 
one nationwide by all provincial/territorial govern- 
ments, and six by five provincial/territorial govern- 
ments. The three national payroll taxes are the 
Employment Insurance premiums levied on 
employees and employers; the Canada and Quebec 
Pension Plan contributions required of employees, 
employers and the self-employed; and the workers’ 
compensation premiums levied on employers only. 
The six provincial/territorial payroll taxes are 
Quebec’s health services fund contributions (levied 
mostly on employers); employer contributions to 
vocational training also charged by Quebec; 
Manitoba’s health and postsecondary education tax 
(imposed exclusively on employers); Ontario’s 
employer health tax; Newfoundland’s health and 
postsecondary education tax (levied on employers); 
and the Northwest Territories’ payroll tax (levied 
on employees). 


This article complements a review of the struc- 
ture and statutory parameters of the Canadian pay- 
roll tax system (Lin, 2000). It reports trends for the 
country as a whole and for each province from 
1980 to 1997 (see Data sources and limitations). It also 
compares Canadian payroll taxes with those of 
other developed countries. 


Lhengxi Lin is with the Labour and Household Surveys 
Analysis Division. He can be reached at (613) 951-0830 or 
linzhen@statcan.ca. 
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Average payroll taxes highest 
in Quebec 


Total payroll taxes collected from employees and 
employers in the 10 provinces amounted to over 
$48 billion in 1997, averaging $4,200 per wage and 
salary worker (Chart A). This represents an increase 
of approximately 30% from 1990 (at $3,200) and 
over 150% from 1980 (at $1,700).* 


These taxes varied widely in level and growth 
across the provinces. Quebec had the highest level, 
with average total payroll taxes amounting to over 
$5,000 per employee—nearly 20% higher than the 
1997 national average. Businesses and their employ- 
ees in Ontario paid the second highest average at 
$4,400 per employee—about 3% higher than the 
national average. The lowest average taxes were in 
Prince Edward Island, New Brunswick and 
Saskatchewan, equivalent to about three-quarters of 
the national average. 


Between 1980; anda 1997 Newtoundland, 
Ontario and Manitoba experienced relatively high 
increases in average payroll taxes (ranging from 
182% to 202%), as all three introduced their levies 
for health care and/or postsecondary education 
after 1980. Lower increases took place in Alberta 
and British Columbia (104% and 115%, respec- 
tively). The growth pattern differed substantially 
with each decade. During the 1980s, payroll taxes 
in Ontario and Manitoba increased 136% and 119%, 
compared with around 50% to 60% in British 
Columbia and Saskatchewan. In the 1990s, New- 
foundland and British Columbia saw higher growth 
than Ontario and Alberta (53% and 46% versus 
slightly below 26%). Elsewhere, growth in payroll 
taxes was below average in the 1980s but above 
average in the 1990s. 
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The supplementary labour income 
(SLI) database, compiled and main- 
tained by the Income and Expendi- 
ture Accounts Division, provides data 
on employer-paid Employment 
Insurance (EI) premiums and Canada 
and Quebec Pension Plan (C/QPP) 
contributions. From these soutces, 
EI and C/QPP payroll taxes are calcu- 
lated according to fixed ratios;' the 
SLI also provides data on workers’ 
compensation (WC) premiums. The 
provincial accounts of Quebec, 
Manitoba, Ontario and Newfound- 
land provide data on five of the six 
provincial payroll taxes. 


Payroll taxes are only those collected 
from employees and employers in the 
10 provinces; those raised in the 3 ter- 
ritories or outside the country are 
excluded. The main advantage of the 
SLI dataset is its consistency over a 


Payroll tax share of GDP 
stable after 1992 


Total payroll taxes paid by Cana- 
dian employees and employers 
stabilizedtat bey Yorof GDRi(at 


Data sources and limitations 


long period. The source has a number 
of limitations, however. First, it is 
possible that employee contributions to 
El and C/QPP exceed the annual maxi- 
mums in cases of multiple jobholding; 
these overcontributions are refunded 
through the personal income tax sys- 
tem. Because total taxes derived here do 
not make adjustments for employee 
overcontributions, the source overesti- 
mates total taxes. Although the degree 
of these overcontributions is unknown, 
it is not believed to be significant.’ 


Second, the EI system has allowed 
premium reductions to employers (for 
example, reductions for hiring young 
workers and reductions to small busi- 
nesses at various times) but not to their 
employees. Deriving employee premi- 
ums based on employer taxes thus 
underestimates total employee taxes, 
though probably not substantially. 


markeerprices) after 1992 ap 
from 4.9% in 1990 and 2.8% in 
1980 (Chart B). Provincial levels 
and growth varied, however. Not 
surprisingly, the highest propor- 


tions were in the four provinces 


Chart A: Quebec has consistently led the nation in payroll taxes. 


Average payroll tax per employee (1997$, ’000) 
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Que. Ont. Canada Nfld. 


B.C. Man. 


Alta. N.S. Sask. N.B. P.ELI. 


Sources: Labour Force Survey; Income and Expenditure Accounts Division; provincial 
accounts of Quebec, Manitoba, Ontario and Newfoundland 


Third, since employee C/QPP 
contributions are derived from 
employer taxes, these data underesti- 
mate total contributions because they 
exclude those of self-employed 
workers.’ (The latter workers contrib- 
ute to the C/QPP at the combined 
employer-employee rate based on their 
net earnings.) This does not affect the 
analysis here because the focus is on 
payroll taxes of employees (self- 
employed individuals do not pay EI 
ot WC premiums either). 


The following secondary data are 
formed from primary data plus rel- 
evant figures from Statistics Canada’s 
CANSIM database: average payroll 
taxes pet employee, payroll taxes as a 
proportion of gross domestic product, 
payroll taxes as a share of total federal 
and provincial government revenues, 
and effective payroll tax rates (payroll 
taxes as a proportion of total wages 
and salaries). 


with their own levies. In’ 1997, 
revenues raised through payroll 
taxes amounted to 7.4% of GDP 
in Quebec, 6.1% in Newfound- 
land, 5.6% in Ontario, and 5.5% 
in Manitoba. Figures were lower 
in Alberta and Saskatchewan 


(3.8% and 4.0%). 
From, 1980 to, 1997, payroll 


taxes grew most in Newfound- 
land, Ontario and Manitoba 
(ranging from 113% to 122%); in 
contrast, Nova Scotia and New 
Brunswick experienced less 
growth (about 50%). This two- 
decade trend differs significantly 
from that of the 1990s. While 
taxes in Newfoundland still 
expanded substantially, the larg- 
est increases were in Nova Scotia, 
Quebec, Saskatchewan and 
British Columbia; Ontario and 
Alberta had the least growth in 
taxes. 
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Chart B: Provinces with their own levies have 
had the highest tax-to-GDP ratios. 


Payroll taxes as a share of GDP (%) 


Que. Nfld. Canada Ont. Man. 


N.S. 


BiGae NIB PEI Sask. “Altar 


Sources: Income and Expenditure Accounts Division; provincial accounts of Quebec, 
Manitoba, Ontario and Newfoundland 


Payroll taxes growing in 
importance 


For the country as a whole, 
revenues generated through payroll 
taxes accounted for 14% of all 
federal and provincial government 


revenues in 1996, up 13% from 
1990 (12.4%) and by over 71% 
COME IOON(S.2 /o)~ (Chatt C), 
Payroll taxes represent a more 
important source of government 
funds in some provinces than in 
others. In 1996, payroll tax rev- 


Chart C: All provinces have increased their 
revenue from payroll taxes. 


Payroll taxes as a share of government revenues (%) 
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Sources: Income and Expenditure Accounts Division; provincial accounts of Quebec, 
Manitoba, Ontario and Newfoundland 
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enues amounted to 16.1% of all 
federal and provincial government 
monies raised in Quebec and 
15.4% in Ontario, compared with 
only 9.3% in Saskatchewan and 
9.6% in New Brunswick. In the 
remaining provinces, the share of all 
federal and provincial government 
revenues accounted for by payroll 
taxes ranged from 10% to 12%. 


Substantial differences in growth 
also exist across provinces. In the 
1980s, payroll taxes raised in 
Ontario, Alberta and Manitoba 
expanded as a source of govern- 
ment revenues (55% to 73%). In the 
1990sHePrinees EdwardmMisland, 
Saskatchewan and British Colum- 
bia experienced large payroll tax 
expansion (28%, 24% and 18%, 
respectively). 


Effective payroll tax rate 
less than statutory rate 


Employment Insurance (EI) and 
Canada and Quebec Pension Plan 
(C/QPP) taxes are based on, but 
not proportional to, employee 
earnings. Prior to 1997, EI had a 
minimum earnings coverage 
requirement (tax floor) and a ceil- 
ing. The floor was removed in 
1997, although the ceiling is still in 
forces le.G,/ (PP shastinyplace 
both a floor and a ceiling. For both 
federal taxes, the statutory rates 
apply only to the eligible range; 
earnings below the floor or above 
the ceiling are exempt. From the 
point of |view.of -employets;, 
amounts of EI and C/QPP con- 
tributions can be affected not only 
by individual employees’ earnings 
but also by the overall earnings mix. 
So tax liability can vary significantly 
across different businesses with 
similar payrolls. 
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The workers’ compensation (WC) tax is based on 
total payrolls of the employer, but the applicable tax 
rate (for the same level of payroll) can differ from one 
administration to another and from one industry to 
another, because of experience rating. Tax liability, 
therefore, depends upon not only the level of payrolls 
but also a business’s past use of the system, its location 
and the industrial mix of its activities. 


Quebec’s Health Services Fund was a flat-rated levy 
on the entire payroll without exemptions until 1999, 
when a series of rate reductions was introduced to 
provide tax relief to small and medium-sized busi- 
nesses (total payrolls under $5 million). The province’s 
Employer Contribution to Vocational Training levy, 
also flat-rated, provides some relief to small and 
medium-sized businesses: employers with total pay- 
tolls below the threshold are exempted from the tax. 


Since 1984, Manitoba’s Health and Post Secondary 
Education Tax Levy has been “notch-rated,” which 
lightens the tax burden of small and medium-sized 
employers. Payrolls under the exemption are not 
taxed; payrolls under the “notch maximum” are 
assessed for only the “notch range” (the portion of 
payrolls in excess of the exemption) at the “notch rate.” 
Only when payrolls exceed the “notch maximum” is 
the full payroll assessed at the full rate. 


Ontario’s health tax used to cover the entire payroll 
with a series of graduated tax rates: employers with 
different levels of payrolls were assessed at different 
contribution rates. Since 1999, the health tax has been 
a fully flat-rated system with an exemption. 


Newfoundland’s Health and Post-Secondary Edu- 
cation Tax not only allows an exemption but also 
assesses employers in the renewable resources sector 
(fishing, farming and forestry) at a reduced rate. 


Owing to all these differences, along with a varied 
number of applicable taxes among provinces (Que- 
bec has five; Manitoba, Ontario and Newfoundland, 
four each; the rest, three each), legislated tax rates are 
not comparable over time or across provinces. To 
overcome the difficulty associated with these differ- 
ences, this analysis calculates and compares effective 
payroll tax rates—total payroll tax revenues collected 
in each jurisdiction expressed as a proportion of total 
wages and salaries. Thus, the same base is used for the 
calculation of the tax rate across all components, in all 
provinces, and for all years. 
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For the country as a whole, the total effective pay- 
roll tax rate amounted to $12.23 per $100 of wages 
and salaries in 1997. This was up by 25% from $9.82 
in 1990 and by nearly 120% from $5.61 in 1980. This 
growth trend reflects the introduction of four of the 
five provincial health/education/training (H/E/T) 
taxes in the 1980s and 1990s, and increases in existing 
taxes. Both the level and growth of effective payroll 
tax rates vary considerably across components and 
provinces. 


EI and C/QPP dominant components 


The EI tax was the largest component for most of the 
period studied. Total premiums collected from 
employees and employers amounted to $19.7 billion 
in 1997, accounting for 41% of total payroll tax rev- 
enues raised in the country that year (Chart D). From 
1980 to 1997, the effective EI tax rate expanded by 
over 160%, from $1.90 per $100 of wages and sala- 
ries to $4.98 (Chart E). The rate experienced two 
periods of rapid growth: following the 1981-82 
recession and during the 1990-92 recession.” It also 
edged up slightly during the 1980s recovery and 
expansion. The biggest decrease occurred in 1989, 
when the effective tax rate came down by $0.65 per 
$100 of wages and salaries. (The statutory employee 
premium rate dropped from $2.35 per $100 of insur- 
able earnings in 1989 to $1.95 in 1990.) The rate 
decreased slightly in 1995 and 1996, but edged up again 
in 1997 despite the drop in the statutory premium 


Chart D: The two federal taxes accounted for 
more than 70% of payroll taxes in 1997. 
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Chart E: For most of the past two decades, El 
has had the highest effective tax rate. 
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tate—probably as a result of the abolishment of the 
minimum earnings coverage requirement (tax floor) 
that year. 


Except for 1980, the C/QPP tax was the second 
largest component throughout the period, accounting 
for 32% of total payroll tax revenues in 1997. The 
effective C/QPP tax rate rose from $2.18 per $100 
of wages and salaries in 1980, to $2.39 in 1985 and 
$2.86 in 1990, further to $3.61 in 1995 and $3.92 in 
1997. 


The WC tax was the third largest component until 
1990, when the provincial H/E/T tax jumped to vir- 
tually the same rate. In terms of growth, the effective 
WC tax rate rose slowly (usually detectable only in the 
second decimal point) until 1989, and then fluctuated 
between 1.6% and 1.7%. 


The effective provincial H/E/T tax rate amounted 
to $1.71 per $100 of wages and salaries in 1997. The 
largest hike happened in 1990, when Ontario and 
Newfoundland enacted their levies: the rate nearly 
doubled between 1989 and 1990, from 0.82% to 
1.59%. Another big increase took place in 1981, when 
Quebec doubled its contribution rate (the only pro- 
vincial tax at the time): the overall effective provincial 
H/E/T tax rate jumped from 0.39% in 1980 to 0.63% 
in 1981. It rose further to 0.75% in 1982, when Mani- 
toba introduced the tax. The rate levelled off for the 
rest of the period (around 0.8% in the 1980s and 1.7% 
in the 1990s). 
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Provincial rates vary substantially 


Quebec had the highest effective payroll tax rate in the 
country throughout the 1980s and 1990s. For every 
$100 of wages and salaries, employees and employers 
in Quebec paid $16.08 in 1997 payroll taxes to the 
federal and provincial governments combined to help 
fund EI, QPP, WC, health care, and training (Chart F). 
The second highest tax rate was observed in New- 
foundland, at $14.17 per $100 of wages and salaries, 
followed by Manitoba ($12.25) and Ontario ($11.78). 
This is not surprising, since these are the four prov- 
inces with provincial taxes. Quebec has two, while the 
other three have one each. Alberta had the lowest 
effective tax rate at $8.78 per $100 of wages and sala- 
ries, equivalent to a little over 70% of the national rate 
ot just over half of the rate in Quebec. Employees 
and employers in British Columbia and Saskatchewan 
also contributed at lower rates (around $10.70 for 
evety $100 of wages and salaries). 


In terms of growth, Newfoundland and Manitoba 
led the country with rates rising by around 160% 
between 1980 and 1997, followed by Quebec and 
Ontario (140% and 130%). Alberta experienced the 
lowest growth (64%). For the remaining five prov- 
inces, effective payroll tax growth rates ranged from 
92% in British Columbia to 113% in Prince Edward 
Island. 


Tax rates and roles have changed 


For the country as a whole, the total effective payroll 
tax tate more than doubled between 1980 and 1997 
(rising from $5.61 per $100 of wages and salaries to 
$12.23). Of this growth, almost half was due to rising 
EI premiums; one-quarter to increasing C/QPP con- 
tributions; one-fifth to increases in established or new 
provincial payroll taxes for health care, postsecondary 
education or training; and the remainder to increasing 


WC premiums (Table 1). 


EI premiums were responsible for 42% of the rate 
hike in the 1980s and 54% in the 1990s. The role of 
rising C/QPP contributions was relatively small in the 
1980s (16%) but considerable in the 1990s (44%). On 
the other hand, the effects of provincial taxes were 
substantial in the 1980s (29%) but inconsequential in 
the 1990s (5%). WC premiums dropped slightly in the 
1990s but accounted for 13% of the overall rate 
increase in the 1980s. 
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Chart F: Only Alberta had declines in its payroll tax rate between 1995 and 1997. 
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The role of each component in the growth of total 
effective payroll tax rates varies appreciably from one 
province to another. For the four provinces with 
H/E/T taxes, the share of the total rate increase 
attributable to rising EI premiums ranged from 35% 
to 44% in the 1980s; and from 41% to 65% in the 
1990s. For Quebec, increases in Health Services Fund 
contributions and/or the introduction of the training 
levy contributed the most to its total rate hike in the 
1980s (37%) and were the third largest source in the 
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1990s (24%). For Ontario and Manitoba, the contri- 
bution of provincial payroll taxes was similar to that 
of EI premiums in the 1980s (around 34%). In the 
1990s, both provinces’ effective provincial tax rates 
dropped slightly. For Newfoundland, the enactment 
of its Health and Post-Secondary Education Tax 
accounted for 13% of its total rate increase between 
1980 and 1990, and 20% in the 1990s. The rising 
C/QPP contributions were responsible for around 
15% in the 1980s in all four provinces, but around 
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Payroll taxes—trecent trends 


Table 1: Change in effective payroll tax rates and contribution of components, 1980 to 1997 


Canada Nfld. Ree N.S. 


1980 to 1997 
| %-point rate change 
% contribution 


1980 to 1990 
%-point rate change 
% contribution 


1990 to 1997 
%-point rate change 5 ; Eh) 3.6 
% contribution 
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43.9 : 41.7 Silat 
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Sources: Income and Expenditure Accounts Division; provincial accounts of Quebec, Manitoba, Ontario and Newfoundland 


33% for Newfoundland and Quebec, 47% for Mani- 
toba and 53% for Ontario in the 1990s. The role of 
WC premiums was generally minor in the 1980s and 
often a non-issue in the 1990s. 


For the six provinces without provincial taxes (other 
than WC), the contribution of growing EI premiums 
ranged from 64% to 81% in the 1980s, and from 45% 
to 72% in the 1990s. The share of rising C/PP contri- 
butions was 20% to 31% in the 1980s, increasing to 
the 37%-to-48% range in the 1990s; in particular, it 
reached 65% in Alberta. The effects of WC premiums 
were again relatively insignificant in the 1980s and 
often non-existent in the 1990s: the effective WC tax 
rate dropped a seventh in Ontario (from 1.83% in 
1990 to 1.55% in 1997) and more than a quarter in 
Alberta (from 1.32% to 0.95%). 


International perspective 


Governments raise tax revenues through many differ- 
ent forms,° and some rely on certain ones more 
than others. Payroll tax revenues expressed as a pro- 
portion of GDP can give an indication of a country’s 
payroll tax burden; the share of total tax revenues 
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accounted for by payroll taxes reveals its degree of 
reliance on payroll taxes (relative to other forms of 
taxation). By both measures, how do Canadian pay- 
roll taxes compare with those of other countries? While 
extensive comparisons are found in Kesselman (1997), 
this article updates the use of payroll taxation among 
member countries of the Organisation for Economic 
Co-operation and Development (OECD) to 1996, the 
most recent year for which comparable data are avail- 


able. 


Total payroll tax revenues’ in Canada amounted to 
6.0% of GDP in 1996 (Chart G)—slightly lower than 
the rate in the United Kingdom, 14% lower than in 
the United States, and 42% lower than in Japan. The 
rate was equivalent to about 40% of that in Italy and 
Germany and 29% of that in France (OECD, 1998). 


When the comparison is extended to all 29 OECD 
member states, Canada’s payroll tax burden also stands 
out as one of the lowest. It was about 60% of the 
OECD average (10.1% of GDP) in 1996 and ranked 
the ninth lowest, higher only than those of New 
Zealand, Denmark, Australia, Korea, Mexico, Iceland, 
Turkey and Ireland (Table 2). 
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Chart G: Among the G-7 countries, Canada 
recorded the lowest payroll taxes as a 
percentage of GDP in 1996 
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However, growth patterns of the tax burden tell a 
different story. As a proportion of GDP, Canada’s 
payroll taxes expanded by 77% between 1980 and 
1996 (Chart H; Table 2). That was four times the 
average growth of 19% experienced by the G-7 mem- 
ber countries and nearly four times the average 20% 
growth experienced by the 25 OECD member 
nations for which such taxes have been applicable and 
data available since 1980.° In fact, Canada’s growth 
rate was the third highest among these 25 countries, 
being surpassed only by those of Korea and Denmark. 
Growth since 1990 shows a similar picture. Canada’s 
expansion of its payroll tax-to-GDP ratio was the 
most marked among the G-7 members and the fifth 
highest among 26 OECD members, trailing only that 
of Finland, Switzerland, Iceland and Korea. 


The contribution of payroll taxes to Canada’s total 
taxation is one of the lowest among the world’s lead- 
ing industrialized countries. Total payroll tax revenues 
in Canada accounted for 16.3% of total taxation in 
1996 (Table 3). That share was the lowest among G-7 
countries and amounted to only slightly over half the 
average (30.7% of total taxation). For example, the 
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Chart H: ...even though it had recorded 
the highest growth in the ratio since 1980. 
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United States collected nearly one-quarter of its total 
tax revenues through payroll taxes. France had the 
highest degree of reliance on payroll taxes (45.4% of 
total tax revenues). Canada’s share was the ninth low- 
est among OECD nations and equivalent to under 
two-thirds the average (25.8% of total taxation). 


As a proportion of total taxation, Canada’s payroll 
taxes expanded by 55% between 1980 and 1996. That 
growth was by far the highest among the G-7 coun- 
tties—over seven times the average growth of 7.4%. 
The importance of payroll taxes as a source of tax 
revenues declined in the United Kingdom (17%) and 
Italy (11%) during this period. Among 25 OECD 
member countries, Canada showed the third highest 
growth in the ratio, lower only than that of Denmark 
and Korea. After 1990, Canada’s reliance on payroll 
taxes grew by 14%—the second highest growth 
among the G-7—-equivalent to 54% of Japan’s (at 
26%). Among the 26 comparable OECD countries, 
Canada’s growth in the ratio ranked sixth highest— 
surpassed by that of Switzerland, Finland, Japan, 
Iceland and Korea. (“Taxes internationally” in this 
issue shows Canada’s relative standing for other taxes.) 
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Table 2: Payroll tax* share of GDP in OECD countries 


Proportion of GDP % change 
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Source: Organisation for Economic Co-operation and Development 

* Sum of social security contributions and taxes on payrolls and workforce. 

** From low to high (1 to 29). 

t Excluding countries for which either the taxes are not applicable or the data are not available. 


Summary Despite rapid growth, Canadian amounted to around 6% of 


At present, a total of nine payroll 
taxes are administered in Canada: 
two by the federal government, 
one by all provincial/territorial 
governments, and six by five pro- 
vincial/territorial governments. 


payroll taxes remain among the 
lowest in the world’s major devel- 
oped economies. According to 


data compiled by the OECD, total 


payroll tax revenues in Canada 
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GDP—14% lower than that of the 
United States, the lowest in the 
G-7 nations, and the ninth lowest 
among all 29 OECD member 
states. 
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Table 3: Payroll tax* share of total taxation in OECD countries 
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Source: Organisation for Economic Co-operation and Development 

* Sum of social security contributions and taxes on payrolls and workforce. 

** From low to high (1 to 29). 

T Excluding countries for which either the taxes are not applicable or the data are not available. 
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#@ Notes 


1 Employer EI premiums have been 
equal to 1.4 times employee premiums 
since 1972. Employers and employees 
contribute to C/QPP equally; self- 
employed workers pay both employee 
and employer portions. 


2 Adjustments for these overcon- 
tributions can be made using the T1 
files of the Canada Customs and 
Revenue Agency (CCRA). However, the 
time series would be much shorter and 
would lead to an underestimate. The 
most appropriate way to address this 
issue would be to use the job-based 
T4 files of the CCRA, through 
which employer taxes are derived 
from employee contributions before 
adjustments for overcontributions. 
Employee contributions could be 
adjusted using the annual maximums. 
Again, the time series would be shorter. 


3 C/QPP contributions of the self- 
employed are available from the T1 
files. 


4 All figures are in 1997 dollars. 
They are adjusted using the GDP 
implicit price index. 


5 EI financing arrangements also 
changed in 1990: the federal govern- 
ment completely withdrew its contri- 
bution, and responsibility for the entire 
cost of funding benefits was shared by 
employees and employers (Lin, 2000 
and 1998). 


6 The OECD classification system 
divides total taxation into six main 
components: taxes on income, profits 
and capital gains; social security contri- 
butions; taxes on payrolls and 
workforce; taxes on property; taxes on 
goods and services; and other taxes. 


7 Given that some countries have 
only social security contributions while 
others have taxes on payrolls and 
workforce as well, both classes are com- 
bined here as a single category, “payroll 
taxes,” to improve international com- 
parability. Most payroll-type taxes are 
placed among the OECD’s social secu- 
rity contributions. 


8 For the Czech Republic, Hungary, 
Poland and New Zealand, either the 
taxes have not been applicable or data 
have not been available for the entire 


period. 
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by collective agreement 


Ernest B. Akyeampong 


n 1999, union membership in Canada totalled 3.6 

million. In addition, more than a quarter million 

employees who were not union members were 
also covered by collective agreements. The latter group 
is referred to in this study as the “coverage-only” group 
(see Data sources and definitions). This group has seen its 
numbers decline in recent years, from 327,000 in 1997 
to 287,000 in 1999. In contrast, union membership 
rose from 3,517,000 to 3,595,000 over the period.' 
Under what conditions can employees belong to the 
coverage-only group? Who are these employees; 
where do they work; and what positions do they hold? 
And how does the Canadian picture compare with 
that of the United States? This article aims to answer 
these questions. 


What circumstances permit 
coverage-only status? 


The circumstances under which an employee could be 
coveted by a union-negotiated agreement without 
being a card-carrying union member ate many and vary 
from firm to firm. They depend on the applicable 
provincial or federal labour legislation, labour relations 
ptactices and deep-rooted customs. However, they 
can be broadly classified into four groups. 


The first group consists of those employees who 
exetcise their rights under the so-called “Rand For- 
mula,” which is based on a 1946 arbitration decision 
by Justice Ivan Rand. The original formula was based 
on the assumption that the union is essential for the 
security of all workers, and so employers must be 
allowed to collect union dues from all employees 
within a bargaining unit. This is the so-called “check- 
off” procedure. Under this formula, employees who 
choose not to belong to a union, because of religious 
conviction or other personal beliefs, are allowed to 


Ernest B. Akyeampong is with the Labour and Household 
Surveys Analysis Division. He can be reached at (613) 
9514624 or akyeern@statcan.ca. 
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remain outside the union but are expected to contrib- 
ute union dues or an equivalent amount to a registered 
charitable organization. This way, they benefit from 
union-negotiated settlements without being union 
members. Though the Rand Formula has been incor- 
porated into labour relations legislation in most prov- 
inces and in the federal jurisdiction, it is thought to be 
used by very few employees as a means of obtaining 
coverage-only status.” 


The second group of coverage-only employees 
consists of foremen/women, supervisors and “lower- 
level” managers. It is generally believed that allowing 
such employees to become union members could 
compromise their supervisory or managerial obliga- 
tions. They are therefore usually exempted from 
union membership, but allowed to share the terms 
accotded by union-negotiated settlements. Such 
employees may or may not be required to pay union 
dues. These union-exempt workers may form the bulk 
of the coverage-only group, though their exact num- 
bers are unknown. (In all jurisdictions in Canada, 
wotkers dealing with confidential material [for exam- 
ple, human resources personnel] and those exercising 
senior managerial functions are exempted from both 
union membership and bargaining coverage.) 


The third group consists of newly hired employees 
serving their probationary period. During that time, 
such employees may not be permitted to become 
card-carrying union members, although negotiated 
settlements ate extended to them. Such workers are 
nonetheless expected to contribute union dues and 
their membership is automatic thereafter. 


The fourth group of coverage-only employees con- 
sists of non-union members who have collective bar- 
gaining benefits through what can be described as 
“extension” or “matching.” Under this arrangement 
(formal or informal), settlements won by a union may 
be extended to non-union members working for the 
same firm. Typical of these are municipal workers, 
some of whom work outside the office (for example, 
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Non-unionized but covered by collective agreement 


those who clear snow or collect 
garbage) and are unionized, and 
some of whom work inside (for 
example, clerical staff) and may not 
be unionized. Other examples are 
unionized outside construction 
workers and non-unionized inside 
clerical staff employed by private 
construction companies. Such 
non-unionized inside workers 
in these examples are sometimes 
referred to as “out-of-scope of 
bargaining unit” employees. In 
both situations, should the union- 
ized workers reach a negotiated 
settlement, the same agreement 
could be extended to the non- 
unionized inside workers, who 
may of may not be required to pay 
union dues. Again, their numbers 
are not known. 


Who are the coverage-only 
workers? 


In 1999, approximately one in 13 
(7.4%) employees covered by 
a union-negotiated agreement was 
not a union member. The likeli- 
hood of being a coverage-only 
worker (that is, covered by a col- 
lective agreement but not a union 
member) differs by sex, age, edu- 
cation and job tenure (Table). Men 
were just slightly more likely to 
belong to the coverage-only group 
than women: about one in 13, 
compared with one in 14 in 1999. 
By age, the coverage-only ratio was 
highest among youths (15 to 24). 
Approximately one in 8 youths 
with benefits did not belong to a 
union. And the incidence appeared 
to decline with age, reaching 
roughly one in 17 among workers 
aged 55 or older. This phenom- 
enon was mirrored in the ratios by 
job tenure. Among covered 
employees with job tenure of one 
year or less (who tend to be young 
and/or may be serving their pro- 
bationary period), almost one in 7 
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Table: Collective bargaining coverage, 1999 


Both sexes 


Private 


Age 
15 to 24 
25 to 54 
25 to 44 
45 to 54 
55 and over 


Education 

Less than Grade 9 

Some high school 

High school graduation 

Some postsecondary 
Postsecondary certificate or diploma 
University degree 


Province 

Atlantic 
Newfoundland 
Prince Edward Island 
Nova Scotia 
New Brunswick 

Quebec 

Ontario 

Prairies 
Manitoba 
Saskatchewan 
Alberta 

British Columbia 


Industry 
Goods-producing 
Agriculture 
Natural resources 
Utilities 
Construction 
Manufacturing 
Service-producing 
Trade 
Transportation and warehousing 
Finance, insurance, real estate 
and leasing 


Professional, scientific and technical 


Management, and administrative 
and support 

Education 

Health care and social assistance 

Information, culture and recreation 

Accommodation and food 

Other 

Public administration 


33 


44 
686 
683 
154 

58 

47 
541 


Union 
members 


Coverage 


"000 


287 
159 
128 


113 
5 
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Table: Collective bargaining coverage, 1999 (concluded) 


Occupation 
Management 
Business, finance and administrative 
Professional 
Financial and administrative 
Clerical 
Natural and applied sciences 
Health 
Professional 
Nursing 
Technical 
Support staff 
Social and public service 
Legal, social and religious 
Teachers and professors 
Secondary and elementary 
Other 
Culture and recreation 
Sales and service 
Wholesale 
Retail 
Food and beverage 
Protective services 
Child care and home support 
Travel and accommodation 
Trades, transport and equipment 
operators 
Contractors and supervisors 
Construction trades 
Other trades 
Transport equipment operators 
Helpers and labourers 
Unique to primary industries 
Unique to production 
Machine operators and assemblers 
Labourers 


Work status 
Full-time 
Part-time 


Workplace size 
Under 20 employees 
20 to 99 employees 
100 to 500 employees 
Over 500 employees 


Job tenure 

1 to 12 months 

Over 1 year to 5 years 
Over 5 years to 9 years 
Over 9 years to 14 years 
Over 14 years 


Job status 
Permanent 
Non-permanent 


Source: Labour Force Survey 
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had benefits but did not belong to 
a union, a tatio that declined to 
about one in 20 for those with ten- 
ure of over 14 years (who tend to 
be older). Coverage-only status is 
also. more common among 
employees with more education. In 
1999, about one in 12 employees 
covered by union-negotiated settle- 
ments had university degrees, com- 
pared with about one in 20 of 
those with less than Grade 9. 


Where do they work? 


Place of work also influences the 
likelihood of having such benefits. 
In 1999, a non-union member 
working in the heavily unionized 
public sector was about half as 
likely to have benefits as one in the 
private sector: about one in 20 ver- 
sus roughly one in 10. 


Non-unionized employees in 
Quebec and Alberta were more 
likely than their counterparts in 
other provinces to be covered by 
union-negotiated agreements. In 
these two provinces slightly more 
than one in 10 employees with such 
benefits did not belong to a union. 
Indeed, Quebec had roughly 41% 
of all coverage-only workers in 
Canada, even though that province 
accounted for only 28% of all per- 
sons covered by such agreements 
in the country. The corresponding 
ratios were lower in the other 
provinces; from around one in 14 
in Prince Edward Island and Sas- 
katchewan to only one in 24 in Brit- 
ish Columbia and one in 29 in 
Newfoundland. 


Workplace size appears to be 
invetsely associated with being a 
non-union member covered by a 
collective agreement. In firms with 
fewer than 20 employees, the 
covetage-only group accounted 
for one in 10 workers with union- 
negotiated benefits. The ratio 
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Data sources and definitions 


Most of the data in this study come from the Labour Force 
Sutvey (LFS), a monthly survey covering approximately 
53,000 households across the 10 provinces. Since January 
1997, the LFS has been collecting estimates not only of 
union members, but also of other employees covered by 
the collective agreements signed by the unions. Similar data 
had been collected sporadically prior to January 1997, some 
through supplements to the LFS (for example, the 1995 
Survey of Work Arrangements, the Adult Education and 
Training Survey, and the Survey of Union Membership) 
and other longitudinal surveys such as the Labour Market 
Activity Survey and the Survey of Labour and Income 
Dynamics. However, because some were month-specific 
and hence affected by seasonal factors, or because they cov- 
ered an age group that differed from that of the LFS, this 


study focuses on the LFS annual data beginning 1997. 


Prior to that year, most union data were provided under 
the Corporations and Labour Unions Returns Act (CALURA), 
the labour union part of which has recently been repealed. 
CALURA, through a survey of the unions, provided infor- 
mation on union membership (as at the end of each year) 
but not on the coverage-only group. It also offered only © 
three socio-economic dimensions, namely, sex, industry 
and province. The LFS provides more detailed informa- 
tion, as well as dimensions not possible with CALURA 
data, such as full-time/part-time job status, workplace size, 


job permanency, job tenure, earnings and occupation. 


The redesigned LFS asks the following questions in 
order to identify union members and coverage-only 


employees: 
Is ... a union member at (name of main job)? 
If no 
Is ... covered by a union contract or collective agreement? 


In the United States, monthly data on union member- 
ship and bargaining coverage have been available since 1983 
from the Current Population Survey (CPS), the counterpart 
of Canada’s LFS. Since 1994, the redesigned CPS has asked 
the following questions: 


On this job, are you a member of a labor union or of an employee 
association similar to a union? 


O) Yes (if not yes, go to the next question) 
Ol No 

O) Don’t know 

O Refused 


On this job, are you covered by a union or employee association 
contract? 


C) Ye 

C1 No 

OC] Don’t know 
[] Kefused 


Bargaining-coverage employees are members ofa labour 
union or workers who are not union members but whose 
jobs are covered by a union contract. 


Union members are employees who are card-carrying 
members of a union and thus eligible to partake in union 
deliberations and vote on decisions. 


Coverage-only members are employees who are not 


union members, but whose jobs are covered by a union 
contract that extends to them the terms and benefits of 
a union-negotiated agreement. They may or may not pay 
union dues. 


The coverage-only rate is the number of coverage-only 
members expressed as a proportion of bargaining- 
coverage employees. 


decreased as firm size increased, 
and in the largest workplaces (over 
500 employees) it fell to one in 20 
employees. 


The chances of being a non- 
union member covered by a union- 
negotiated agreement are identical 
in goods-producing and service- 
producing industries: about one in 
13 persons in 1999. The incidence 
varied little among the major indus- 
tries in the goods sector, whereas 
in the service industries it registered 
a high of one in 4 in professional, 
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scientific and technical services, 
about one in 8 in management, 
and administrative and support 
setvices, one in 16 in education, and 
only one in 20 in health care and 
social assistance. 


What positions 
do they hold? 


Union-negotiated benefits accorded 
to non-union members were most 
common among persons in mana- 
gerial positions (slightly more than 
one in 4), followed closely by 


workers in wholesale trade occu- 
pations (about one in 5) and by 
construction contractors and 
supertvisors (about one in 6). 
Among employees in natural and 
applied science positions, in profes- 
sional health positions, in other 
professional and administrative 
jobs, and in protective service jobs, 
approximately one in 10 had such 
benefits without belonging to a 
union. However, in occupations 
such as nursing and elementary and 
secondary school teaching, almost 
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everyone covered by a union- 
negotiated settlement was a union 
member. 


Representation of non-union 
members in bargaining coverage 
was also slightly higher among per- 
sons in full-time positions (about 
one in 13) than in part-time jobs 
(about one in 15) in 1999. How- 
ever, only about one in 14 workers 
in permanent jobs had bargaining 
covetage, versus one in 9 workers 
in non-permanent jobs. The 
high coverage rate for the latter is 
in line with that observed among 
persons with job tenure of one year 
ot less. 


Canada/U.S. comparisons 


In 1999, union density (the percent- 
age of employees who are union 
members) and bargaining coverage 
rate (the proportion of employees 
covered by a union-negotiated 
agreement) in the United States 
(13.9% and 15.3%, respectively) 
were less than half those in Canada 
(29.8% and 32.2%) (Chart). The 
United States has a practice similar 
to the Rand Formula, referred to 
as the “agency shop practice,” 
although this arrangement has not 
been adopted by many southern 
states. For this and other reasons— 
notably, the close integration of the 
two economies, and the member- 
ship of many workers from both 
countries in international unions— 
a comparison of the coverage-only 
rates and the composition of 
workers in this group seems 
appropriate. 


In line with employment 
growth, trade union membership in 
the United States, as in Canada, has 
trended up recently, rising from 


Non-unionized but covered by collective agreement 


Chart: Although union density and bargaining coverage are 
higher in Canada, coverage-only is higher in the United States. 


Coverage-only rate (%)* 


Canada 


| Union density* 


Bargaining coverage** 


United 
States 


10 


United 
States 


Canada 


Sources: Labour Force Survey; U.S. Current Population Survey, 1999 


* 


ae 


percentage of total employees. 


Employees who are union members expressed as a percentage of total employees. 
Union and non-union members covered by a collective agreement expressed as a 


t Non-union members covered by an agreement as a percentage of all employees 


covered. 


16.1 million in 1997 to 16.5 million 
in 1999. These increases have not 
been as strong as the growth in 
paid employment, though, causing 
union density in both countries to 
fall marginally over the period. 
Similarly, and as was the case in 
Canada, coverage-only employees 
south of the border saw their num- 
bers decline, from 1.8 million to 1.7 
million. The coverage-only rate has 
remained higher in the United 
States than in Canada, though both 
rates have exhibited some decline 
(from 8.5% to 7.4% in Canada, and 
from 10.0% to 9.4% in the United 
States). Expressed differently, in 
1999 about one in 10 workers 
covered by a union-negotiated set- 
tlement in the United States was not 


a union member; the comparable 
ratio for Canada was lower, about 
one in 13; 


The sex composition of cover- 
age-only workers also reveals some 
striking differences in the two 
countries: "Pot-example, in the 
United States women formed a 
slight majority (53%) in 1999; in 
Canada, men accounted for 55%. 
The youth presence was lower in 
the United States (8%) than in 
Canada (12%). Finally, this arrange- 
ment was more common in the 
public sector in the United States, 
where government workers 
accounted for 53% of this group, 
than it was in Canada (39%). 
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Summary 


Settlements reached by unions through the collective 
bargaining process are shared not only by card- 
carrying union members but also by other employees. 
In 1999, union-negotiated agreements covered 3.6 mil- 
lion union members and another 287,000 non-union 
members. A non-union member can be covered by 
an agreement through one of four means: the exercise 
of rights under the Rand Formula; a declaration of 
coverage status by the employer (as in the case of many 
foremen/women, supervisors and lower level man- 
agers), coverage of newly hired employees serving their 
probationary periods, or the “extension” or “match- 
ing” practices used by some employers for certain 
out-of-scope employees. 


The chances of enjoying union-negotiated benefits 
without belonging to a union are higher than average 
among young employees, workers with short job ten- 
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ure, those with higher education, and workers in 
managerial, professional and scientific positions. The 
likelihood is almost non-existent among nurses and 
teachers. This status is more common in Quebec and 
Alberta, and least so in the Atlantic provinces. It is 
slightly more common in the United States than in 
Canada, although in both countries the proportion of 
coverage-only workers has decreased recently. 


#@ Notes 


1 For detailed Canadian figures for the first six months of 
2000, see the accompanying update. 


2 Inaddition to the federal jurisdiction, British Columbia, 
Saskatchewan, Manitoba, Ontario, Quebec and Newfound- 
land have incorporated mandatory Rand Formula provisions 
in their labour relations legislation. 
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Unionization—an update 


Since 1997, the Labour Force Survey (LFS) has been 
the major source of data on unionization. The first 
detailed socio-demographic and economic profile of 
union members from the LFS was released in Perspec- 
aves on the eve of Labour Day 1997 and updated and 
expanded in 1998 and 1999 (Akyeampong, 1997, 1998 
and 1999). This year’s update extends the profile to 
the first half of 2000. As in past releases, data on 
earnings, wage settlements, inflation, and strikes and 
lockouts are also provided. 


Some highlights follow: 
Table 1: Union rates in 1999 and 2000 


At 12.3 million, average paid employment (employ- 
ees) during the first half of 2000 was 418,000 higher 
than that a year earlier. Union membership also 
erew, from 3.6 million to 3.7 million. This resulted in 
a rise in the union rate (density) from 30.0% to 30.4%. 


This rise affected both men and women: men’s rate 
rose from 30.7% to 31.1%, and women’s, from 29.2% 
to 29.6%. 


All of the increase occurred in the private sector, 
where it rose from 18.2% to 18.7%. Public sector 
union density actually fell from 70.5% to 69.9%. 


Six provinces recorded increases: Newfoundland, 
Prince Edward Island, New Brunswick, Quebec, 
Ontario and British Columbia. The Prairie provinces 
and Nova Scotia witnessed declines (Chart A). 


The rate among full-time employees rose from 
31.9% to 32.2%, and among part-time workers, from 
21.6% to 22.0%. 


Workers in both permanent and non-permanent 
jobs recorded increases in union density. However, 
among workers in the largest firms (those with more 
than 500 employees) the rate fell from 56.6% to 53.9%. 


Unionization rose in 11 of the 16 major industry 
groups, but fell in the remaining 5, namely, agriculture; 
utilities; educational services; health care and social 
assistance; and information, culture and recreation 
services (Chart B). 


Chart A: Newfoundland remains the most 
unionized province; Alberta, the least. 


Newfoundland =a 
Quebec © 
British Columbia 


Manitoba 


Saskatchewan | 


Nova Scotia / 


Prince Edward Island 7 


New Brunswic 


Ontario F 
Alberta 5 


Union rate (%) 


Source: Labour Force Survey, January-to-June averages 


Among the 10 major occupational groups, union 
density rose in 6. The remaining 4 (natural and 
applied sciences; health; social and public services; and 
culture and recreation services) experienced declines 


(Chart C). 


The number of employees who were not union 
members but were covered by collective agreements 
averaged 269,000, down from 296,000 a year earlier. 


Tables 2A and 2B: 1999 annual averages 


Approximately 3.6 million (29.8%) employees 
belonged to a union in 1999. An additional 287,000 
(2.4%) were covered by a collective agreement. 


Employees in the public sector, that is, those work- 
ing for government, crown corporations, or publicly 
funded schools or hospitals, were almost four times 
as likely as their private sector counterparts to belong 
to a union (70.5% versus 18.1%). 


Almost one in three full-time employees belonged 
to a union, compared with about one in five part-time 
workers. Also, almost one in three employees in a 
permanent position was a union member, compared 
with roughly one in five in a non-permanent job. 
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Chart B: The highest union rates were in 
public sector-dominated industries. 
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Chart C: Unionization in community service 
occupations far outpaced that of others. 
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High union rates were found 
among employees aged 45 to 54 
(41.4%), as well as those with uni- 
versity degrees (34.9%), workers in 
Newfoundland (38.6%) and Que- 
bec (35.4%), those in educational 
setvices (68.8%), utilities (67.6%), 
and public administration (64.7%), 
and workers in health care posi- 
tions (62.2%). 


Low union rates were recorded 
by youths (15 to 24 years) (11.7%), 
workets in wAlbertay(22.570)5 
employees in agriculture (3.5%) 
and professional, scientific and 
technical industries (4.1%), and 
persons in management positions 


(8.6%). 


Differences between 
the sexes 


Men’s union rate (30.6%) in 1999 
slightly exceeded that of women 
(28.9%). 


The union rate among male 
part-time workers (15.9%) was less 
than half that of their full-time 
counterparts (32.2%). Among 
female employees, however, the 
gap was narrower (23.7% versus 


30.7%) 


Women’s unionization in the 
public sector (71.9%) exceeded that 
of men (68.6%), reflecting their 
presence in public administration 
and in teaching and health posi- 
tions. However, in the private sec- 
tor only 12.8% were unionized, 
compared with 22.5% of men. The 
lower rate reflected women’s pre- 
dominance in sales and several 
service occupations. 


A higher-than-average union rate 
was recorded among men with a 
postsecondary certificate orf 
diploma (34.5%). For women, the 
highest rate was registered by those 
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with a university degree (41.4%), reflecting unioniza- 
tion in occupations such as health care and teaching. 


Men in permanent positions had slightly higher rates 
(31.9%) than women in similar positions (29.7%). 
Among employees in non-permanent positions, 
women were more unionized (23.4%) than men 


(20.7%). 


Table 3: Average earnings and usual hours 


Available data show that unionized jobs generally pro- 
vide higher wages than non-unionized jobs. Of course, 
the wage rate differences reflect many factors in addi- 
tion to collective bargaining outcomes. These include 
differences in the distribution of unionized and non- 
unionized employees by age, sex, job tenure, industry, 
occupation, firm size or geographical location. The 
effects of these factors are not examined in this article, 
but it is clear from the previous sections and Table 1 
that unionized workers and jobs tend to have certain 
characteristics that are associated with higher wages. 
For example, union density ratios are higher among 
men, older workers, those with higher education, 
employees with long tenure, and those in larger firms. 
Clearly, not all differences in wage and non-wage ben- 
efits can be attributed to union status. 


The Labour Force Survey data for 1999 show the 
following: 


Average hourly earnings of unionized workers were 
higher than those of non-unionized workers. This held 
true whether they worked full time ($19.43 versus 
$15.99) or part time ($16.66 versus $9.94). 


In addition to having higher hourly earnings, union- 
ized part-time employees usually worked more hours 
each week than did non-unionized part-timers (19.6 
hours versus 16.7). As a result, their average weekly 
earnings were roughly double those of the latter 
($333.78 versus $169.01). 


On average, full-time unionized women earned 
90% of their male counterparts’ hourly wages. In con- 
trast, unionized women who worked part time earned 
9% more than their male counterparts. 
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Table 4: Wage settlements, inflation 
and labour disputes 


After lagging for three years, contract settlements in 
1998 and 1999 surpassed inflation. But as of April 
2000, wage settlements averaged 2.3%, a shade below 
the inflation rate (2.5%). 


The gap between public and private sector wage 
gains widened once again in 1999, after narrowing 
during the preceding two years. Major wage gains in 
the public sector during the first four months of 2000 
averaged 2.3%, compared with the 2.8% average in 
the private sector. 


Annual statistics on strikes, lockouts and person- 
days lost are affected by several factors, including col- 
lective bargaining timetables, size of the unions 
involved, and the state of the economy. Collective 
bargaining timetables and union size determine the 
potential for industrial disputes, as well as the number 
of person-days lost in the event of a strike. The state 
of the economy influences the likelihood of an indus- 
trial dispute, given that one is technically possible. 


With these factors in mind, the data show that 
labour unrest lost some steam in 1998 and 1999: 
0.08% of working time was lost through strikes and 
lockouts in each of those two years, compared with 
0.11% and 0.12% in 1996 and 1997. During the first 
quarter of 2000, the percentage of working time lost 
through strikes and lockouts (0.05%) was even lower. 
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Table 1: Union membership and coverage by selected characteristics 


1999* 2000* 
Density Density 
Total ee Total — 
employees Members Coverage™* employees Members Coverage 
000 % % "000 %o % 
Both sexes 11,837 30.0 32.5 12,255 30.4 32.6 
Men 6,108 30.7 33.4 6,335 Silat SOLD 
Women 5,729 29.2 Silko) 5,920 29.6 hil 5) 
Sectort 
Public 2,666 TAO) 7/ Sai 2,786 69.9 Sure 
Private 9,172 18.2 20.1 9,469 18.7 EXO) 
Age 
15 to 24 1,974 11.9 UGe7 2,064 12.6 14.2 
25 to 54 8,908 SoD 36.2 9,164 34.0 36.3 
25 to 44 6,418 30.4 33.0 6,518 SONL 33.0 
45 to 54 2,491 41.6 44.4 2,645 42.1 44.5 
55 and over 955 34.7 Si7/ (0 1,028 33.9 35.9 
Education 
Less than Grade 9 414 28.0 29.4 403 30.9 32.4 
Some high school 1,569 23.7 Zor 1,597 24.1 PRS) 
High school graduation 2,487 PIAS) 29.6 2,634 28.2 30.1 
Some postsecondary 1,135 22.4 24.6 ipZoo PPT 24.5 
Postsecondary certificate or diploma 4,002 Soe 36.3 4,004 34.0 36.3 
University degree 2,230 Son 38.6 2,362 34.7 37.9 
Province 
Atlantic 831 30.3 Sey 855 30.6 SAI 
Newfoundland 168 38.3 39.9 11740) 39.2 40.6 
Prince Edward Island 47 PASTS 30.5 51 28.2 PASS 
Nova Scotia 340 29.6 30.6 354 28.8 S0FG 
New Brunswick 276 26.7 28.3 281 28.0 29.7 
Quebec 2,783 35.9 40.3 2,875 36.1 39.7 
Ontario 4,716 26.5 28.2 4,869 PAT 28.9 
Prairies 2,019 PIT 3) 30.4 2,100 26.0 28.4 
Manitoba 442 34.9 36.9 456 34.3 S720 
Saskatchewan 352 Soul 35.6 365 32.9 35.3 
Alberta 1,224 PAS) 26.5 1,280 leat 23.4 
British Columbia 1,490 Sor 34.7 1,556 35.0 SOLD) 
Work status 
Full-time 9,643 31.9 34.6 10,027 32.2 34.6 
Part-time 2,194 Pah As} 23.0 2,228 22.0 23.3 
Industry 
Goods-producing 2,963 30.8 33.4 3,108 32.0 34.4 
Agriculture 119 2.4 2u0 116 2a 2G 
Natural resources Awe PAS Tf PIS 223 28.2 30.1 
Utilities 114 68.8 72.9 114 64.6 70.4 
Construction 454 30.1 32.0 498 30.8 SS 
Manufacturing 2,059 31.1 33.9 PASM 32.5 35.2 
Service-producing 8,874 29.7 32.2 9,147 29.8 31.9 
Trade 1,880 2.7 14.2 1,950 We 14.8 
Transportation and warehousing 595 41.9 44.4 638 42.4 44.2 
Finance, insurance, real estate 
and leasing 732 8.2 10.1 2S: 8.8 10.4 
Professional, scientific and technical 560 4.0 5.8 600 4.2 Bal 
Management, and administrative 
and support 360 9.9 eS 363 11.8 sie) 
Education 949 68.7 OS 965 67.9 71.8 
Health care and social assistance 1,233 52.4 S3)(0, 1,312 Sill 5S 
Information, culture and recreation 526 PA Af 29.9 537i 26.6 28.3 
Accommodation and food 805 6.5 Vee 853 7.6 8.3 
Other 460 8.1 10.0 443 8.2 9.5 
Public administration UTES 64.3 69.8 760 65.0 70.3 
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Table 1: Union membership and coverage by selected characteristics (concluded) 


1999* 2000* 
Density Density 
Total ————————— Total po 
employees Members Coverage** employees Members Coverage** 
7000 % % 000 % % 
Occupation 
Management 969 8.8 WA 944 hai. 12.2 
Business, finance and administrative 2,336 24.1 26.7 PL eyale} 25.4 ZHeS 
Professional 306 15.9 17.9 292 71. 19.4 
Financial and administrative 739 P| | 24.1 681 23.9 25.9 
Clerical 1,290 27.9 80% leoval 28.0 30.0 
Natural and applied sciences 756 2s), Piles; 827 23.8 26.7 
Health 657 63.4 66.0 673 61.1 63.6 
Professional 74 37.6 43.4 74 Son 42.6 
Nursing 232 81.5 83a, 223 81.2 82.9 
Technical 163 6182 63.1 173 56.6 59.1 
Support staff 188 Boul BIS 70 204 Slee 53.8 
Social and public service 904 62.5 65.9 926 Ciliee 64.7 
Legal, social and religious workers 346 38.9 41.4 368 SZ 40.3 
Teachers and professors 558 UT 81.0 DS7/ VAL 80.8 
Secondary and elementary 406 87.9 91.0 401 87.3 89.8 
Other ow 48.0 54.4 156 50.7 57.6 
Culture and recreation 255 26.4 29.4 258 26.0 Pa7ed8) 
Sales and service 3,042 19.9 21.8 3,209 20.7 PP.4| 
Wholesale 293 od 751 310 6.4 7.6 
Retail 832 12.8 13.9 858 12.7 13.5 
Food and beverage 446 9.1 9.9 476 8.9 9.6 
Protective services 191 Bore 6i'S 213 52.6 58.7 
Child care and home support 224 33.6 36.4 Bil 32.6 34.4 
Travel and accommodation | as Zoe 26.9 WS Pfeil 28.6 
Trades, transport and equipment 
operators 1,603 38.0 40.4 1,678 38.4 40.1 
Contractors and supervisors 76 28.3 34.3 93 8225 Sloe) 
Construction trades 187 39.9 41.0 189 41.0 42.5 
Other trades 650 41.3 43.8 661 41.9 44.0 
Transportation equipment operators 445 35.7 38.3 480 36.4 Sint 
Helpers and labourers 244 34.8 36.6 255 SxE}51 34.6 
Unique to primary industries 227 UWELO 16.2 235 W5e1 16.1 
Unique to production 1,090 38.0 40.6 1,162 39.0 42.0 
Machine operators and assemblers 867 38.1 40.9 968 38.9 41.9 
Labourers 223 S7e5 39.2 194 39.4 42.5 
Workplace size 
Under 20 employees 4,122 WAZ 13.8 4,074 12.4 SES 
20 to 99 employees 3,839 30.4 33.2 4,046 30.4 32.7 
100 to 500 employees 2,481 44.0 47.3 2,621 44.7 47.5 
Over 500 employees 1,396 56.6 59.4 foils! 53.9 56.7 
Job tenure 
1 to 12 months 2,748 14.4 16.5 2,850 14.0 16.3 
Over 1 year to 5 years 3,629 19.3 Palen 3,893 21.6 2355 
Over 5 years to 9 years 1,607 32.4 34.8 P5539 Shale) SiS)A) 
Over 9 years to 14 years 1,563 41.8 44.6 1,605 43.0 45.2 
Over 14 years 2,290 borg 58.9 2,354 Som Sian 
Job status 
Permanent 10,490 30.9 33.3 10,853 31:2 33.4 
Non-permanent 1,347 xb 25.8 1,402 Zoro 26.0 


Source: Labour Force Survey 

*  January-to-June average. 

** Union members and persons who are not union members, but who are covered by collective agreements (for example, some 
religious group members). 

Public sector: employees in government departments or agencies, crown corporations or publicly funded schools, hospitals or other 
institutions; private sector: all other wage and salary earners. 


+ 
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Table 2A: Union membership and coverage by sex and 


Both sexes Men 
Union member Union coverage* Not a Union member 
a union SaaLEEEaEEEEEEEEEee 
No. Total Total Density Total Density member** Total Total Density 
"000 "000 %o 7000 %o 000 000 000 % 
1 Total 12,068 3,595 29.8 3,882 32.2 8,186 6,265 1,919 30.6 
Sectort 
2) \eavlovite: 2,683 1,893 HOS 2,006 74.7 678 1,104 758 68.6 
3 Private 9,385 1,702 Wis 1,876 20.0 7,508 5,161 Wa MOL 2205 
Age 
AAS 10) 24 2,064 241 Al PLT 13.4 Ua7Asie 1,066 136 1257, 
Bie 5atO 54: 9,030 3,018 33.4 3,249 36.0 5,781 4,665 1,589 34.1 
6 25 to 44 6,489 1,967 30.3 2,128 32.8 4,361 SSIS) i035 30.7 
7 45 to 54 2,541 1,052 41.4 Wl21 44.1 1,419 1,289 554 43.0 
8 55 and over 974 B35 34.4 356 36.5 618 534 195 36.4 
Education 
9 Less than Grade 9 435 119 27.4 25 2ES\7/ 310 274 85 30.9 
10 Some high school 1,607 373 Zor 399 24.8 1,208 936 25i 26.8 
11 High school graduation 2,561 697 ee 743 29.0 I pesl 7 1,289 400 31.0 
12 Some postsecondary te 270 Axe 297 PSY} 875 581 OZ 26.2 
13 Postsecondary certificate or diploma 4,019 1,340 33.4 1,447 36.0 2,572 2,040 704 34.5 
14 University degree 2,274 795 34.9 871 38.3 1,404 1,146 328 28.6 
Province 
15 Atlantic 862 257 29.8 270 31.4 591 441 134 30.4 
16 Newfoundland 178 69 38.6 71 40.0 107 92 37 40.0 
ye Prince Edward Island 50 14 27.4 1s Pe) 15) 35 24 6 28\.<6} 
18 Nova Scotia 348 100 28.7 105 30.0 244 eH 52 29.2 
19 New Brunswick 285 Ths 26.2 80 27.9 206 148 40 27.0 
20 Quebec 2,844 1,007 35.4 1,124 39.5 20 pole 559 Si7/(0) 
21 Ontario 4,792 1,264 26.4 1345 Pxsh] 3,447 2,478 687 PTET 
22 Prairies 2,057 554 26.9 608 29.6 1,449 1,068 269 PAS 2 
23 Manitoba 448 156 34.8 165 36.9 282 229 76 Sor 
24 Saskatchewan 360 118 Sean 127 Sore PECK) 181 54 29.8 
25 Alberta 12250 281 25 316 PAS). 933 657 139 2d 
26 British Columbia 1,514 Silks 33.9 536 35.4 978 767 270 35.2 
Work status 
27 Full-time 9,918 Saloo 31.6 3,388 34.2 6,530 5,647 1,820 32.2 
28 Part-time 2,150 462 21e5 494 23.0 1,656 618 98 15.9 
Industry 
29 Goods-producing 3,086 950 30.8 1,026 SZ 2,060 roi 806 34.8 
30 Agriculture 27 4 oe is cis) 122 81 2 2.9 
31 Natural resources 221 59 26.8 63 28.6 158 189 56 29.7 
32 Utilities Wales 78 67.6 83 72.0 32 87 63 71.6 
33 Construction 503 1/tsy 29.9 161 31.9 343 445 149 Sort 
34 Manufacturing 2,120 658 31.0 TAS 33.7 1,405 RONG 537 35.4 
35 Service-producing 8,982 2,645 29.4 2,856 31.8 6,126 3,948 Wie 28.2 
36 Trade 1,920 240 i2e5 267 13.9 1,653 963 136 14.1 
37 Transportation and warehousing 612 258 42.1 271 44.4 340 465 200 43.1 
38 Finance, insurance, real estate 734 57 7.8 Th 9.7 662 260 19 TEAS 
and leasing 
39 Professional, scientific and technical 572 23 1 33 Bar, 540 289 16 5 
40 Management, and administrative 368 39 10.5 44 11.9 324 194 26 13.4 
and support 
41 Education 933 642 68.8 686 WSN) 247 337 222 65.9 
42 Health care and social assistance 1,249 651 52a 683 54.7 565 204 106 51.9 
43 Information, culture and recreation 538 143 26.5 154 28.7 384 279 74 26.5 
44 Accommodation and food 826 52 6.3 58 7.0 768 315 23 axes 
45 Other 457 39 8.6 47 10.2 410 227 20 9.0 
46 Public administration 774 501 64.7 541 70.0 232 415 270 G5at 
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Table 2A: Union membership and coverage by sex and 


Both sexes Men 
Union member Union coverage* Nota Union member 
SS union we 
No. Total Total Density Total Density member** Total Total Density 
000 000 % 000 % 7000 000 7000 % 
Occupation 
1 Management 945 82 8.6 alata Wed 834 586 47 8.0 
2 Business, finance and administrative 2,347 5S 24.5 631 26.9 Us ZA 77 631 172 PUP 
3 Professional 304 51 16.6 57 18.6 248 136 25 18.3 
4 Financial and administrative UE US 21.8 176 24.4 545 101 24 24.2 
5 Clerical 1,322 367 27.8 398 30.1 924 394 123 ileal 
6 Natural and applied sciences 789 194 24.6 216 27.4 573 625 158 25.4 
7 Health 656 409 62.2 426 65.0 230 98 52 52.9 
8 Professional 73 26 35.8 31 41.8 43 27 6 20.8 
ce) Nursing 227 182 80.2 187 82.5 40 15 is 86.1 
10 Technical 168 100 59.1 103 61.2 65 34 7 Silay 
11 Support staff 188 101 53:8 106 56.3 82 23 16 70.2 
12 Social and public service 904 560 62.0 592 65.4 313 339 195 5726 
13 Legal, social and religious workers 350 135 38.4 144 41.2 206 131 44 33.6 
14 Teachers and professors 554 426 76.8 447 80.8 107 208 Si UT 
15 Secondary and elementary 395 349 88.3 360 91.4 35 119 105 88.7 
16 Other 159 ie 48.4 87 55.0 71 89 46 51.4 
17 Culture and recreation 267 68 25.4 74 27.9 192 Ws 32 PAS 
18 Sales and service 3,095 611 19.7 665 PA AS) 2,430 1,294 293 PIEDT 
19 Wholesale 291 17 5.9 22 VAs) 269 181 WW 5.9 
20 Retail 851 106 Wess) 115 Ces 736 250 28 11.4 
21 Food and beverage 463 41 8.8 44 9.5 419 176 We 9.6 
22 Protective services 196 103 SPT dalli7, 60.0 78 terre 85 54.2 
23 Child care and home support 219 72 32.9 78 35.7 140 15 w 46.1 
24 +Travel and accommodation 1,075 272 25.3 288 26.8 787 514 145 28.2 
25 Trades, transport and equipment 1,672 624 Sie 661 39.5 1,011 174 598 38.0 
operators 
26 Contractors and supervisors 82 23 P2Tf 5) 27 3339 55 ali 21 27.8 
Zi Construction trades 206 81 39.4 83 40.4 123 202 81 39.8 
28 Other trades 658 22 41.3 287 43.6 371 629 264 42.1 
29 Transportation equipment operators 463 160 34.6 170 36.8 293 429 149 34.7 
30 Helpers and labourers 263 89 33:7 93 35.4 170 238 83 34.9 
31 Unique to primary industries 252 40 Los 43 16.9 210 206 36 feo 
32 Unique to production 1,140 433 37.9 464 40.7 676 797 335 42.1 
33 Machine operators and assemblers 924 351 38.0 378 40.9 546 660 276 41.9 
34 Labourers 216 82 Sil 86 39.7 130 137 59 43.0 
Workplace size 
35 Under 20 employees 4,154 500 12.0 562 WES 3,592 2,009 279 13.9 
36 20 to 99 employees 3,945 1,184 30.0 1,288 3257 2,657 2,071 583 28.1 
37 100 to 500 employees 2,548 1,124 44.1 1,203 47.2 1,345 1,401 630 44.9 
38 Over 500 employees 1,421 788 55.4 829 58.3 592 785 427 54.5 
Job tenure 
39 1 to 12 months 2,883 397 13.8 460 16.0 2,423 1,483 216 14.6 
40 Over 1 year to 5 years 3,700 Theil 19.9 816 Papa S| 2,883 1,891 384 EXD S) 
41 Over 5 years to 9 years 1,585 510 32.2 548 34.6 1,037 787 247 31.4 
42 Over 9 years to 14 years 1,583 658 41.6 701 44.3 882 770 312 40.6 
43 Over 14 years 2,318 1,292 5 15 5i7 58.6 961 Wnces 760 56.9 
Job status 
44 Permanent VO;61O eS 2774: 30:9 Moroe2 33.2 7,088 5,538 1,769 31.9 


45 Non-permanent 1,459 321 22.0 361 24.7 1,098 728 150 PXO).T/ 


Source: Labour Force Survey 
* Union members and persons who are not union members, but who are covered by collective agreements (for example, some 
religious group members). 
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Men Women 

Union coverage* Not a Union member Union coverage* Not a 

union union 
Total Density member*™* Total Total Density Total Density member*™ No. 

000 % 000 000 000 % 000 % 7000 
66 the 521 358 34 9.6 45 12.6 313 1 
186 29.5 445 alata 403 23.5 445 25.9 W222 2 
28 20.3 108 168 26 1555 29 Whee 139 3 
27 26.4 74 621 133 21.4 150 24.1 471 4 
132 33.4 262 927 244 26.4 266 28.7 661 5 
176 28.2 449 164 36 21.6 40 24.3 124 6 
56 Bifai 42 558 35i7 63.9 370 66.4 188 if 
8 29.6 19 47 21 44.3 23 48.7 24 8 
13 88.6 2 211 169 79.7 174 82.1 38 9 
18 53.8 16 135 82 61.0 85 Cont 50 10 
ia 73.2 6 165 85 ilps 89 53.9 76 11 
209 61.7 130 565 365 64.6 382 Cian 183 12 
47 36.0 84 219 91 41.3 97 44.3 22 13 
162 UU 46 346 274 79.3 285 82.5 61 14 
109 92.0 10 276 243 88.1 251 90.7 26 15 
53 59.1 36 70 Si 44.6 35 49.8 35 16 
34 29.7 81 152 36 23.8 40 26.5 WZ 17 
323 24.9 971 1,802 318 17.6 343 19.0 1,459 18 
14 7.6 167 tad 7 6.0 8 UE 102 19 
32 12.8 219 601 78 12.9 83 13.9 alts) 20. 
18 10.4 Hoy, 288 24 8.3 26 9.0 202aanel 
97 61.5 60 39 18 46.8 21 5326 ile) Be: 
8 51.4 i 203 65 31.9 70 34.5 ASG 23 
154 29.9 360 561 127 22.6 134 24.0 426 24 
632 40.2 942 97 26 26.8 28 29.2 69 25 
26 33.2 51 5 1 PBS 2 34.0 3) 26 
83 40.8 120 4 1 18.3 1 18.8 ey if 
279 44.3 350 29 7 PIS 6 8 28.0 21 28 
158 37.0 270 34 lid 32.9 12 34.7 224% 29 
87 36.6 oy 25 6 PAP 6 2XSE 19), 4 30 
39 18.8 168 46 4 8.3 4 8.6 42 31 
358 44.9 439 343 97 28.4 106 30.8 23h) ase 
296 44.8 364 264 75 28.3 82 31.0 1S82a0 oS 
62 45.2 5 80 23 28.7 24 30.2 56 34 
Suis 15.6 1,696 2,145 220 10.3 249 11.6 1,896 35 
639 30.9 1,432 1,874 601 32.1 649 34.6 1225, 36 
676 48.3 724 1,147 494 43.1 B27 45.9 6204 37, 
450 57.3 335 636 360 56.6 379 59.5 Jay aie) 
251 16.9 1,232 1,400 181 12.9 209 14.9 1,191 39 
428 22.6 1,463 1,809 354 19.6 389 PS 1,420 40 
268 34.1 519 798 263 32.9 280 35.0 519 41 
331 43.0 439 813 346 42.6 370 45.5 443 42 
800 60.0 535 983 533 54.2 BS7/ S18) 7/ 426 43 
1,908 34.4 3,630 5,072 1,505 29.7 1,614 31.8 3,458 44 
171 23.5 SYs\7/ 731 171 23.4 190 26.0 541 45 


** Workers who are neither union members nor covered by collective agreements. 
t Public sector: employees in government departments or agencies, crown corporations or publicly funded schools, hospitals or 
other institutions; private sector: all other wage and salary earners. 
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Table 2B: Union membership and coverage by province and 


Atlantic Quebec 
Union member Union coverage* Nota Union member 
Neen ee union a 
No. Total Total Density Total Density member Total Total Density 
000 7000 % 000 % 000 000 000 % 
1 Total 862 257 29.8 270 31.4 591 2,844 1,007 35.4 
Sector?t 
2 Public 244 169 69.1 176 UPL 68 655 500 76.4 
3. Private 618 89 14.3 94 1OeZ 524 2,190 507 23a 
Sex 
4 Men 441 134 30.4 141 P21 300 LoleZ 559 37.0 
5 Women 420 123 29.3 129 30.6 292 1,332 447 33:6 
Age 
6 15 to 24 144 9 6.5 11 Woil 133 464 80 WES 
7 25 to 54 655 226 34.5 236 36.1 419 2,164 846 39.1 
8 25 to 44 462 141 30.6 148 32-1 314 ise: 549 35.9 
9 45 to 54 193 85 43.9 88 45.6 105 633 297 46.9 
10 55 and over 63 22 34.3 23 36.3 40 216 80 36.9 
Education 
11 Less than Grade 9 36 9 26.0 10 PAS}..7/ 27 168 53 31-8 
12 Some high school 123 24 19.7 25 20.3 98 359 112 31.1 
13 High school graduation 165 36 21.8 38 22.8 127 503 170 33.9 
14 Some postsecondary 71 13 18.4 14 19.6 Of 222 Sif 25.9 
15 Postsecondary certificate or diploma 328 118 36.0 123 Sila, 204 1,061 400 37.7 
16 University degree 139 56 40.6 61 43.7 78 532 213 40.1 
Work status 
17 Full-time 718 234 32.6 246 34.2 472 2,364 875 37.0 
18 Part-time 144 23 15.9 24 17.0 119 480 ee 27.4 
Industry 
19 Goods-producing 193 56 29.3 59 30.6 134 783 286 36.5 
20 Agriculture 11 0 2.6 0 2.6 11 24 2 9.7 
21 Natural resources 27 9 Sell 9 33.1 18 32 8 24.0 
22 Utilities 8 5 657 5 66.8 3 27 19 U2eTl 
23 Construction 42 10 23.3 10 24.3 32 90 43 a7an 
24 Manufacturing 104 32 Shile! 34 Sy i/ 70 611 214 35.0 
25 Service-producing 669 201 30.0 211 31.6 458 2,061 721 35.0 
26 Trade 147 9 5.¢ 10 6.6 138 439 66 1520 
27 Transportation and warehousing 44 20 44.3 20 46.3 24 139 138) 39.2 
28 Finance, insurance, real estate 41 2 4.8 2 Bes 38 on 23 1523 
and leasing 
29 Professional, scientific and technical 25 1 Se 1 4.0 24 131 5 4.2 
30 Management, and administrative 25 1 3.8 1 Sez 23 76 13 17.2 
and support 
31 Education 73 49 68.2 52 TAs 21 226 166 Toan 
32 Health care and social assistance 111 63 57/20 66 59.2 45 290 WHT 61.0 
33 Information, culture and recreation 33 8 24.0 8 25.0 25 122 45 36.9 
34 Accommodation and food 61 3 4.7 3 4.9 58 176 ik 8.6 
35 Other 38 2 Bes 2 5.9 35 vue 15 13:5 
36 Public administration 72 43 60.4 46 63.6 26 201 141 70.1 
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selected characteristics, 1999 


Quebec Ontario 

Union coverage* Not a Union member Union coverage* Not a 

union -—— ——_—— union 
Total Density member** Total Total Density Total Density member™ No. 

000 % 000 000 000 % 000 % 000 
1,124 39.5 1,720 4,792 1,264 26.4 1,345 28.1 3,447 1 
528 80.7 126 957 625 65.3 666 69.6 291 2 
595 Cae 1,594 3,836 639 Onn 679 Wats 3,157 3 
625 41.3 887 2,478 687 27.7 730 29.5 1,747 4 
499 37.5 833 2,315 Mil 24.9 615 26.6 1,700 5 
95 20.5 369 793 74 9.4 85 10.7 708 6 
942 43.5 1,222 3,591 1,058 29.5 Up VWZZ Sh) 2,469 if 
623 40.7 908 2,604 694 26.6 734 28.2 1,870 8 
320 50.5 313 986 364 36.9 387 39.3 599 9 
86 39.9 130 409 132 32.3 138 Sorc Pie), 10 
58 34.4 110 150 4 27.4 42 28.0 108 11 
126 34.9 234 634 137 PAI) 5s 142 22.4 492 12 
188 37.4 315 1,074 274 2525 287 26.7 787 13 
66 30.0 155 475 100 Zien 109 22.9 366 14 
447 42.2 614 1,472 429 29.1 457 31-7 1,015 ils 
239 44.9 293 987 283 28.7 308 679 16 
981 41.5 1,383 3,959 Ue) 8.3 1,193 30.1 2,766 il 
142 29.6 338 833 143 tient 152 18.2 682 18 
321 41.0 462 1,328 401 30.2 423 31.9 904 19 
2 10.1 21 42 0 0.4 0 0.4 42 20 
Ae) 28.0 23 34 ike 39.2 14 40.5 20) Py 
20 76.9 6 49 34 68.2 35 70.2 15 22 
45 50.3 45 190 59 30.9 62 SE 128 23 
244 39.9 367 One 296 29.2 313 30.9 699 24 
803 38.9 1,258 3,464 862 24.9 921 26.6 2,543 25 
82 18.6 Choh7/ 739 83 dee 88 11.9 652 26 
58 42.0 81 210 79 37.6 82 39.0 128 27 
32 21.4 119 332 13 4.0 14 4.3 317. 28 
11 8.6 120 253 11 4.2 WZ 4.7 241 29 
16 20.8 60 167 16 9.6 17 10.2 150 30 
178 78.8 48 347 234 67.6 249 Wilt 98 31 
189 651 101 449 184 40.9 192 42.7 ZO, 32 
49 40.4 73 219 44 19.9 47 21.6 172 33 
18 10.0 158 301 16 8) WZ, B.S 284 34 
19 Wes 91 162 10 6.4 12 7.4 150 35 
150 74.8 51 285 173 60.6 192 67.3 93 36 
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Table 2B: Union membership and coverage by province and 


Atlantic Quebec 
Union member Union coverage* Nota Union member 
ee union ee 
No. Total Total Density Total Density member** Total Total Density 
"000 "000 % 000 % 000 000 000 % 
Occupation 
1 Management 55 6 Whe 7 Uae 48 202 16 Wail 
2 Business, finance and administrative 150 40 2656 42 PAS 109 569 5 30.8 
3 Professional 1ke) 3 19.2 3 21.9 12 73 16 2alee 
4 Financial and administrative 46 11 24.0 12 26.1 34 199 58 29.0 
5 Clerical 89 26 28.6 27 29.7 63 297 102 34.5 
6 Natural and applied sciences 46 16 G}5).0/ 17 38.2 28 189 58 30.8 
7 Health 60 40 67.8 42 70.3 18 168 116 68.8 
8 Professional 6 3 47.2 3 54.5 3 22 8 36.2 
9 Nursing 23 19 84.0 20 86.8 3 54 47 86.8 
10 Technical Ud 12 71.0 12 We 5 40 28 68.8 
11 Support staff 14 6 45.7 7 47.5 1 52 33 63.6 
12 Social and public service 65 39 59.4 41 62.5 24 221 158 TAKS 
13 Legal, social and religious workers 23 8 33.1 8 35.3 15 79 43 54.7 
14 Teachers and professors 42 31 74.0 32 77.6 9 142 Was 80.9 
15 Secondary and elementary 29 25 87.0 26 90.1 3 97 87 89.9 
16 Other 13 6 44.1 6 48.9 6 46 28 61.8 
17 Culture and recreation 16 4 26.1 4 Pts: 11 70 19 26.7 
18 Sales and service 245 38 15.4 40 16.3 205 689 159 23.1 
19 Wholesale 17 1 520 1 6.0 16 71 6 8.3 
20 Retail 71 3 4.9 4 5.4 67 178 27 tae 
21 Food and beverage 35 3 8.8 3 9.2 32 109 10 9.4 
22 Protective services 16 6 37.8 if 41.4 9 47 31 65.9 
23 Child care and home support 21 4 18.4 4 20.1 17 40 16 38.9 
24 Travel and accommodation 86 21 23.9 21 24.5 65 243 69 28.5 
25 Trades, transport and equipment 133 48 35.9 49 36.9 84 381 169 44.3 
operators 
26 Contractors and supervisors 6 2 34.1 2 36.8 4 zs 5 29.2 
27 Construction trades 20 6 29.8 6 30.1 14 43 28 66.2 
28 Other trades 46 19 42.2 20 43.2 26 164 78 47.9 
29 Transportation equipment operators 40 15 371 15 38.2 24 107 36 33.3 
30 Helpers and labourers 23 6 26.5 6 28.0 16 51 22 42.5 
31 Unique to primary industries 31 5 15.9 5 Wo 25 41 8 18.6 
32 Unique to production 61 22 35.6 22 36.6 39 Sills 129 41.1 
33 Machine operators and assemblers 45 16 35.9 16 36.6 28 250 102 40.9 
34 Labourers 16 6 34.8 6 36.6 10 63 26 41.8 
Workplace size 
35 Under 20 employees 369 Sy 13.8 54 14.7 315 921 124 13.5 
36 20 to 99 employees PLUS 94 34.3 99 36.1 176 910 314 34.5 
37 100 to 500 employees 151 We 47.5 75 49.9 76 636 331 Sy2] 
38 Over 500 employees 66 40 60.3 41 62.3 ZO SIT; 236 62.6 
Job tenure 
39 1 to 12 months 251 34 1325 38 WO 213 657 110 16.8 
40 Over 1 year to 5 years PXPDTf 46 20.3 49 Zio 178 811 197 24.3 
41 Over 5 years to 9 years 97 31 S25 32 33.1 65 362 132 36.4 
42 Over 9 years to 14 years 108 45 42.1 47 43.9 60 373 169 45.1 
43 Over 14 years 178 101 5Os5 104 58.2 74 640 399 62.3 
Job status 
44 Permanent 681 219 32:2 228 33.5 452 2,459 893 36.3 
45 Non-permanent 181 38 Zale 42 23.2 139 385 113 29.4 
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selected characteristics, 1999 (continued) 


Quebec Ontario 

Union coverage* Not a Union member Union coverage* Nota 

union —— soe union 
Total Density member*™* Total Total Density Total Density member*™ No. 

000 % 000 000 000 % 000 % 000 
27 13.3 175 397 30 7.6 38 9.6 359 1 
201 35.4 367 950 182 19.1 197 20M, 753 2 
19 25.7 54 136 17 12.4 18 chee! 118 3 
68 34.0 131 268 46 live 50 18.8 Bi 4 
115 38.8 182 547 119 Z2)\ il 128 23.5 418 5 
66 35.0 123 333 61 18.2 68 20.3 265 6 
127 UBL 47 233 114 48.8 119 oiled 114 7 
9 43.3 12 26 5 20.2 6 23.4 20 8 
49 89.4 6 81 54 66.6 56 69.2 AS fe) 
29 alee 12 61 27 44.0 28 45.6 33 10 
35 67.2 Zé 66 28 42.7 30 44.8 37 11 
167 75.3 55 351 204 58.2 Pye 60.8 138 12 
46 58.4 33 141 44 $31) 2 47 33.6 94 13 
121 84.7 22 210 160 76.2 166 79.0 44 14 
90 92.6 a 154 138 89.6 141 91.7 ic 15 
Sil 67.9 15 56 22 39.3 25 43.9 31 16 
22 30.9 49 109 24 21.8 25 Zoro 84 ila 
182 26.4 507 deni 216 18.5 233 19.9 939 18 
10 13.9 61 Vs 5 4.2 5 4.2 110 19 
32 18.1 146 344 40 Wibaw 43 12.4 301 20 
12 Wie 97 156 12 7.9 13 8.3 VAS ek 
33 71.0 14 79 41 SZ 49 62.7 BS) Be 
18 43.6 23 81 23 28.8 25 30.5 Son acs 
Th Silla 166 398 94 PIS)7 98 24.7 300 24 
184 48.2 198 619 219 35.3 228 36.8 392 25 
6 3725 11 29 6 21.8 8 28.0 21 26 
29 68.2 14 68 28 40.6 28 41.1 40 27 
85 By 78 254 99 38.8 102 40.2 152 Be 
40 SZ 67 166 53 32.0 55 Sore 111 29 
23 45.6 28 101 33 SS 34 33.4 67. —S «320 
8 19.9 33 71 10 14.2 10 14.6 60 31 
145 46.3 168 556 204 36.7 214 38.4 343 32 
ales 46.5 134 461 Uri 37/20 179 38.8 282 33 
29 45.5 34 95 34 35.4 34 36.2 61 34 
153 16.6 768 1,462 149 10.2 162 letet 1,300 35 
359 39.4 551 10S 394 25.3 419 26.9 UWjisie Se 
361 56.8 274 1,096 400 36.5 425 38.7 672 37 
250 66.3 127 679 321 47.3 340 50.0 339 38 
136 20.8 521 1,099 121 Wee 137 12.4 963 39 
232 28.6 579 1,482 250 16.9 270 oes 1,212 40 
147 40.6 PS 643 185 28.7 196 30.4 448 41 
187 50.1 186 675 255 37.8 268 39.7 407 42 
421 65.7 219 892 453 50.8 474 bout 418 48 
996 40.5 1,463 4,317 1,199 PT AS Revit 29.4 3,046 44 
128 33.2 Pon 475 64 13.6 74 15.6 401 45 
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Table 2B: Union membership and coverage by province and 


Prairies 
Union member Union coverage * Not a 
en Ce union 
No. Total Total Density Total Density member ** 
000 "000 % 000 % 000 
1 Total 2,057 554 26.9 608 29.6 1,449 
Sector? 
2 Public 491 336 68.4 361 L3.9 130 
3 Private 1,566 218 13.9 247 15.8 1,319 
Sex 
4 Men 1,068 269 25.2 300 28.1 768 
5 Women 989 285 28.8 308 Silat 681 
Age 
6 15 to 24 410 45 10.9 50 Wor 361 
Te 25 10/54 1,487 459 30.8 503 33.8 984 
8 25 to 44 1,088 309 28.4 339 Sik2 749 
9g 45 to 54 398 149 37.5 164 41.1 235 
10 55 and over 160 51 Silay 55 34.7 104 
Education 
11 Less than Grade 9 53 9 17.0 9 Whee) 44 
12 Some high school 312 55 Wad 60 19.2 252 
13 High school graduation 459 107 23.3 118 25.6 342 
14 Some postsecondary Cf 49 21.4 54 23.7 173 
15 Postsecondary certificate or diploma 669 203 30.3 221 Ei6}1| 447 
16 University degree 337 132 39.1 146 43.5 190 
Work status 
17 Full-time 1,668 469 28.1 515 30.9 eos 
18 Part-time 388 85 21.9 92 23.8 296 
Industry 
19 Goods-producing 475 99 20.9 Wal 23.4 364 
20 Agriculture 34 1 1.6 1 2.4 33 
21 Natural resources 89 12 12.9 13 14.3 77 
22 Utilities 20 val 57.4 14 69.8 6 
23 Construction 116 24 20.7 26 22.9 89 
24 Manufacturing 216 51 23.8 57 26.3 159 
25 Service-producing 1,582 455 28.8 497 31.4 1,085 
26 Trade 346 42 12.1 46 13.2 300 
27 Transportation and warehousing 122 51 41.4 55 44.9 67 
28 Finance, insurance, real estate 114 if 6.5 9 7.9 105 
and leasing 
29 Professional, scientific and technical 87 3 316 5 5.4 83 
30 Management, and administrative 59 4 6.6 5 S\,7/ 54 
and support 
31 Education 171 tat 64.6 122 Vallee 49 
32 Health care and social assistance 233 124 53.1 131 56.1 102 
33 Information, culture and recreation 91 25 26.9 27 29.6 64 
34 Accommodation and food 152 5 3.1 6 4.1 146 
35 Other 81 5 6.5 6 7.5 Z5 
36 Public administration Ws: 79 63.3 85 68.2 40 
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selected characteristics, 1999 (continued) 


British Columbia 


Union member Union coverage” Nota 

—_—_— eee" _---- union 
Total Total Density Total Density member™ No. 

000 000 % 000 % 000 
1,514 513 33.9 536 35.4 978 1 
337 264 8.1 275 81.4 63 2 
Lalgs 250 Wz 261 22.2 915 3 
767 270 S132 282 36.8 485 4 
746 243 32.6 254 34.0 493 5 
253 32 WZ 36 14.2 PATE 6 
1,134 430 37.9 446 39.4 687 7 
804 273 33.9 284 35.3 520 8 
329 157 47.6 162 49.3 167 9 
127 By 40.5 54 42.2 74 10 
PD 6 22.6 6 23.2 21 11 
179 45 25.5 47 26.4 SZ 12 
360 110 30.5 113 31.5 247 13 
178 51 28.6 54 30.2 124 14 
490 191 38.9 198 40.5 292 15 
280 110 39.4 Wy 41.8 163 16 
1,209 433 35.9 452 37.4 WOW 17 
305 80 26.1 84 27.4 221 18 
308 108 34.9 WZ 36.4 196 19 
16 1 a 1 Ue 14 20 
39 18 46.8 19 48.2 20Ree 2 
UT. 8 ee) 9 75.8 6) Bz 
65 16 24.2 Ay 25.3 49 23 
Wig 64 36.3 67 37.8 110 24 
1,206 406 33.6 424 35:2 Thsy2 8 Ds 
249 41 16.3 42 17.0 207 26 
96 54 5601 56 Sian 41 27 
95 12 12.3 13 14.0 82™ * 28 
76 3 4.4 4 4.9 2 SAS, 
4 5 11.0 5 We 3/1 &30 
116 81 69.6 86 73.8 30:5 591 
166 104 62.6 106 64.0 60Ia 32 
72 21 29.6 22 30.6 50m S3 
137 14 10.4 15 10.9 122 34 
66 7 9.9 iv 10.7 59-35 
90 64 7120 68 75.3 22S 
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Table 2B: Union membership and coverage by province and 


a a eS RE RR SE TS I ES ITY LES GEST I ESET SS SR SEE IO PD TEE PLE LIS OES RD OI IE LE OEE LIE AEA ES IEEE TL EE LS ETT LID TTA 


Prairies 
Union member Union coverage * Not a 
a ee union 
No. Total Total Density Total Density member ** 
000 000 % 000 % 000 
Occupation 
1 Management 165 16 9.6 22 Ake Ho) 143 
2 Business, finance and administrative 384 95 24.8 103 26.8 281 
3 Professional 44 8 U7 8 18.7 36 
4 Financial and administrative 118 23 19.6 26 PW eTp 93 
5 Clerical 222 65 29.1 69 31-2 153 
6 Natural and applied sciences 126 29 22.6 33 26.0 94 
7 Health 116 78 67.6 82 alle 34 
8 Professional 12 6 51.2 0 58.0 5 
i) Nursing 39 34 87.8 35 90.2 4 
10 Technical 31 19 63.7 21 67.9 10 
11 Support staff 35 19 54.0 20 56.8 15 
12 Social and public service 156 90 57.6 98 62.9 58 
13 Legal, social and religious workers 62 19 31.4 21 34.5 41 
14 Teachers and professors 94 70 74.8 hl 81.6 es 
is Secondary and elementary 68 59 85.5 62 90.5 6 
16 Other 26 12 46.3 15 57.9 11 
17 Culture and recreation 35 10 27.4 11 30.9 24 
18 Sales and service 559 99 leash 108 19.3 451 
19 Wholesale 51 3 5.5 3 6.5 48 
20 Retail 146 18 1225 19 1-1 W27 
21 Food and beverage 90 5 Sg, 6 6.6 84 
22 Protective services 31 14 45.9 16 52.6 Ve 
23 Child care and home support 44 13 29.3 14 32.9 29 
24 Travel and accommodation 198 46 Zone 49 24.7 149 
25 Trades, transport and equipment 321 91 28.2 100 Sila 221 
operators 
26 Contractors and supervisors 19 5 PAT AS 6 32.0 13 
27 Construction trades 45 10 22.9 11 24.5 34 
28 Other trades Ae 37 Shih av 4 35.0 76 
29 Transportation equipment operators 91 26 29.0 29 32.4 61 
30 Helpers and labourers 50 VW PETE 12 Zou of 
31 Unique to primary industries 71 7 9.9 8 Ute 63 
32 Unique to production 123 40 32.3 42 34.6 80 
33 Machine operators and assemblers 101 33 33.0 36 35.6 65 
34 Labourers 22 6 29.2 7 30.1 15 
Workplace size 
35 Under 20 employees TAIETE 81 10.5 93 11.9 684 
36 20 to 99 employees 691 198 28.6 219 31.7 472 
37 100 to 500 employees 402 171 42.4 186 46.4 216 
38 Over 500 employees 187 104 56.0 110 58.8 TMA 
Job tenure 
39 1 to 12 months bom 76 14.1 87 6.3 449 
40 Over 1 year to 5 years 677 2% 18.8 142 21.0 535 
41 Over 5 years to 9 years 252 70 27.6 77 30.5 Ao) 
42 Over 9 years to 14 years 232 96 41.1 102 43.9 130 
43 Over 14 years 359 186 on is) 200 S157 159 
Job status 
44 Permanent 1,806 495 27.4 543 30.0 1,263 


45 Non-permanent 251 59 23.4 65 26.1 185 


Source: Labour Force Survey 
* Union members and persons who are not union members, but who are covered by collective agreements (for example, some 
religious group members). 
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selected characteristics, 1999 (concluded) 


British Columbia 


Union member Union coverage” Nota 

—_—_—_—— CC OO —_—_—_ union 
Total Total Density Total Density member*™ No. 

000 000 % 000 % 000 
126 14 10.8 16 oa 109 1 
294 83 28.3 87 29.7 206 2 
35 8 22.0 8 22.8 27 3 
91 19 21s 21 22.9 70 4 
167 56 33.5 58 35.0 109 5 
95 30 Silas 32 33.4 63 6 
79 60 76.0 62 eles 18 1 
8 4 54.7 5 64.6 3 8 
30 27 91.9 Zl. 92.5 2 9 
20 14 68.5 14 69.4 6 10 
21 le 69.2 15 70.1 6 11 
111 69 62.5 73 65.7 38 12 
45 20 44.8 21 46.9 24 3 
66 49 74.6 52 Sul 14 14 
47 40 85.0 41 87.4 6 aS 
19 ) 48.7 11 56.9 8 16 
37 12 31.2 12 32.9 25 17 
430 99 23.0 103 23.9 327 18 
37 3 eS 3 8.0 34 19 
112 17 Sea 17 15.3 95 20 
74 10 13.4 10 13.6 64 21 
23 11 47.0 12 50.9 12 22 
33 16 49.6 Ne 5206 ey 2S 
150 42 27.8 43 28.8 107 24 
VTE 98 45.3 101 46.4 ANS WS 
11 4 36.7 5 41.0 Yo 2S 
30 S) 30.0 ¢ 30.3 21 Pal 
Wala 38 49.8 39 50.2 38 28 
59 30 50.9 31 51.9 29 29 
39 16 42.0 lt 44.6 21 30 
39 10 26.6 11 27.3 28 31 
86 38 44.1 40 46.2 46 32 
66 29 43.0 30 44.8 3F 33 
20 9 47.8 10 50.9 10 34 
625 94 LOW 100 16.0 525 35 
514 183 CSs7/ 192 37.4 321 36 
263 150 Sia 156 59.2 107 37 
We 86 OS 88 78.3 24 38 
339 56 Wey 62 18.2 277, 39 
502 116 23.2 123 24.5 379 40 
230 93 40.2 96 41.7 134 41 
195 94 48.3 97 49.6 98 42 
249 154 62.0 159 63.9 90 43 
1,347 467 34.6 484 36.0 863 44 
167 47 27.9 51 30.9 Ws 45 


** Workers who are neither union members nor covered by collective agreements. 
t Public sector: employees in government departments or agencies, crown corporations or publicly funded schools, hospitals or 
other institutions; private sector: all other wage and salary earners. 
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Table 3: Average earnings and usual hours by union and job status, 1999 


Canada Atlantic 
Not a Not a 
Union Union union Union Union union 
Total member coverage ~ member *™* Total member coverage * member *™* 
Both sexes 
Average hourly 
earnings ($) 16.14 19.07 19.03 14.77 13.23 16.99 16.98 11.52 
Full-time employees 17.16 19.43 19.40 15.99 14.04 17.20 17.21 12.39 
Part-time employees 11.44 16.66 16.49 9.94 9.16 14.78 14.63 8.04 
Average weekly 
earnings ($) 595.62 697.84 697.87 547.14 499.85 644.30 644.08 433.97 
Full-time employees 680.12 recy org 751.63 643.02 567.43 678.29 679.15 509.28 
Part-time employees 205.86 333.78 329.35 169.01 162.73 296.89 292.32 136.14 
Average usual weekly 
hours, main job 35.7 36.3 36.4 35.4 36.7 37.8 37.8 36.1 
Full-time employees 39.7 38.8 38.8 40.1 40.5 39.5 39.6 41.0 
Part-time employees 17.3 19.6 IQS 16.7 Wes) 20.0 1979 16.8 
Men 
Average hourly 
earnings ($) 17.77 20.05 20.02 16.65 14.54 17.74 17.76 13.01 
Full-time employees 18.57 20.29 20.28 USS 1s 1 17.90 17.93 13.71 
Part-time employees 10.50 1So7 15.38 9.47 8.58 13.19 13.13 7.96 
Average weekly 
earnings ($) 698.53 778.00 778.65 658.76 589.28 713.07 714.07 530.40 
Full-time employees TRIOS: 803.47 804.66 729.23 635.14 729.14 730.82 585.57 
Part-time employees 177.54 306.82 301.79 151.39 142.14 246.10 244.14 128.42 
Average usual weekly 
hours, main job 38.5 38.7 38.8 38.4 40.0 40.3 40.3 39.8 
Full-time employees 40.9 39.8 39.9 41.5 42.4 41.1 41.1 43.1 
Part-time employees 16.2 18.9 18.9 Oe, 16.3 18.6 18.5 16.0 
Women 
Average hourly 
earnings ($) 14.38 17.96 17.88 12.80 11.86 16.16 16.12 9.97 
Full-time employees 15.29 18.24 U7 13.86 12.65 16.34 16.32 10.73 
Part-time employees 11.82 16.95 16.80 10.14 9.40 Wepike 15.00 8.08 
Average weekly 
earnings ($) 484.52 606.06 604.79 430.26 405.98 569.36 567.17 334.83 
Full-time employees 580.38 679.55 677.88 531.97 482.08 615.27 614.46 412.79 
Part-time employees 217.29 341.07 337.00 176.86 170.95 309.17 304.27 139.49 
Average usual weekly 
hours, main job 32.7 33.5 33.6 32.2 33.2 35.1 35.0 32.4 
Full-time employees 38.0 37.3 37.4 38.3 38.2 Silpals 37.7 38.5 
Part-time employees Ucaks! 19.8 19.7 Tien UZ/A7e 20.3 20.2 WAST 
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Table 3: Average earnings and usual hours by union and job status, 1999 (continued) 


Quebec Ontario 
Not a Not a 
Union Union union Union Union union 
Total member coverage * member ** Total member coverage * member * 
Both sexes 
Average hourly 
earnings ($) 15.70 18.42 18.23 14.04 16.98 19.92 19.97 15.81 
Full-time employees 16.43 18.54 18.36 SLO 18.18 20.43 20.49 17.18 
Part-time employees 12.08 17.61 17.35 9.86 Wier USE! 15.84 10.26 
Average weekly 
earnings ($) 565.83 656.77 653.26 508.74 633.05 743.79 746.56 588.77 
Full-time employees 634.49 699.21 694.76 591.71 724.39 798.98 802.25 690.81 
Part-time employees 227.64 374.66 366.77 169.10 199.04 310.59 308.11 174.79 
Average usual weekly 
hours, main job 35.2 35.6 35.8 34.8 35.9 37.0 37.0 35.5 
Full-time employees 38.7 37.9 38.0 39.2 39.9 39.2 39.3 40.2 
Part-time employees 17.9 20.6 20.5 16.9 Wal 1931 19.1 16.6 
Men 
Average hourly 
earnings ($) 17.04 19.10 18.97 15.68 18.72 20.91 20.98 17.78 
Full-time employees 17.64 19.25 19.13 16.51 19.64 21.18 21.27 18.89 
Part-time employees 11.39 16.67 16.41 9.73 10.28 14.74 14.49 9.66 
Average weekly 
earnings ($) 653.08 722.89 720.40 605.68 738.88 821.23 825.04 702.89 
Full-time employees 700.20 745.14 742.97 667.86 800.84 845.21 849.86 778.54 
Part-time employees 204.59 356.54 347.53 157.43 167.70 274.60 269.51 152.65 
Average usual weekly 
hours, main job 37.8 37.9 38.0 37.6 38.5 39.2 39.2 38.3 
Full-time employees 40.0 39.0 39.1 40.6 41.0 40.1 40.2 41.4 
Part-time employees 170) 20.4 20.2 16.0 Sts} Sat 18.1 oes 
Women 
Average hourly 
earnings ($) 14.17 17.57 17.30 12.30 15.11 18.75 18.76 13.78 
Full-time employees 14.78 17.48 We) 13.20 16.28 19.36 19.39 15.03 
Part-time employees 12.37 tiveoe 17.66 9292 11.68 16.30 16.20 10.53 
Average weekly 
earnings ($) 466.85 574.17 569.23 405.56 519.76 651.54 653.32 471.47 
Full-time employees 544.26 629.63 622.41 493.45 625.26 733.24 734.91 581.19 
Part-time employees 237.50 380.49 373:21 174.58 211.90 319.71 318.13 184.73 
Average usual weekly 
hours, main job 32.3 32.8 33.0 31.8 33.1 34.3 34.4 32.7 
Full-time employees 37.0 36.3 36.4 37.4 38.5 38.0 38.0 38.6 
Part-time employees 18.3 20.7 20.6 lWeo 17.6 19.4 19.4 Zea 
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Table 3: Average earnings and usual hours by union and job status, 1999 (concluded) 


Prairies British Columbia 
Nota Not a 
Union Union union Union Union union 
Total member coverage ~ member ** Total member coverage ~ member ™ 
Both sexes 
Average hourly 
earnings ($) 15.19 17.86 17.91 14.05 17.26 20.62 20.61 15.42 
Full-time employees 16.24 18.32 18.38 15.28 18.34 21.06 21.09 16.70 
Part-time employees 10.67 15.33 orZ9 9.23 12.96 18.24 18.06 11.03 
Average weekly 
earnings ($) 567.95 651.81 656.61 530.75 625.22 741.75 743.13 560.62 
Full-time employees 655.79 715.50 720.76 626.74 724.87 Silsw2e 816.06 670.37 
Part-time employees 190.59 301.49 299.03 156.69 230.04 352.97 348.58 185.25 
Average usual weekly 
hours, main job 36.0 36.0 36.2 35.9 34.9 35.5 35.6 34.6 
Full-time employees 40.4 39.1 39.2 40.9 39.5 38.6 38.7 39.9 
Part-time employees iva: 19.4 19ES Waa livant 18.8 18.7 16.5 
Men 
Average hourly 
earnings ($) 17.11 19.27 19.32 16.25 18.90 21.73 21.73 17.24 
Full-time employees 17.94 19.63 19.69 Wee 19.80 22.02 22.03 18.39 
Part-time employees 9.48 13.56 13.50 8.65 UW eZAS 17.45 17.38 10.28 
Average weekly 
earnings ($) 688.09 754.14 759.94 660.00 735.14 838.13 839.83 674.26 
Full-time employees 745.29 785.94 791.83 726.00 803.37 872.00 874.45 758.29 
Part-time employees 159.86 256.41 253.73 140.58 198.31 331.84 330.32 163.75 
Average usual weekly 
hours, main job 39.3 38.8 39.1 39.4 37.8 38.3 38.4 37.5 
Full-time employees 41.8 40.2 40.4 42.4 40.6 39.6 39.7 41.2 
Part-time employees 16.2 18.4 18.3 15.8 16.1 18.2 18.2 LO. 
Women 
Average hourly 
earnings ($) 13.11 16.53 16.54 11.57 15.57 19.39 19.37 13.62 
Full-time employees 13.92 16.78 16.80 12.50 16.46 19.71 19.76 14.63 
Part-time employees eit 15.74 1O.72 9.47 13.44 18.45 18.24 11.37 
Average weekly 
earnings ($) 438.30 555.36 555.95 385.11 512.25 634.88 635.59 448.75 
Full-time employees 533.53 633.15 634.76 483.49 623.70 730.89 734.03 562.69 
Part-time employees 201.87 312.02 309.81 163.36 242.62 358.67 353.57 194.91 
Average usual weekly 
hours, main job 32.4 33.4 33.4 32.0 32.0 32.4 32.4 31.7 
Full-time employees 38.4 37.8 37.8 38.6 38.0 37.1 37.2 38.4 
Part-time employees lifes 19.6 19.5 17.0 Wes) 19.0 18.9 16.9 


Source: Labour Force Survey 

* Union members and persons who are not union members, but who are covered by collective agreements (for example, some 
religious group members). 

™ Workers who are neither union members nor covered by collective agreements. 
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Table 4: Wage settlements, inflation and labour disputes 


Major wage settlements and inflation rates * 


Average annual percentage increase in base wage rates 


Strikes and lockouts, workers involved, 
and person-days and working time lost ** 


Annual 
change in Percentage 
Public Private Both Consumer Strikes & Workers Person-days of estimated 
Year sector t sector t sectors Price Index lockouts involved not worked __ working time 
% 000 000 % 
1980 10.9 Bare Tafel 10.2 1,028 439 9,130 0.37 
1981 13P} 12.6 13.0 12.4 1,049 341 8,850 0.35 
1982 10.4 9.5 10.2 10.9 679 464 5,702 0.23 
1983 4.6 5.5 4.8 5 645 329 4,441 0.18 
1984 3.9 3i2 S118) 4.4 716 187 3,883 0.15 
1985 3.8 3.3 lh 3.9 829 162 3,126 0.12 
1986 36 3.0 3.4 4.2 748 484 tet O27 
1987 4.1 3.8 4.0 4.4 668 582 3,810 0.14 
1988 4.0 5.0 4.4 4.0 548 207 4,901 Oli, 
1989 BZ 5,2 Sr 5.0 627 445 3,701 0.13 
1990 5.6 si 5.6 4.8 579 270 5,079 OAH 
1991 3.4 4.4 3.6) 56 463 253 2516 0.09 
1992 2.0 25) Za 5 404 150 eee) 0.07 
1993 0.6 0.8 0.6 1.9 381 102 135 led: 0.05 
1994 - 12 0.3 0.2 374 81 1,607 0.06 
1995 0.6 1.4 0.9 2.2 328 149 1,583 0.05 
1996 0.5 Ten 0.9 136 330 282 3.052 0.11 
1997 ile 1.8 Jeo} 6 284 258 3,610 O2t2 
1998 1.6 1.8 thé 1.0 381 244 2,444 0.08 
1999 1.9 2.6 Zee hots 413 159 2,446 0.08 
2000 213 2.8 2} 2eD 141 60 376 0.05 


Sources: Statistics Canada, Prices Division; Human Resources Development Canada, Workplace Information Directorate 
Note: Major wage settlements refer to agreements involving 500 or more employees. 


* 2000 data refer to January to April only. 
** 2000 data refer to January to March only. 


+ Public sector employees are those working for government departments or agencies, crown corporations or publicly funded schools, 
hospitals or other institutions. Private sector employees are all other wage and salary earners. 


Data sources 


Information on union membership, density and coverage 
by various socio-demogtaphic characteristics, including 
earnings, ate from the redesigned Labour Force Survey 
(LFS), which came into effect January 1997. Further details 
on LFS-based union statistics can be obtained from Marc 
Lévesque, Labour Statistics Division, Statistics Canada at 
(613) 951-2793. 


Statistics Canada - Catalogue no. 75-001-XPE 


Data on strikes, lockouts and workdays lost, and those 
on major wage settlements were supplied by Human 
Resources Development Canada. Further information on 
these statistics may be obtained from Angele Charbonneau, 
Workplace Information Directorate, HRDC at 1 800 
567-6866. 
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Richard Dupuy, Francine Mayer and René Morissette 


the movement of young people away from 

rural communities. There is a sense that most 
rural areas offer few employment opportunities for 
young people, requiring them to leave for urban cen- 
tres to find work. Until recently, however, relatively 
little was known about migration patterns in rural and 
utban areas in Canada.’ This article fills this gap by 
providing information on the extent to which young 
people stay, leave or return to rural communities (see 
Data sources and definitions). 


F of some time, concerns have been raised about 


Labour market tougher in rural areas 


Many factors, such as the desire to gain independence, 
the wish to fulfill one’s aspirations or to “discover the 
world” and the need to pursue postsecondary educa- 
tion, may underlie the decision to migrate from a rural 
area to an utban one. The notion that labour market 
conditions are less favourable in rural areas is also cited 
as a factor. Some who are unemployed move to cities 
to find employment, while some who already have a 
job may leave to find one offering better wages, job 
stability or opportunities. 


Labour market conditions are indeed less favour- 
able in rural areas. The unemployment rate of people 
aged 15 to 29 who were not full-time students was 
16.8% in 1996 in rural areas, compared with only 
11.9% in urban areas (Table 1). Rural unemployment 
rates also differ considerably by province. The unem- 
ployment rate of young rural people who were not 


Based on the analytical report Rural Youth: Stayers, 
Leavers and Return Migrants. This report is available 
through the Rural Secretariat of Agriculture and Agri-Food 
Canada (contact Ling Lee at [613] 759-7040) and through 
Statistics Canada (Catalogue no. 11FO019MPE). Richard 
Dupuy and René Morissette are with the Business and Labour 
Market Analysis Division of Statistics Canada. Francine 
Mayer 1s with the Health Statistics Division. They can be 
reached at (613) 951-3611, (613) 951-3608 and 
(613) 951-4536, respectively, or dupuy@statcan.ca, 
moriren@statcan.ca and mayefra@statcan.ca. 
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Table 1: Labour market indicators in rural 
and urban areas, persons aged 15 to 29* 


Unemployment _ Full-year full-time 
rate, 1996** employment, 1995t 


Canada 
Rural 
Urban 
Newfoundland 
Rural 
Urban 
Prince Edward Island 
Rural 
Urban 
Nova Scotia 
Rural 
Urban 
New Brunswick 
Rural 
Urban 
Quebec 
Rural 
Urban 
Ontario 
Rural 
Urban 
Manitoba 
Rural 
Urban 
Saskatchewan 
Rural 
Urban 
Alberta 
Rural 
Urban 
British Columbia 
Rural 
Urban 
Yukon 
Rural 
Urban 
Northwest Territories 
Rural 24.1 
Urban 8.9 


Source: Census of Canada, 1996 


* 


Those who were not full-time students. 

** As of May 1996. 

t Percentage of workers who were employed full year 
full time in 1995. 
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Data sources and definitions 


The data used in this article come from the 1996 Census, 
T1 tax records and the Survey of Labour and Income 
Dynamics. The census asks the following question: “Where 
did [you] live five years ago?” This makes it possible to 
determine the location of persons in both 1991 and 1996 
and, as a result, to separate those who had moved from 
those who had not. 


Because they cover the 1980s as well as the 1990s, longi- 


tudinal data sets based on T1 tax records allow examina- _ 
tion of five-year migration patterns as well as return 


migration. Five-year migration patterns are used to com 
pate results from tax data with those from the census 


allowing a comparison ‘ coe earning 
that of es Census data de 3 


tion (CA). A CMA consists of an urbanized core having | 


population of at least 100,000 people, while a CA consists 
of an urbanized core of 10, 000 to 100,000 persons. Rural 


ee migration apap are used to analyze return 


a census metropolitan area (CMA) ora census agglomera. 


units that are in neither a CMA noraCA. A “rural area” is 
a rural community or small town. 


Migration patterns in this study are analyzed at the 
subprovincial level. More precisely, migration flows are 
analyzed using geographical units defined jointly in terms 
of economic region and rural/urban status. In 1996, the 
Labour Force Survey defined 74 economic regions in Canada, 
62 of which had both a rural and an urban component. For 


_ instance, Cape Breton rural and Cape Breton urban are two 

distinct geographical units belonging to the economic 
_ tegion of Cape Breton. In total, 136 geographical units 
(62 * 2 = 124, plus 74 — 62 = 12) can be considered. 


_In this study, a leaver is defined as a person who was in 
given geographical unit in 1991 but not in 1996. Other- 
wise, a person is defined as a stayer. For instance, some- 
ne living in Prince Albert rural in 1991 and outside Prince 
Ibert rural in 1996 is a leaver, whether the destination area 


is Prince Albert urban or any other geographical unit. How- 
ever, a person moving to a different location within Prince 


ett rural between 1991 and 1996 is a stayer. 


For the 1987- to- 1997 period, T1 tax records define a per- 
ent stayer as a person who was in the same geographi- 


cal unit for all 11 years. A return migrant is someone who 
changed geographical units at some point during the 


etiod but whose geographical unit in 1997 was the same 
that in 1987. A permanent leaver is a person who 


changed geographical units at some point during the 


period and whose geographical unit in 1997 was different 


ay oe in (1987. 


areas and small towns are defined Se as ie _ _. — 


full-time students reached a maxi- 
mum of 40.0% in Newfoundland 
and a minimum of 10.5% in 
Alberta. Undoubtedly, these dif- 
ferences in unemployment have an 
effect on the migration flows in 
and out of these provinces. 


Not only is the percentage of 
persons having a job lower in rural 
areas, the percentage of workers 
employed full year full time is also 
lower. For instance, in 1995 the 
full-year full-time employment rate 
of youths was 39.0% in rural areas, 
compared with 48.8% in urban 
areas. This rural rate was lowest in 


Newfoundland (21.7%) and high- 
est in Ontario (44.6%). 


Roughly 30% of teenagers 
leave rural communities 


During the 1991-to-1996 period, 
roughly 30% of teenagers (aged 15 
to 19) left their rural communities, 
compated with at most 18% of 
their urban counterparts (Table 2). 
One reason for the difference is the 
absence of postsecondary institu- 
tions in rural areas; teenagers there 
must move if they want to pursue 
further education. 
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In both rural and urban areas, the 
percentage of leavers generally 
declines with age. For instance, at 
most 14% of people aged 30 to 44 
left rural communities during the 
1991-to-1996 period, compared 
with less than 10% of those 55 or 
older. The degree of mobility falls 
with age partly because the incen- 
tives for leaving are greater the 
younger one is. For youths, the 
costs of moving (pecuniary as well 
as non-pecuniary) will probably be 
lower and the expected benefits 
higher (since these benefits can be 
reaped over a longer period). 
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Table 2: Leavers by age, 
1991 to 1996 


Age in 1991 Census Tax data 


15 to 19 
Rural 
Urban 


20 to 24 
Rural 
Urban 


25 to 29 
Rural 
Urban 


30 to 44 
Rural 
Urban 


45 to 54 
Rural 
Urban 


55 to 64 
Rural 
Urban 


65 and over 
Rural 
Urban 


Sources: Census of Canada, 1996; 
T1 tax records 


Between 18% and 22% of per- 
sons aged 25 to 29 moved out of 
their rural areas in the first half of 
the 1990s. Outflow rates of their 
urban counterparts were similar 
(17% to 19%), showing that 
leaving home is a phenomenon not 
limited to rural communities. 


While teenagers left rural areas 
more often than urban ones in 
virtually all provinces, the same was 
not true for persons in their late 
twenties (Table 3). Contrary to 
expectation, in all of the Atlantic 
provinces, as well as in Quebec and 
Saskatchewan, those aged 25 to 29 
left rural areas less often than 
urban areas. 
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Destination of leavers 


Where do leavers of rural commu- 
nities go? In all provinces except 
Newfoundland, their main destina- 
tion is an urban area within the 


province of origin (Chart).* In 
contrast, young people who leave 
rural communities in Newfound- 
land tend to go mainly to an urban 
area outside the province. 


Table 3: Young leavers by province, 1991 to 1996 


ei 12) 


Census’ Tax data 


Canada 
Rural 
Urban 


Newfoundland 
Rural 
Urban 


Prince Edward Island 
Rural 
Urban 


Nova Scotia 
Rural 
Urban 


New Brunswick 
Rural 
Urban 


Quebec 
Rural 
Urban 


Ontario 
Rural 
Urban 


Manitoba 
Rural 
Urban 


Saskatchewan 
Rural 
Urban 


Alberta 
Rural 
Urban 


British Columbia 
Rural 
Urban 


Yukon 
Rural 
Urban 


Northwest Territories 
Rural 
Urban 


15.8 
39.0 


Age in 1991 


20 to 24 25 to 29 


Census Tax data 


Census’ Tax data 


% 


14.2 
42.3 


Sources: Census of Canada, 1996; T1 tax records 
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Chart: In all provinces except Newfoundland, rural leavers are more likely 
to go to an urban area within their province. 


Age in 1991 

Within province destination 15 to 19 Out of province destination 
Newfoundland 

Prince Edward Island 


Nova Scotia 
New Brunswick 


Quebec 


Ontario 
Manitoba 
Saskatchewan 
Alberta 
British Columbia 


20 to 24 
Newfoundland 


Prince Edward Island 


Nova Scotia 

New Brunswick 
Quebec 
Ontario 
Manitoba 

Saskatchewan 

Alberta 
British Columbia 


25 to 29 
Newfoundland 


Prince Edward Island 


Nova Scotia 


New Brunswick 


Quebec 
Ontario 
Manitoba 
Saskatchewan 
Alberta 
British Columbia 


[| Rural area Urban area 


Source: Census of Canada, 1996 
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In Nova Scotia and New Bruns- 
wick, urban areas outside the prov- 
ince represent an important second 
destination: they accounted for at 
least one-third of flows out of 
rural communities between 1991 
and 1996. Conversely, very few 
rural residents leave the two largest 
provinces, Ontario and Quebec. 
This reflects at least two factors. 
First, linguistic differences present 
disincentives to move out of Que- 
bec. Second, in both of these prov- 
inces the labour market is relatively 
large, providing more job oppor- 
tunities for rural leavers, thus limit- 
ing the need to move outside the 
province. 


In Manitoba, Saskatchewan and 
Alberta, at least 20% of people 
aged 25 to 29 who left rural areas 
in the early 1990s went to another 
rural community inside the prov- 
ince. At least in Saskatchewan, this 
pattern may be related to the 
importance of agriculture in the 
provincial economy. 


Flows of in-migrants vary 


Among teenagers, the percentage 
of in-migrants is smaller in rural 
areas than it is in urban areas for 
most provinces (Table 4). Since the 
percentage of leavers is generally 
higher in rural areas among this 
group, net flows of teenagers are 
also smaller in rural areas in most 
provinces. 


Sometimes, however, flows of 
newcomers are greater in rural 
areas. This is the case in Ontario, 
Manitoba, Alberta and British 
Columbia for those aged 20 to 24 
and 25 to 29. The percentage of 
rural in-migrants was particularly 
high in British Columbia between 
1991 and 1996, ranging from 44% 
to 57%, depending on the age 
group and data set considered. For 


each of the two age groups, the 
Opposite pattern was found in 
Newfoundland, Prince Edward 
Island and New Brunswick. Thus, 
while it is not always true to say that 


proportionally more people leave 
rural than urban areas, neither is it 
always true to conclude that pro- 
portionally fewer people enter 
rural communities. 


Table 4: Newcomers by province, 1991 to 1996 


Age in 1991 
15 to 19 20 to 24 25 to 29 
Census Taxdata Census Taxdata Census Tax data 
% 

Canada 

Rural 15.4 20.0 30.9 29.4 24.6 26.6 

Urban 19.0 21.2 20.3 23.9 15.2 17.7 
Newfoundland 

Rural 5.4 7.0 14.6 2.4 Oat 10.9 

Urban 18}. 7 16.8 WS Poa 14.7 15.9 
Prince Edward Island 

Rural ies ee 18.1 16.3 13.0 15.8 

Urban 21.4 PP 22.1 6.3 16.9 19.8 
Nova Scotia 

Rural 9.2 WOs7 20.8 19.3 We 19.7 

Urban alee 25.2 20.3 23.8 15.6 WA) 
New Brunswick 

Rural 9.5 11.4 17.9 1 That 11453 16.1 

Urban 20.4 21.9 2385 PAST f Wes 18.8 
Quebec 

Rural 13.6 18.3 26.9 PIS) IS. 19.9 P2i| {8} 

Urban 19.6 DO 21.9 Pies Woe PAS 
Ontario 

Rural 14.9 19.4 Boel 34.1 28.8 32.3 

Urban SF 15.4 16.83 18.4 les ore 
Manitoba 

Rural 14.8 19.9 PieS 29.0 23.9 26.3 

Urban 19.5 20.9 14.2 19.1 1325 15.0 
Saskatchewan 

Rural 16.0 20.9 33.8 27.5 23.4 22.5 

Urban Son 27.9 24.9 28.6 18.0 20.3 
Alberta 

Rural 24.8 Yeh.) 43.4 41.9 32.1 34.9 

Urban 27.6 Sipe 23.9 28.5 1 Cell 20.2 
British Columbia 

Rural 30.1 37.9 57.3 55 44.1 49.4 

Urban 24.5 29.7 27.9 32a 22.0 23.4 
Yukon 

Rural 48.8 58.1 42.1 61.1 40.3 45.2 

Urban 33.6 35.6 56.0 577 33.8 42.2 
Northwest Territories 

Rural 15.9 29.6 PPT 28.7 19.3 24.4 

Urban 56.0 58.2 63.9 80.0 40.7 46.5 


Sources: Census of Canada, 1996; T1 tax records 
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Rural areas not always net 
losers of young people 


Considering only those persons 
identified in both years, rural com- 
munities lost 12% to 13% of their 
teenage population between 1991 
and 1996 (Table 5). Rural com- 
munities were not net losers of all 
young age groups, however. Over 
the same period, in the absence of 
deaths and international migration, 
they would have enjoyed a net gain 
of 5% to 7% in their population 
aged 25*to: 29. 


Table 5: Net migration flows 
by age, 1991 to 1996 


Age in 1991 Census Tax data 


% 


15 and over 
Rural 
Urban 


15 to 29 
Rural 
Urban 


15 to 19 
Rural 
Urban 


20 to 24 
Rural 
Urban 


25 to 29 
Rural 
Urban 


30 to 44 
Rural 
Urban 


45 to 54 
Rural 
Urban 


55 to 64 
Rural 
Urban 


65 and over 
Rural -1.0 
Urban 0.3 


Sources: Census of Canada, 1996; 
T1 tax records 


Rural communities also experi- 
enced net gains among 30-to-64 
yeat-olds, while urban communi- 
ties experienced corresponding net 
losses. Had there been no deaths or 
international migration, rural com- 
munities would have experienced a 
net gain of about 2% in their popu- 
lation aged 15 and over. Urban 
communities would have experi- 
enced a net loss of about 0.5%. 


All provinces saw a net loss of 
teenagers from their rural commu- 
nities in the early 1990s, particularly 
Saskatchewan and Newfoundland 
(21% to 25%) (Table 6). Net gains 
Of those=aced 25 to 292 were 
observed in most provinces, with 
British Columbia experiencing the 
greatest growth in the number of 
those in their late twenties (21%). 


Net gains of rural 30-to-64 year- 
olds occurred in all provinces 
except Newfoundland and Sas- 
katchewans— Lhese> were, more 
moderate in the Atlantic provinces, 
Quebec, Manitoba and Alberta 
than in Ontario or British Colum- 
bias Had. there been no deaths 
of international migration, rural 
areas would have experienced net 
growth of their population aged 
15 and over in Quebec, Ontario, 
Alberta and British Columbia. 
Because rural areas of several prov- 
inces experience net losses of their 
youngest residents (aged 15 to 19) 
and net gains of older persons, the 
aging of the population will be 
faster there than in many urban 
communities. 


Return migration is limited 


Migration is not always a one-step 
process. People who leave rural 
communities to pursue post- 
secondary education may return to 
work in their area of origin. Others 
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may choose to stay in urban areas 
and not return. 


Over the 1987-to-1997 period, 
44% of teenagers stayed in 
their rural community (Table 7). 
Another 12% left at some point 
during the period and returned by 
1997. The remaining 44% left and 
did not return. This implies that 
56% of teenagers were in their origi- 
nal rural community 10 years later. 
The corresponding percentages for 
persons aged 20 to 24 and 25 to 
29 were 64% and 74%. 


To what extent do those who 
leave their rural community return 
to it? For all three age groups, only 
20% to 22% of leavers were back 
in their rural community by 1997. 
The implication of this is clear: 
return migration will probably have 
a fairly limited effect on the size of 
a given cohort. Rather, it appears 
that rural areas must rely on inflows 
from other (primarily urban) areas 
to maintain a given population. 


Earnings growth of stayers, 
leavers and return migrants 


One reason people change location 
is to improve their earnings pros- 
pects. By moving to a new area, 
they may find a better match 
between their skills and job require- 
ments, earn higher wages and 
enjoy faster earnings growth than 
their counterparts who stayed. Is 
earnings growth really greater for 
rural leavers than for rural stayers? 


The answer is a qualified yes. 
Whether one measures earnings 
growth by examining the median 
change in earnings or the median 
percentage change in earnings, per- 
sons who leave rural areas experi- 
ence greater earnings growth than 
those who stay. For example, tax 
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Prince Edward 


Brunswick 


Nova Scotia 


Newfoundland 


Tax 
data 


Census 


data 


data Census data Census 


data Census 


Census 


data 


Census 


Age in 1991 


15-19 Rural 


Urban 


20-24 Rural 


Obit 


=On9 
=12:0 


ial 


Urban 


25-29 Rural 


Urban 


Northwest 


Columbia Territories 


Saskatchewan 


Manitoba 


Tax 
data 


data Census 


data Census 


Census 


data Census data Census data 


Census 


Age in 1991 


15-19 Rural 


Urban 


20-24 Rural 


Urban 


25-29 Rural 


Urban 


Sources: Census of Canada, 1996; T1 tax records 
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Table 7: Return migration, 1987 to 1997 


Leavers 


————_—__——- Return 
Stayers* Returned** Permanent? rate 


% 
Age in 1987 


15 to 19 
Rural 
Urban 


20 to 24 
Rural 
Urban 


25 to 29 
Rural 68.0 : DS (6) 
Urban 70.2 : 24.4 


Source: T1 tax records 

* In the same geographical unit for all 11 years. 

** Changed geographical unit at some point during the 
period but 1997 location is the same as 1987 location. 

t 1997 location is different from 1987 location. 


data show that persons aged 25 to 29 in 1993 who left 
their rural community saw their earnings increase by 
22% (or $4,400) between 1993 and 1997, compared 


Table 8: Median real earnings* growth, 
stayers and leavers, 1993 to 1997 


Age in 1993 


stom Com Re) 20 to 24 PAS) \(0) ZS) 


$ % $ % $ % 


Survey of Labour and Income Dynamics 
Rural 
Stavers = 14,000 iG Om sso; O00 oS 
Leaverst 7,000 272 8,800 108 
Urban 
Stayers** 5,900 211 7,100 64 
Leaverst 6,500 195 F100 8s 


T1 tax file records 
Rural 
Stayers** 6,000 162 5,000 Bi 2,900 
Leaverst 7,700 211 9,000 108 4,400 
Urban 
Stayers** 6,000 157 6,800 66 4,200 
Leaverst 6,300 161 8,400 93 4,800 


Sources: Survey of Labour and Income Dynamics; 
T1 tax records 

* 1992 dollars. 

** In the same geographical unit for all 5 years. 

t 1997 location is different from 1993 location. 
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with only 16% (or $2,900) for their counterparts who 
stayed in the community (Table 8). 


While it seems reasonable to think that the greater 
earnings growth results from migration itself, this is 
not necessarily the case. It could occur if rural leavers 
have better earnings growth potential than rural stay- 
ets. Some leavers could simply be “on a fast track” 
(in terms of earnings progression). Disentangling these 
two effects is beyond the scope of this study. 


Persons who return to their rural community may 
be those for whom migration was a mistake: perhaps 
they did not find the jobs they were hoping to find. In 
contrast, people who left and did not return may have 
been successful economically; that is, they may have 
found a good job with desirable working conditions. 
If so, the earnings growth of return migrants should 
be lower than that of leavers who did not return. 


The evidence is consistent with this view.’ For all 
three age groups, the earnings growth of return 
migrants is much less than that of leavers who did not 
return (Table 9). For instance, persons aged 20 to 24 
in 1987 who had migrated and returned to their rural 
community by 1997 saw their earnings increase by 
about $7,700 (in 1992 dollars) between 1987 and 1997, 
compared with roughly $13,400 for their counterparts 


Table 9: Median real earnings* 
growth, 1987 to 1997 
Age in 1987 

15 to 19 

$ Sue % 


20 to 24 25 to 29 


Rural 

Stayers** 

Leavers 
Returnedt 13,000 7,700 
Permanenttt 19,200 13,400 


Urban 

Stayers** 

Leavers 
Returnedt 15,500 
Permanenttt 18,700 


13,000 6,400 53 


18,500 11,500 
10,700 
13,300 


Source: T1 tax records 

* 1992 dollars 

** In the same geographical unit for all 11 years. 

t Changed geographical unit at some point during the 
period but 1997 location is the same as 1987 location. 

tt 1997 location is different from 1987 location. 
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who had not returned. This pattern is observed in all 
provinces. It suggests that while return migration may 
be positive from a community’s point of view (as it 
helps maintain the population size of a given cohort), 
it may have been triggered by a negative labour mar- 
ket experience for some who decided to come back. 


Summary 


During the 1991-to-1996 period, migration patterns 
in rural areas varied markedly across provinces. At 
one end of the spectrum, rural areas were booming in 
British Columbia, showing net gains of 15-to-29 
year-olds (about 15%). On the other hand, rural areas 
faced serious problems in Newfoundland, experienc- 
ing net losses of almost 15% of their youth popula- 
tion. Such areas in other Atlantic provinces, in 
Manitoba and Saskatchewan had more moderate 
losses. In Quebec and Ontario, net flows of rural 
youths were close to zero. Finally, Alberta enjoyed 
moderate net gains in its rural population aged 
15°to' 29) 


Even within provinces, migration patterns varied 
substantially across economic regions. In Quebec, 
for example, rural areas in Lanaudiére faced much 
more optimistic prospects than did those in Cote 
Nord or Gaspésie-Ies-de-la-Madeleine. Similarly, 
rural areas in Kitchener-Waterloo-Barrie fared much 
better in the first half of the 1990s than rural areas in 
northeastern Ontario. 


Interprovincial differences in unemployment are 
probably a major factor underlying net migration 
flows. Among persons aged 15 to 29 in 1996 who 
were not full-time students, the unemployment rate in 
rural areas averaged 27% in the Atlantic provinces, 
compared with only 11% and 16% in Alberta and 
British Columbia. 
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Because migration is not a one-step process, it is 
crucial to examine how many people return to their 
rural community after having left. If a substantial pro- 
portion of leavers were to do so, one could count on 
return migration as a means of maintaining the popu- 
lation of a given cohort in an area. The numbers pre- 
sented in this study indicate that such thinking is not 
justified. Only one leaver in five will return to his or 
her rural community 10 years later. This suggests that 
rural areas must rely on inflows from other (primarily 
urban) areas to maintain the population size of a given 
cohort. 


@ Notes 


1 Until recently, research on urban/rural migration has 
been hampered by a lack of appropriate data. In Quebec, a 
team of researchers has recently published a collection of 
papers that examine migration patterns for certain rural areas 
in that province (Gauthier, 1997). 


2 This statement applies to both census and tax data. The 
only exception is for persons aged 25 to 29 leaving rural areas 
in New Brunswick, whose main destination varied according 
to data source: urban areas outside the province (census data) 
or urban areas inside the province (tax data). 


3 Alternative scenarios can be considered. A young person 
may move from a rural area in the Atlantic provinces to 
Toronto, find a highly paid job involving long hours and 
decide to return to the Atlantic provinces to a job with lower 
wages but shorter hours. In this case, the return to the rural 
community would not be motivated by failure to find a well- 


paid job. 
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What’s new? 


Recent reports and studies 


™ JUST RELEASED 


@ Historical census data 


An electronic version of the Censuses of Canada, 
1665 to 1871, Statistics of Canada, Volume IV is 
now available. This unique reference volume 
was first published in 1876, and has been out 
of print for more than a century. It depicts the 
growth and development of Canada from the 
earliest settlements to Confederation and on to 
1871, in introductory texts and extensive statistical 
tables. 


Many researchers have asked for this volume 
to be published in electronic form. In response, 
Statistics Canada has re-issued the original content 
of this publication on its website (www.statcan.ca) 
without alterations to the original text and data. 


The introduction (Catalogue no. 98-187-XIE, 
free) is available in both HTML and Adobe Acro- 
bat PDF format; the latter can be downloaded 
for printing. The statistical tables can be opened 
and downloaded using E-STAT, which is available 
only to educational institutions. For more informa- 
tion, contact Ruth Kelly, Dissemination Division, 
at (613) 951-1168. 


™ Inter-corporate ownership 


The structure of the Canadian corporate sector 
is constantly shifting. Stock splits, mergers and 
takeovers are regular occurrences affecting the 
concentration of corporate assets and the degree 
of foreign control. 


The Inter-Corporate Ownership directory is the 
most authoritative and comprehensive source of 
information available on corporate ownership. 
It tracks the ownership of the largest Canadian 
corporations and provides up-to-date information 
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on takeovers and other substantial changes. 
Ultimate corporate control is determined through 
a study of holdings by corporations, the effects 
of options, insider holdings, convertible shares 
and interlocking directorships. The information 
is based on non-confidential returns filed by 
Canadian corporations under the Corporations 
Returns Act. 


The directory, which now lists more than 95,000 
corporations, is a unique list of “who owns what” 
in Canada. The data are presented in a tiered 
format, illustrating at a glance the hierarchy of 
subsidiaries within each corporate structure. The 
entries for each corporation provide both the 
country of control and the country of residence. 
As well, the inclusion of the Standard Industrial 
Classification code enables study by industrial 
sector. 


The 2000 Inter-Corporate Ownership directory 
(Catalogue no. 61-517-XPB, $350), produced 
biennially, is now available. A Windows-based 
version of the directory, updated quarterly, 
is available on CD-ROM (Catalogue no. 61-517- 
XCB, $350/$995). For more information, or 
to enquire about concepts, methods or data quality, 
contact Jeannine D’Angelo or Martin Briere, 
Industrial Organization and Finance Division, at 
(613) 951-2604 or (613) 951-0519, respectively. 


M Analytical Studies Branch research 
paper seties 


Patterns of Corporate Diversification in Canada: An 
Empirical Analysis 

J. Baldwin, D. Beckstead, G. Gellatly and A. Peters 
Research Paper Series no. 150 


While small firms account for the lion’s share 
of new job creation, large businesses continue 
to play a key role in shaping Canada’s economic 
landscape. This study examines the breadth of 
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Canada’s most diversified firms—companies 
whose operations span different industries. While 
these firms make up less than 1% of all Canadian 
businesses, they generate more than one-third 
of all business income and employ about one- 
quarter of the workforce. 


The study explores how “diversified” or “multi- 
industry” firms expand their operations—by 
looking at whether their activities extend across 
closely related industries (those linked by strong 
trading relationships). It finds that these firms 
are mote likely to develop ownership links across 
“unrelated” industries—across sectors that do 
not have strong trading relationships. Only 18% 
of all corporate diversification involves industries 
linked by strong buyer-seller relationships. 


The study also examines whether diversification 
varies substantially across different economic 
sectors. Industries with concentrated markets, 
economies of scale and more developed trading 
linkages tend to exhibit greater trends toward 
diversification. 


Data for this study come from two databases. 
Business operating structures were obtained from 
the Business Register, the central database used 
to support Statistics Canada’s business survey 
program. Inter-industry trade flows come from 
the Agency’s input-output tables. 


For more information, or to enquire about 
concepts, methods or data quality, contact John 
Baldwin, Micro Economic Analysis Division, at 
(613) 951-8588. 


To obtain copies of these, or other studies in 
the Research Paper Series, contact Louise Laurin 
at (613) 951-4676. They are also available free 
on the Statistics Canada website (www.statcan.ca). 
The menu: path is “Products andy services. 
“Downloadable research papers (free),” then 
“Analytical studies.” 


MH Article from Canadian Economic 
Observer 


Income inequality in North America: Does the 49” 
parallel still matter? 


The poorest 25% of Canadian families were 
better off than their U.S. counterparts in terms 
of purchasing power in 1997. On the other 
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hand, in the top fifth of the income spectrum, 
American families had disposable incomes about 
25% higher. 


The feature article in the August 2000 issue 
of Canadian Economic Observer also shows that 
average earnings of American workers (both male 
and female, full- and part-time, employees and 
self-employed) were about $36,500 in 1997 
(expressed in 1995 Canadian dollars using 
purchasing power parities), 29.2% higher than 
the Canadian average of $28,300. However, 
this difference was due mainly to those at the 
top of the earnings distribution. The difference 
at the middle of the distribution (the median) 
was 13.6%—$27,500 in the United States, compared 
with $24,200 in Canada. 


Earnings for women increased substantially 
in both countries across the earnings spectrum 
over the 1974-to-1985 and 1985-to-1997 periods. 
Earnings for men actually fell in both the United 
States and Canada for those with lower and 
middle level earnings (between the 15" and 60" 
percentiles) over the 1974-to-1985 period, and 
were stable from 1985 to 1997. Earnings gains 
were notable only among the top 30%, especially 
for the “topyl5-of men im the Waited s1acea 
In Canada, men’s earnings increased among the 
top 20%, but not by as much as in the United 
States: 


For men and women together, earnings 
inequality (the gap between rich and poor) and 
earnings polarization (a “hollowing out” of the 
middle) increased in both countries over the 1974- 
to-1985 period. Moreover, these changes were 
greater in Canada. However, from 1985 to 1997, 
earnings inequality and polarization both declined 
in Canada. In the United States, inequality 
continued to increase, but polarization declined. 
This latter fact has not been widely noted, even 
though the “disappearing middle class” was highly 
topical in the late 1980s, when the trend was 
first discovered. 


When earnings inequality trends are examined 
for families rather than for individuals, the patterns 
change dramatically. Family earnings inequality 
rose in Canada from 1985 to 1997. This probably 
reflects women’s higher earnings growth. 
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Income transfers have had a substantial 
equalizing effect on family income distributions 
on both sides of the border. In fact, the U.S 
transfer system had a greater effect than Canada’s 
overt the 1974-to-1985 period. Over the 1985- 
to-1997 period, the reverse was true. 


Income and payroll taxes, though somewhat 
larger in Canada than in the United States, also 
helped lessen inequality. But in both countries, 
income taxes had considerably less influence than 
did income transfers. 


Canadian Economic Observer (Catalogue no. 
11-010-XPB, $23/$227) is a monthly publication. 
For more information about this article, or to 
enquire about concepts, methods or data quality, 
contact Michael Wolfson or Brian Murphy, 
Analysis and Development Branch, at (613) 
951-8216 ot (613) 951-3769, respectively. 


@ The Interwar Labour Database 


Since World War II, Canada has gathered 
considerable labour market data to monitor 
changes in employment. One important source 
has been the Labour Force Survey (LFS), which 
gathers information from a sample of Canadian 
households. Prior to 1945, some labour data 
existed, much going back to World War I. 
Unfortunately, they came from a variety of sources, 
related to different concepts, and covered only 
some segments of the labour market. The Interwar 
Labour Database (ILD) attempts to integrate early 
data to give as full a picture as possible of the 
economic conditions faced by Canadian workers 
from 1919 to 1944. 


During this period, four censuses provided 
labour information. In addition, monthly surveys 
were conducted by the Department of Labour, 
which gathered employment information from 
large employers and unemployment statistics from 
trade unions. Both these sources offered only 
partial coverage of the labour market. However, 
because they tell something about movements 
over the seasons and economic cycles, their 
information can be used to project the benchmark 
census data. 
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Results from ILD are presented in two 
alternative formats. One file provides the final 
results only, by month and province, which will 
satisfy the needs of those solely interested in the 
results. A second file provides the source data 
and the calculation formulae as well as the results. 
This will serve the needs of those who wish to 
examine the methods used to derive the data. 
Users may also use the file to experiment with 
alternative calculation procedures, or to use the 
contents as a starting point for further work. 


For more information, or to order the Interwar 
Labour Database, contact Henry Pold, Labour and 
Household Surveys Analysis Division, at (613) 
951-4608; fax: (613) 951-4179; henry.pold@statcan.ca. 


— Innovation Analysis Bulletin 


To understand the relationship between science 
and technology (S&T) skills and the labour market, 
Statistics Canada has produced two studies that 
provide some insight into where these skills are 
deployed. Both use field of study and level of 
postsecondary degree as an indicator of skills. 


The first study, A Dynamic Analysis of the Flows 
of Canadian Science and Technology Graduates into 
the Labour Market, was summarized in the first 
issue of the Innovation Analysis Bulletin (Catalogue 
now.oo-U03- XIE? |) n0.01))) Lhiss study. based 
on an analysis of the National Graduates Survey, 
showed in which industries new science and 
technology graduates were employed. The results 
indicated that the greatest and fastest growing 
concentration of recent S&T graduates was in 
business services industries. These industries 
include computer and related services, consulting 
engineering and management consulting services. 


The second study, An Analysis of Science and 
Technology Workers: Deployment in the Canadian 
Economy (summarized in a later issue of the Bulletin 
[2, no. 2]), looks at the field of study of the 
working-age (15 and over) population and their 
economic characteristics. The report provides 
details on the industry and employment status 
of graduates in key S&T disciplines. 
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In 1996, some 5.0 million people had S&T 
degrees. They accounted for about 22.1% of 
the total working-age population—17.8% more 
than in 1991. The working-age population without 
S&T degrees (including persons with no post- 
secondary diploma) grew at only one-fifth the 
rate. 


Service-producing industries had about the same 
proportion of S&T graduates as goods-producing 
industries: about 25%. However, the former 
employed about three times as many persons. 
Degree holders in engineering and applied tech- 
nologies accounted for two-thirds of the S&T 
degree holders in the goods-producing industries. 
In the service-producing industries, the degrees 
were more evenly distributed but with a predomi- 
mance in engineering and applied technologies, 
health sciences, and social sciences. 


The full paper is available free of charge on 
the Statistics Canada website (www.statcan.ca). 
The menu path is “Products and services,” then 
“Downloadable research papers (free).” The 
Innovation Analysis Bulletin is also available under 
“Products and services,” “Downloadable publi- 
cations (free),” under the category “Science and 
technology.” For further information, contact 
Claire Simard, SIEID, Knowledge Indicators 
SEClION, Statistics Catigdas at (Glo ool to ro, 


claire.simard@statcan.ca. 


@ Sub-provincial employment 


A new CD-ROM product, Sub-provincial Employ- 
ment Dynamics, provides information on the births 
and deaths of jobs and businesses by sub- 
provincial areas from 1983 to 1996. These include 
census metropolitan areas, census agglomerations, 
and specific towns and rural areas in all provinces 
and territories. 


The data include numbers of new jobs and 
businesses created from one year to the next, 
and the number of jobs that can no longer be 
identified. 


The tables have been produced from the small 
area file that is an extension of the Longitudinal 
Employment Analysis Program database. It 
allocates employment and T4 payroll data by 
sub-provincial units, and provides an industrial 
distribution of payroll and employment by firm 
size at these smaller geographic levels. 
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The CD-ROM Sub-provincial Employment Dynamics 
(Catalogue no. 61F0027XCB, $500) is now avail- 
able. To order a copy, or for more information, 
contact Keith Lance, Small Business and Special 
Surveys Division, at (613) 951-5226. 


M@ Independent truck drivers 


The nearly 50,000 self-employed Canadians who 
were independent truckers (owner-operators) in 
1997 worked long hours for low pay and were 
far more likely to feel stressed than drivers 
employed by trucking companies. 


Independent truckers worked an average of 
52.3 hours per week. This was somewhat longer 
than the average 49.7 hours put in by wage- 
earning truck drivers employed by trucking 
companies, and far more than the average 36.7 
hours put in by other workers in the paid labour 
fOLCE. 


Despite the longer hours, independent truckers 
had average after-tax earnings of $16,000, lower 
than the average of 9 $18,600) for other isel@ 
employed tradespeople and labourers, and only 
60% of the $26,800 in after-tax earnings of 
drivers who were employed by trucking 
companies. In addition, 8 out of 10 independent 
truckers reported high to somewhat high levels 
of work-life stress, compared with two-thirds 
of drivers who were employees of trucking com- 
panies. 


These findings are documented in a new 
research paper, The Cost of Independence: Socio- 
economic Profiles of Independent Truck Drivers, avai- 
lable as part of a series of transportation-related 
research papers released in recognition of National 
Transportation Week (June 4 to 10, 2000). This 
paper (Catalogue no. 53F0002XIE, free), as well 
as other reports and studies on various aspects 
of transportation, can be downloaded from 
Statistics Canada’s website (www.statcan.ca). 
On the “Products and services” page, choose 
“Downloadable research papers (free).” Copies 
can also be obtained from Jean-Robert Larocque, 
Transportation Division, at (613) 951-2486; 
laroque@statcan.ca. For more information, or 
to enquire about concepts, methods or data quality 
for this study, contact Irwin Bess, Transportation 
Division, at (613) 951-9605; fax: (613) 951-0579; 
bessirw@statcan.ca. 
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— Employment, earnings and hours 


Annual Estimates of Employment, Earnings and Hours 
1983-1999, based on the Survey of Employment, 
Payrolls and Hours, has been released in electronic 
format. The new CD-ROM makes use of the 
Beyond 20/20 Professional Browser, which 
enables users to manipulate and graph the data. 
The CD-ROM also includes a _ publication 
covering, 1987 to 1999 which can be printed 
using Adobe Acrobat. 


The disk provides data tables for more than 
200 industries at the national, provincial and 
territorial levels, with information such as 
employment, average weekly and hourly earnings, 
average weekly hours and total weekly payrolls. 
Also included is the He/p-Wanted Index 1981-1999 
supplement. 


Annual Estimates of Employment, Earnings and 
Hours 1983-1999 (CD-ROM only: Catalogue no. 
72F0002XCB, $150; CD-ROM and paper: Cata- 
logue no. 10-3009XKB, $185) is now available. 
For more information on this electronic product, 
Of to order, contact the Client Services Section, 
Labour Statistics Division, at (613) 951-4090; 
fax: (613) 951-4087; labour@statcan.ca or 
order@statcan.ca. 


M Self sufficiency ptoject 


The data file and preliminary results are now 
available from the second follow-up survey for 
tne Sclf Sufficiency Project (SSP). The SSP is a 
pilot project conceived and funded by Human 
Resources Development Canada and managed 
by the Social Research and Demonstration 
Corporation. Statistics Canada was responsible 
for data collection. 


The SSP was designed to evaluate the effect 
of an earnings supplement offered to single 
parents on Income Assistance who find a full- 
time job and subsequently leave the program. 
The earnings supplement was offered for a 
maximum of three years to each eligible person. 
Conducted in New Brunswick and_ British 
Columbia, the SSP set out to measure the effect 
of the supplement on the employment rate and 
household income, among other things. To do 
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this, information was collected on demographics, 
employment, job search activities, education levels, 
child care requirements, housing (location, ownership 
and other factors) and other variables. 


For more information, or to enquire about 
concepts, methods or data quality, contact the 
Social Research and Demonstration Corporation 
at (613) 237-4311. 


M Volunteering activity 
The non-profit sector: inventory of data resources 


In Canada, only five principal sources of statistical 
information on the non-profit sector exist. First, 
limited annual information about registered 
charities and large non-charitable, non-profit 
cotporations is available from the Charities 
Division of the Canada Customs and Revenue 
Agency. Virtually nothing is known about the 
great majority of non-profit corporations that 
are not registered charities. 


In addition, two national surveys by Statistics 
Canada, in, 1987 and, 1997 provide .data on 
yolunteers:, Then 199 7s,survey aalso,, proyides 
information regarding charitable giving and 
participation in civic affairs. Several General 
Social Surveys, also by Statistics Canada, have 
generated limited data on volunteering as well. 
Statistics on donations are also produced from 
the Survey of Household Spending and from 
administrative data provided to Statistics Canada 
by other government departments. 


The report Publicly Available Data Resources on 
the Nonprofit Sector in Canada profiles 14 data 
files from which data or custom analyses can be 
obtained. All but one are government data 
sources. 


Ontario’s voluntary organizations 


During the past decade, many voluntary 
organizations in Ontario have faced budget cuts, 
new public policies and changing community 
demands. A new study, Voluntary Organizations 
in Ontario in the 1990s, examines how voluntary 
groups ate coping and looks at the state of the 
voluntary sector in general. 
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Volunteers are in short supply and income 
instability is widespread in voluntary agencies, 
especially small organizations, which have few 
options for expanding their funding base. 


As part of an ongoing initiative to build a 
comprehensive knowledge base for the voluntary 
sector, this study provides and assesses information 
that could be included in a national statistical 
program on voluntary organizations. 


Profile of active volunteers 


Four million Canadians give more than 60 hours 
of their time each year as volunteers. The report 
Distinguishing Characteristics of Active Volunteers in 
Canada provides a detailed statistical portrait of 
these people. 


This report is based on a study that analyzed 
data from the 1997 National Survey of Giving, 
Volunteering, and Participating. Some 18,000 
people aged 15 and over participated in the 
survey. 


The study profiles the principal characteristics 
of active volunteers from a set of nearly 50 
traits examined. One of the characteristics that 
set apart the majority of active volunteers across 
the country is their high level of involvement 
not only in volunteering but also in charitable 
giving, informal helping of others, social activity 
and civic participation. The study also reveals 
the different patterns of distinctive characteristics 
across the country. 


These reports are part of a series of studies 
on the non-profit sector conducted under the 
auspices of Statistics Canada’s Nonprofit Sector 
Knowledge Base Project. They are available on 
Statistics Canada’s website (www.statcan.ca) under 
“Products and services” (Catalogue no. 75F0033MIE, 
free). 


For more information, or to enquire about 
concepts, methods or data quality, contact Paul 
Reed, National Accounts and Analytical Studies 
Field, at (613) 951-8217; reedpau@statcan.ca. 
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@ Education at a glance, 2000 


The report, Education at a Glance: OECD Indicators, 
2000 Edition, published by the Organisation for 
Economic Co-operation and Development, is 
now available. It presents an updated range of 
internationally comparable statistics. 


The 30 indicators represent the consensus of 
professional thinking on how to measure the 
current state of education internationally. The 
volume is organized by theme and provides 
background information to accompany the tables 
and charts. 


The education indicators for Canada were 
calculated from data provided by Statistics Canada 
as part of its involvement with the Canadian 
Education Statistics Council, which includes the 
provincial and territorial deputy ministers of 
education, through the Council of Ministers of 
Education, Canada. 


More details on this report are available 
at http://oecd.org/news_and_events, and the 
underlying data at www.oecd.org/els/stats/ 
els_stat.htm. For more information, contact Jim 
scidle, Centre for Education Statistics, at (615) 
951-1500; jim.seidle@statcan.ca. 


@ Education in Canada, 1999 


This annual review of statistics on Canadian 
education summarizes data on _ institutions, 
enrolment, graduates, teachers and financing for 
all levels -of education.. J tse / 1, tablesapresentaa 
comprehensive overview of the key variables in 
Canadian education. 


Ten-year time series are shown for most 
vatiables at the Canada level and five-year time 
series at the provincial level. The publication 
also provides demographic data from the census, 
as well as educational attainment, labour force 
participation rates and unemployment rates of 
the adult population from the Labour Force 
Survey. 
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Education in Canada, 1999 (Catalogue no. 
8 12229eX PB, $51) or Catalogue no. 812229-XIB, 
$38) is now available. For more information, 
of to enquire about concepts, methods or data 
quality, contact Jim Seidle or Sharon-Anne Borde, 
Centre tor EducatiomiStatistics, ati-(613)09512 
1500; jim.seidle@statcan.ca or (613) 951-1503; 
sharon-anne.borde@statcan.ca, respectively. Or 
contact the Centre at 1 800 307-3382; fax: (613) 
951-9040; educationstats@statcan.ca. 


M@ Literacy 
Schooling, Literacy and Individual Earnings 


This report, based on the 1994 International Adult 
Literacy Survey, examines the validity of comparing 
avetage literacy scores across jurisdictions. It also 
sets bounds on the proportion of personal benefit 
that can be explained by level of literacy. 


Literacy in the Information Age 


The final report from the International Adult 
Literacy Survey is a comparative study of literacy 
skills in 20 countries, including the United States 
and Canada. This is a joint release of Statistics 
Canada and the Organisation for Economic Co- 
operation and Development (OECD). 


This study provides the first reliable and 
comparable estimates of the distribution of literacy 
levels in the adult population. It offers new insights 
into the factors that influence the development of 
adult skills at home and at work. 


Schooling, Literacy and Individual Earnings 
(Catalogue no. 89-552-MPE, $10) is now accessible 
on the Statistics Canada website (www.statcan.ca). 
A paper summarizing the findings, Hzgh/ghts for 
Schooling, Literacy and Individual Earnings (Catalogue 
no. 89F0120XIE, free), is also available. Lzteracy 
in the Information Age can be accessed from the 
OECD online bookshop at http://electrade.gfi.fr/ 
cgi-bin/OECDBookShop.storefront/. Or contact 
Renouf Publishing at (613) 745-2665. For more 
information, or to enquire about concepts, methods 
or data quality, contact T. Scott Murray, Culture, 
Tourism and the Centre for Education Statistics, 
at (613) 951-9035. 
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B Farm income 


Net cash income for farmers—the difference 
between their cash receipts and operating 
expenses—turned around in 1999 after declining 
sharply in 1998. Farmers recorded net cash 
incomenot,>OAebillionyin.d999 5 pel 9Ye trom 
1998, as both cash receipts and operating 
expenses reached record levels. 


Cash receipts increased 2.3% to $30.5 billion 
with cattle, hogs and government program 
payments accounting for much of the growth. 
Operating expenses rose 2.4% to $24.1 billion, 
owing to higher interest, livestock purchase, 
heating fuel and commercial seed costs. 


Net cash income in 1999 was well short of 
the $6.9 billion record set in 1997, but above 
the previous five-year average of $6.3 billion. 
Net cash income rose each year between, 1993 
and 1997, then plunged almost 10% in 1998 as 
a result of lower receipts from cereal grains and 
hogs. 


Lower prices for grains and oilseeds were 
mainly responsible for the drop in crop revenues 
in 1999. Abundant world grain supplies pushed 
prices for most grains and oilseeds down to 
their@lowesuilevels since 19940 “Receipts were 
down significantly for canola, soybeans and durum 
wheat, as prices for all three were well below 
their five-year averages. 


Program payments reached a five-year high 
Of S200Rbillionvine| 999 Min ethe wakes of, Mow 
commodity prices and poor growing conditions 
in some regions. Payments were up 39.5% from 
1998 and 41.9% from the previous five-year 
average, but still below the 1992 peak of $3.8 
billion. Payments under Agricultural Income 
Disaster Assistance, its related provincial disaster 
programs, and the Net Income Stabilization 
Account (NISA) were the major contributors to 
the increase. 


Farmers withdrew $445 million in 1999 from 
the government portion of their NISA account, 
compared with $269 million in 1998. A change 
in the income level required for withdrawals and 
lower farm income in 1998 may explain the higher 
level of NISA payments. 
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The report Agriculture Economic Statistics 
Supplement (Catalogue no. 21-603-UPE, $26/$52) 
is now available. For more information on net 
farm income, or to enquire about concepts, 
methods or data quality, contact Gail-Ann Breese 
or Bernie Rosien, Agriculture Division, at (204) 
983-3445; gail-ann.breeseWstatcan.ca or (613) 951- 
2441; bernie.rosien@statcan.ca, respectively. For 
more information on farm cash receipts, contact 
Kimberley Boyuk, Agriculture Division, at (613) 
951-2510; kimberley.boyuk@statcan.ca. 


M Agricultural statistics 


Extraction System of Agricultural Statistics (ESAS) 
offers an extensive collection of the most requested 
physical and financial data on farming. This 
product is a co-operative effort between Statistics 
Canada and Agriculture and Agri-Food Canada. 


This CD-ROM enables extraction of data by 
census agricultural region, farm type and revenue 
class." Ihe 2000 ‘version contains a full year of 
new data, as well as an online user guide and 
reference manual. ESAS lets the user reorganize 
a report, perform calculations and create graphs. 
One can also view selected tables on-screen, print 
them or export them for use in other applications. 
Whether one is interested in dairy production in 
Quebec or off-farm income in Saskatchewan, 
ESAS provides desktop access to all the data. 


The CD-ROM Extraction System of Agricultural 
Statistics (Catalogue no. 21F0001XCB, $625) is 
now available. An update can be purchased for 
$295. A 50% educational discount is also available. 
To order, contact your nearest Statistics Canada 
Regional Reference Centre or call toll-free 1 800 
267-6677. For more information, contact Linda 
Brazeau, Agriculture Division, at (613) 951-5027 
or 1 800 465-1991; linda.brazeau@statcan.ca or 
agriculture@statcan.ca. 


@ Employer pension plans 


The publication Trusteed Pension Funds, Financial 
Statistics provides an overview of the assets in 
Canada’s retirement income programs, as well 
as a description and analysis of the assets, revenues 
and expenditures of trusteed pension funds. The 
data are based on a biennial census of trusteed 
pension funds. 
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Canada’s retirement income system has several 
important components: government-sponsored 
social security plans (the Canada and Quebec 
Pension Plans [C/QPP]); employer-sponsored 
pension plans; and personal savings vehicles, most 
notably registered retirement savings plans 
(RRSPs). 


Employer-sponsored pension plans are often 
called registered pension plans (RPPs) as they 
must be registered with the Canada Customs 
and Revenue Agency and one of the pension 
supervisory authorities. Trusteed pension funds 
hold the major portion of the assets in these 
plans, and almost all of the assets are invested 
in the capital and financial markets. Most of 
the remaining monies are held in public sector 
plans. These monies were not, in 1998, invested 
in the markets; this is now changing. Trusteed 
funds are the focus of this newly released report. 


The assets of Canada’s 15,213 employer- 
sponsored pension plans have grown at a far 
faster rate than those of other major retirement 
income programs. Between 1996 and 1998, assets 
in these plans increased 22.0% to $644.4 billion, 
whereas those in RRSPs increased only 7.8%, to 
$241.1 billion. The C/QPP combined assets 
declined 4.3% to $49.4 billion. 


In 1998, about 5.1 million employees belonged 
to employer-sponsored pension plans. About 
three-quarters of them were covered by trusteed 
pension funds. 


Since 1990, the trusteed pension fund indus- 
try—in particular, that portion representing many 
public sector employees—has undergone a major 
shift in investment mix. The appeal of rising 
stock prices in part explains this shift, as does a 
trend by fund managers to take a more active 
role in managing assets. 


The 1998 issue of Trusteed Pension Funds, 
Financial Statistics (Catalogue no. 74-201-XPB, 
$44 or Catalogue no. 74-201-XIB, $33) is now 
available, as is Ouarterly Estimates of Trusteed Pension 
Funds (Catalogue no. 74-001-XPB, $19 or Cata- 
logue no. 74-001-XIB, $14), which contains fourth- 
quarter 1999 results from the Survey of Trusteed 
Pension Funds. This survey provides summary 
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information on these funds, focusing on quarterly 
variations in assets, revenues and expenditures. 
The analysis relates these movements to the 
activities of the stock exchanges and other 
indicators. 


For more information, or to enquire about 
concepts, methods or data quality, contact Client 
Services, Income Statistics Division, at (613) 951- 
#955 Of 49888229 /-1355% fame (613)9 951-3012; 


income@statcan.ca. 


— Family income 


Average family income rebounded to its highest 
level in a decade in 1998, which made up for 
the lean years of the 1990s. The average family 
had an estimated after-tax income of $49,600 in 
1998, up 3.7% from the previous year after 
adjusting for inflation. It was the strongest annual 
increase since 1989. Average after-tax income 
was 1.7% higher than the pre-recession peak of 
$48,800 in 1989. Unattached individuals also 
gained. At $21,100, their average after-tax income 
was up 2.4% from 1997. For couples with 
children under 18, after-tax income was $55,100, 
up 4.7% from a year earlier. 


The major source of change was market 
income—earnings from employment, private 
retirement pensions and investments. For families, 
it jumped 4.7% to reach its highest level since 
1989. It was also the first time in the decade 
that both after-tax and market income increased 
in every province. 


The 1998 growth in market income was mainly 
the result of improved labour market conditions. 
The number of working people increased nearly 
2.0%. Full-year full-time employment rose 3.1%, 
as did real gross domestic product. 


Not all family types shared in the gains, 
however. Families headed by seniors recorded 
an average after-tax income of $36,100 in 1998, 
essentially unchanged from the previous year. 
In fact, after adjusting for inflation, their average 
after-tax income was 7.7% below the 1989 peak 
of $39,100. 
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What’s new? 


With market income up, Canadians paid more 
in income taxes in 1998, but average transfer 
payments to families remained virtually unchanged 
from 1997. Government transfers contributed 
11.1% of total family income in 1998, down 
slightly from the year before. The slight decrease 
was due, in part, to the improved economy. 
With average market income increasing, transfers 
formed a smaller proportion of total family 
income. 


These results are based on a major new report 
examining family income and low income in 1998. 
Data come from two household surveys: the 
Survey of Consumer Finances (SCF) and the 
Survey of Labour and Income Dynamics (SLID). 
This new annual report replaces the series of 
publications traditionally produced from the results 
of the SCF. It includes the key tables from the 
previous series, plus many additions. Historical 
data prior to 1996 are drawn from the SCF, 
and data since 1996 are taken from SLID. 


Income in Canada, 1998 (Catalogue no. 75-202-RPE, 
$45) is now available. An electronic version, 
with more results, is also available on Statistics 
Canada’s website (www.statcan.ca). To consult 
the list of additional tabulations, click on 
Catalogue no. 75-202-XIE, $45. To download 
this electronic version, go to the “Products and 
services” page, then choose “Downloadable 
publications ($).” 


Data on market income, total income 
> P 
government transfers, income tax, income after 
tax and persons in low income are also available, 
free of charge. On the “Canadian statistics” 
8 . . 
pageNichoosemulhe people. .thens “Families, 
households and housing,” then “Income.” For 
2, 
data on earnings, choose “The people,” then 
§ > > 
“Labour, employment and unemployment,” then 
; > Pp W Pp ly; 2 
“Earnings.” 


For more information, or to enquire about 
concepts, methods or data quality, contact Client 
Services, Income Statistics Division, at (613) 951- 
73558 Of i005. 29 1- (a9), tax: 0(613) . 951-5012; 
income@statcan.ca. 
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What’s new? 


H Household spending 
Microdata file, 1998 


The Public-use Microdata File from the 1998 
Survey of Household Spending (SHS) offers 
information about spending on a wide variety 
of goods and services, as well as dwelling 
characteristics and information about household 
ownership of equipment. All records have been 
thoroughly + screened to» ensures’ tespondent 
anonymity. 


Starting with the 1997 survey year, the SHS 
replaced the Family Expenditure Survey and the 
Household Facilities and Equipment Survey. The 
SHS collects information about household and 
family expenditures on food, shelter, commu- 
nications, child care, furniture, clothing, health 
care, transportation, recreation, reading materials, 
education, tobacco and alcohol, gambling, taxes, 
insurance premiums, pension contributions, money 
gifts and charitable contributions. 


It also compiles data on type of dwelling, 
repairs, tenure (owned or rented), year of move, 
period of construction, number of rooms and 
bathrooms, and the age and type of heating 
equipment and fuel used. Household equipment 
includes household appliances, communications 
and entertainment equipment, and the number 
of vehicles owned. 


User guide and notes 


Information about the SHS is now available in 
three new documents. 


The 1998 User Guide for the Survey of Household 
Spending (Catalogue no. 62F0026MIE00001) 
explains survey concepts, methodology and data 
quality. The other two publications note the 
differences between the SHS and the surveys it 
replaced. Topics covered in the Note to Former 
Users of Data from the Family Expenditure Survey 
(Catalogue no. 62F0026MIE00002) include sample 
size, number of questions, coverage and concepts. 
Topics covered in the Note to Former Users of 
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Data from the Household Facilities and Equipment 
Survey (Catalogue no. 62F0026MIE00003) include 
sample size, weighting, collection method, 
reference period and concepts. 


All three are available free on the Statistics 
Canada website (www.statcan.ca). On _ the 
“Products and services” page, choose “Down- 
loadable research papers,” then “Income, expen- 
dituites,4 pensions... assets, “ands debts, Sand 
“Expenditures.” 


Survey of Household Spending Public-use Microdata 
File, 1998 (Catalogue no. 62M0004XCB, $3,000) 
is now available. For more information about 
the current survey results and related products 
and services, or to enquire about concepts, 
methods or data quality, contact Client 
Services, Income Statistics Division, at (613) 951- 
1399 Of 1) 888 29727 3095) fax (G15) 95 ie 50. 


income@statcan.ca. 


Mm UPCOMING CONFERENCE 


@ Canadian International Labour 


Network (CILN) Conference 
September 24-25, 2000, Burlington, Ontario 


The Canadian International Labour Network 
(CILN) comprises 58 labour market researchers 
in eight countries. Its three main research themes 
are the effects of labour market transitions on 
wages and job quality; unemployment; and the 
allocation of resources within families. A major 
component of CILN’s mandate is to foster the 
analysis of these issues using detailed administrative 
and/or survey-based microdata from several 
countries at a time. 


CILN’s third major conference will include 
sessions on all three themes with presenters from 
a number of nations and disciplines. Sessions 
on unemployment include unemployment and 
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labour market dynamics, the behaviour of the 
unemployed, unemployment and wage determi- 
nation, and joblessness and training. Sessions 
on wages include trends in inequality, labour 
mobility, sex and ethnic wage differentials, and 
non-cognitive skills and labour market outcomes. 
Sessions on family include consumption, inter- 
generational mobility, Canada and the United 
States, and welfare and income inequality. 


Are you moving? 


What’s new? 


Further information on the CILN, including 
program details and registration information 
for the conference, is available from their website 
at http://labour.ciln.mcmaster.ca, or by e-mail, 
fax and regular mail at Canadian International 
Labour Network (CILN), Department of 
Economics, McMaster University, Hamilton, 
Ontario L8S 4M4; fax: (905) 521-8232; e-mail: 
ciln@mecmastet.ca. 


Please forward your name, old address, new address, telephone number and client reference number to: 
Statistics Canada, Operations and Integration Division, Circulation Management, 120 Parkdale Avenue, Ottawa, 
Ontario K1A 0T6; or call (613) 951-7277 or 1 800 700-1033 toll free, or fax (613) 951-1584. 


Please allow four weeks notice to ensure uninterrupted delivery. 
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Your essential tool for 
understanding agriculture 
in Canada 


1996 Recensement Diaites your interest in agriculture, 


Census of de lagriculture 
Agriculture de 1996 


the Census of Agriculture is your 
Key Information Source at Canada, 


provincial and small-area levels. 


Census of Agriculture 
products and services are 
on track with your needs. 


= Use CUSTOM SERVICES — such as custom tabulations 
and thematic maps — to gain unique insight and the 
competitive advantage. For information, call toll-free 
1-800-465-1991 or (613) 951-2889. 


@ For speed and flexibility, key into the Census of 
Agriculture CD-ROM for all farm and farm operator 


variables. 
Get th e @ Look to PUBLICATIONS for easy-to-read tables and graphics plus 
straightforward analysis. The series includes Historical Overview of 
comp lete Canadian Agriculture, Agricultural Profiles (Canada and 
x A provinces), Profile of Canadian Farm Operators and Canadian 
picture with Agriculture at a Glance. 


the 1996 


To order the CD-ROM, call toll-free 1-800-465-1991 or (613) 951-2889. 


Census O of To order publications, write to Statistics Canada, Operations and Integration Division, Circulation Management, 
120 Parkdale Ave., Ottawa, Ontario, KIA OT6, or contact the nearest Statistics Canada Reference Centre listed in this 
° / publication. If more convenient, fax your publications order to (613) 951-1584 or call toll-free 1-800-267-6677 
Ag TIC Uu t ure and use your VISA or MasterCard. Via Internet: order@statcan.ca 


VAT Beer AY OTiie 
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Key 


labour and 


income facts 


Selected charts and analysis 


This section presents charts and analysis featuring one or more of the following sources. For general inquiries, 
contact Joanne Bourdeau at (613) 951-4722; bourjoa@statcan.ca. 


Administrative data 
Small area and administrative data 
Frequency: Annual 


Contact: Customer Services 
(613) 951-9720 


Business surveys 
Annual Survey of Manufactures 
Frequency: Annual 

Contact: Richard Vincent 

(613) 951-4070 


Business Conditions Survey of 
Manufacturing Industries 
Frequency: Quarterly 
Contact: Claude Robillard 
(613) 951-3507 


Census 

Census labour force characteristics 
Frequency: Quinquennial 
Contact: Michel Coté 

(613) 951-6896 


Census income statistics 
Frequency: Quinquennial 
Contact: John Gartley 
(613) 951-6906 


Employment and income 
surveys 

Labour Force Survey 

Frequency: Monthly 


Contact: Marc Lévesque 
(613) 951-2793 


Survey of Employment, Payrolls and 
Hours 

Frequency: Monthly 

Contact: Sylvie Picard 

(613) 951-4090 


Help-wanted Index 
Frequency: Monthly 
Contact: Sylvie Picard 
(613) 951-4090 


Employment Insurance 
Statistics Program 
Frequency: Monthly 
Contact: Sylvie Picard 
(613) 951-4090 


Major wage settlements 

Bureau of Labour Information 
(Human Resources 
Development Canada) 
Frequency: Quarterly 

Contact: (819) 997-3117 

1 800 567-6866 


Labour income 

Frequency: Quarterly 
Contact: Anna MacDonald 
(613) 951-3784 


Survey of Labour and Income Dynamucs 
Frequency: Annual 

Contact: Client Services 

(613) 951-7355 or 

1 888 297-7355 


Survey of Consumer Finances 
Frequency: Annual 

Contact: Client Services 
(613) 951-7355 or 

1 888 297-7355 


Survey of Household Spending 
(replaces Household Facihties and 
Equipment Survey and Family 
Expenditure Survey) 

Frequency: Annual 

Contact: Client Services 

(613) 951-7355 or 

1 888 297-7355 
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General Social Survey 
Education, work and retirement 
Frequency: Occasional 

Contact: Client Services 

(613) 951-5979 


Social and community support 
Frequency: Occasional 
Contact: Client Services 

(613) 951-5979 


Time use 

Frequency: Occasional 
Contact: Client Services 
(613) 951-5979 


Pension surveys 
Pension Plans in Canada Survey 
Prequency: Annual 


Contact: Patricia Schembari 
(613) 951-9502 


Quarterly Survey of Trusteed 
Pension Funds 

Frequency: Quarterly 
Contact: Bob Anderson 
(613) 951-4034 


Special surveys 

Survey of Work Arrangements 
Frequency: Occasional 

Contact: Ernest B. Akyeampong 
(613) 951-4624 


Adult Education and Training Survey 
Frequency: Occasional 

Contact: Client Services 

(613) 951-7355 or 

1 888 297-7355 


Graduate Surveys 
(Postsecondary) 
Frequency: Occasional 
Contact: Bill Magnus 
(613) 951-4577 
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Key labour and income facts 


Supplementary measures of unemployment 


Because no single definition of unemployment is suitable for all purposes, Statistics Canada regularly publishes a set of 
supplementary unemployment measures to illustrate the variety of ways that unemployment can be measured. Some of 
these measures take account of people without work who are not usually included among the unemployed, as well as those 
who are employed but considered “underemployed.” The former group includes “discouraged searchers” (people not 
looking for work because they believe no suitable job is available) and those who are “waiting” (people not looking for work 
because they are awaiting replies from prospective employers, or who are waiting to be recalled to a former job or who have 
jobs lined up to start in more than 4 weeks). The underemployed, on the other hand, are “involuntary part-time workers” 
(those employed part time but who would prefer to work full time). These people may otherwise have been unemployed 
had they not involuntarily taken up part-time work. 


Ri 
R2 


Persons unemployed one year or more (52 weeks and over) as a percentage of the labour force 
Persons unemployed three months or more (12 weeks and over) as a percentage of the labour force 
Adjusted Canadian official unemployment rate (comparable to the U.S. official unemployment rate) 
Official rate 

Official rate plus discouraged searchers 

Official rate plus those waiting for recall, replies and long-term future starts 


Official rate plus underemployment (involuntary part-time) expressed in full-time equivalents (reflects the underused 
portion of involuntary part-time workers) 


Official rate plus discouraged searchers, those waiting for recall, replies and long-term future starts and the underused 
portion of involuntary part-time workers 


Supplementary measures of unemployment and percentage-point difference from the official rate 


1998 1999 
%-point %-point 
Rate difference Rate difference 
% % 

1A -7.2 0.8 -6.8 
3.2 -5.1 2.8 -4.8 
6 -0.7 6.8 -0.8 
8.3 - 7.6 - 
8.8 0.5 8.0 0.4 
9.0 0.7 8.2 0.6 
Wilez 2.9 Oe 25) 
12.0 Sah 10.9 3.3 


Source: Labour Force Survey 
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Longer-term unemployment is higher in 
Newfoundland and Quebec than in the Prairies. 
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Source: Labour Force Survey, 1999 


R2 tracks the official unemployment rate, while 
R1 lags. 
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Key labour and income facts 


R1 shows the proportion of the labour force 
unemployed for one year or more. This rate follows 
a pattern different from that of the official unem- 
ployment rate in that it tends to lag the economic cycle. 
R1 moved from a low of 0.3% of the labour force in 
1976 to a high of 1.4% in 1983. It was only 0.6% in 
1989 and 1990, but rose above 1.4% in 1992, where it 
remained for the next five years. In 1999, it was 0.8%. 


In 1999, Newfoundland (2.1%) and Quebec (1.4%) 
had the highest percentage of the labour force 
unemployed one year or more, while Alberta (0.2%), 
Manitoba (0.4%) and Saskatchewan (0.5%) had the 
lowest. Although Prince Edward Island had one of 
the highest unemployment rates, it ranked among the 
lowest of the provinces with longer-term 
unemployment. 


R2 looks at those unemployed three months or more 
as a proportion of the labour force. This measure 
tends to track the official unemployment rate more 
closely through economic cycles than does R1. In 
1999, it represented about 37% of the unemployment 
rate while R1 represented only about 10%. At 2.8% in 
1999, R2 was approaching its previous low of 2.4% 
(in 1976). 
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Key labour and income facts 


The gap between the official unemployment rate 
and R2 increases during recessions. 
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The gap between the official unemployment rate 
and R3 has increased over time. 
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The gap between the official unemployment rate and 
R2 widens during recessions. The highest gap between 
the two rates was in 1982, when it reached 6.4 
percentage points. This gap gradually declined to a 
low of 4.5 in 1989. It peaked again in 1992 (5.7), and 
then declined more slowly, to 4.8 percentage points in 


L99S). 


The unemployment rate reflects changes in both 
the rate at which persons become unemployed—the 
incidence of unemployment—and the length of time 
they stay unemployed—the duration of unem- 
ployment. Increases in the incidence are responsible 
for the sharp rise in the unemployment rate during the 
onset of recessions, while increases in duration are 
largely responsible for its very slow decline during 
recovery and expansion. This is why the official rate 
rose faster than R2 at the onset of the 1980s and 1990s 
recessions and why it fell more slowly afterward. 


R3 adjusts the Canadian official unemployment rate 
to make it comparable to the U.S. rate. For example, 
the United States distinguishes between “active” and 
“passive” searchers and includes only “active” 
searchers among its unemployed. Its unemployment 
rate does not include persons whose only search 
method was passive, such as looking at advertisements 
in the newspaper or picking up job applications but 
not answering them. The Canadian rate makes no such 
distinction. 

Also removed from the Canadian official rate to 
make it comparable are 15 year-olds, short-term 
future starts (since 1994), and searchers unavailable for 
work because of personal or family responsibilities. 
Added are full-time students looking for full-time 
work, whom the Labour Force Survey officially 
classifies as not in the labour force. 


The gap between the official unemployment rate 
and R3 has increased over time. In the 1970s, the gap 
averaged 0.2 percentage points; in the 1980s, 0.3 
points; and by the 1990s, 0.7 points. 
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Including discouraged workers has a noticeable 
effect on the unemployment rate in Newfoundland. 
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Source: Labour Force Survey, 1999 


R6 is especially high in provinces with much 
seasonal labour. 
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Key labour and income facts 


R5 is the first rate to take into account people not 
usually included among the unemployed: discouraged 
searchers. These are people who wanted work and 
wete available, but who did not look for a job because 
they believed none was to be had. 


Adding discouraged searchers does not make much 
difference to the national rate. In 1999, R5 was about 
half a percentage point higher than the official unem- 
ployment rate. In Newfoundland, however, R5 was 
much higher than the official rate: 4.3 percentage 
points (a rate of 21.2%). In contrast, R5 in Alberta 
was only 0.2 percentage points higher than the official 
unemployment rate in 1999. 


RG includes those considered on the margins of the 
labour force, that is, those who are not searching for 
work but are available and waiting. They are either 
waiting to be recalled by a previous employer, or they 
have applied for a job and are waiting for replies. Also 
included are those who have lined up a job to start in 
five weeks or more. 


Including these people among the unemployed 
increases the 1999 official unemployment rate to 8.2% 
from 7.6%. 


The proportion of the waiting group is higher in 
the eastern provinces, specifically, Newfoundland, 
Prince Edward Island and New Brunswick. This is 
probably because of the seasonal nature of many jobs 
in this region. Almost two-thirds of people with jobs 
to start in more than four weeks and those waiting for 
a recall are seasonal workers or full-time students. 
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Key labour and income facts 


Adding involuntary part-timers to the official unemployment rate increases the rate much more for 


women than for men. 
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Source: Labour Force Survey, 1999 


R7 adds some involuntary part-time workers to the 
official unemployed. However, involuntary part- 
timers who have a second job and work full-time 
hours in total (30 or more) are excluded. A further 
proportion of involuntary part-time workers is 
removed because each of these people is only partially 
used in the labour market. In essence, R7 converts 
involuntary part-time hours to their “full-time 
equivalent.” These adjustments better reflect the 
number of hours of potential labour supply lost to 
underemployment. 
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As a result, R7 was 2.5 percentage points higher 
than the official unemployment rate in 1999. 
Compared with other supplementary measures, the 
demographic profile of R7 differs markedly from that 
of the official unemployment rate because so many 
involuntary part-timers are adult women and youths. 
Not surprisingly, a larger gap exists for women than 
men: 3.6 percentage points in 1999, compared with 
1.4. 
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In 1999, R8 was 3.3 percentage points higher 
than the official unemployment rate. 
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Source: Labour Force Survey 


R8 is about 3.5 times higher for Newfoundland 
than Alberta. 
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Key labour and income facts 


R8 is the most comprehensive, and therefore highest, 
supplementary rate because it includes all groups from 
the preceding three rates. As such, R8 provides a single 
measure of underused labour. Included in this rate 
are discouraged searchers, those waiting for recall or 
replies, long-term future starts and the underused 
portion of involuntary part-timers. With the addition 
of these groups the unemployment rate increased by 
3.7 percentage points in 1998 and 3.3 in 1999, 


In the eastern provinces and British Columbia R8 was 
above average. Newfoundland’s was almost 11 
percentage points higher than its official unem- 
ployment rate. Close to 30% of the potential labour 
resources in Newfoundland were unemployed or 
underused in 1999. At the other end of the spectrum, 
only 8.1% were unemployed or underused in Alberta. 


Charts and text were adapted and updated from 
the Summer 1999 Labour Force Update (Catalogue no. 
71-005-XPB). For more information, contact Jeannine 
Usalcas, Labour Statistics Division, at (613) 951-4720; fax: 
(613) 951-2869; usaljea@statcan.ca. 
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the past 30 years 
Katherine Marshall 


This article examines changes in the source, distribution and level of 
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resulting from the development and maturation of public and private 
pension plans over the past 30 years. It also looks at the long-term 
increase in women’s labour force involvement (including participation, 
earnings and pension coverage) as one of the reasons for the 
reduction of differences between the incomes of elderly women 
and men. 
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Robert D. Anderson 


For millions of Canadians, benefits from pension plans offered by 
many employers or unions will be one of their main sources of 
retirement income. This article situates these pension plans within 
the context of other, better-known, retirement income programs 
and describes the investment strategy these plans follow. 
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Incomes of seniors 
John Myles 


Low income rates among Canadian seniors, measured by the usual 
“relative” standard (persons with adjusted incomes less than 50% of 
the median), are now among the most moderate in the OECD. 
This article uses the Survey of Consumer Finances to review 
1980-to-1996 trends in the level and distribution of income among 
persons aged 65 and over, in the context of the maturation of 
Canada’s earnings-related pension schemes, both public and private. 
(Adapted from an analytical report published by Statistics Canada, 
and by the Canadian Journal on Aging.) 


Income inequality within provinces 
Dimitri Sanga 


This study, which covers the period 1980 to 1998, looks at the 
degree of inequality in the distribution cf market income, total 
income and after-tax income within each province, and compates it 
with the degree of income inequality in other provinces. 
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From the Managing Editor 


@ Perspectives online 


The first monthly online issue of Perspectives appeared 
on the Statistics Canada website October 10, 2000. 
As mentioned here previously, our goal is to 
disseminate analysis of labour and income issues on a 
more timely basis, as well as to further integrate our 
analytical products. In addition to Perspectives’ usual 
content, the “new” version incorporates contents of 
the former Labour Force Update, as well as articles 
produced in other divisions of the Labour and 
Household Surveys Branch (namely, the Income 
Statistics Division and the Special Surveys Division). 


Each online issue includes at least one full-length 
article (with a maximum of three per month). These 
monthly releases will then be reproduced in the 
quarterly print version. Twelve months following 
their initial release, articles will be available free of 
charge in an “Archives” bin, currently under 
development. All articles, since the first issue of 
Perspectives in 1989, will be available in this fully 
seatchable historical bin. 


The online edition also includes some features of 
the quarterly version. For example, “Editor’s Corner” 
(similar to “Forum’) provides any letters to the 
editor, errata, and comments on issues related to 
labour and income. “Key labour and income facts” 
charts the latest available monthly statistics from the 
Labour Force Survey; Employment Insurance; the 


We welcome your views on articles and other items that 
have appeared in Perspectives. Additional insights on the 
data are also welcome, but to be considered for 
publication, communications should be factual and 
analytical. We encourage readers to inform us about their 
cutrent reseatch projects, new publications, data sources, 
and upcoming events relating to labour and income. 
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Help-wanted Index; and the Survey of Employment, 
Earnings and Hours, and provides links to the 
“Canadian statistics” page on the Statistics Canada 
website. The print version of “Key labour and income 
facts” remains unchanged. 


“More news” is similar to “What’s new?” in that it 
announces recently released data, research and 
products related to labour and income, as well as 
selected upcoming conferences and special events. 
Finally, we have included links to various guides and 
manuals, such as the Labour Market and Income Data 
Guide and the Guide to the Labour Force Survey. Users 
can find these links under “Survey information.” In 
short, the online version of Perspectives is your entry 
point to Statistics Canada’s wealth of information on 
labour and income. 


We hope you will find the monthly issue timely, 
informative and useful. Perspectives can be accessed from 
the “In depth” bin on the main Statistics Canada home 
page (www.statcan.ca). In addition to the regular 
contacts listed in the publication, users can reach us 
directly at perspectives@statcan.ca. As always, we 
welcome your comments and suggestions. 


Henry Pold 
Managing Editor 
E-mail: henry.pold@statcan.ca 


Statistics Canada reserves the right to select and edit 
items for publication. Correspondence, in either official 
language, should be addressed to Managing Editor, 
Perspectives on Labour and Income, 9th floor, Jean Talon 
Building, Statistics Canada, Ottawa K1A OT6. Fax (613) 
951-4179; e-mail: perspectives@statcan.ca. 
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p> target areas for future studies on occupational mortality risks among women 
and men 
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research projects! 
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In this issue 


Mi Incomes of younger retired 
women: the past 30 years Papa 


Younger retired Canadians have become more 
reliant on pension income. In 1971, the Canada 
and Quebec Pension Plans and private pensions 
provided only 14% of total income for women 
aged 65 to 69 and 19% for men. By 1997, income 
from these sources had increased to 36% and 
46%, respectively. 


M Public and private pension income has helped raise 
the relative income of 65-to-69 year-old women— 
from 41% of men’s in 1971 to 61% in 1997. 


M The main source of income received by younger 
retired women in 1997 (34%) was still the 
combined Old Age Security (OAS) and 
Guaranteed Income Supplement (GIS). For men, 
the OAS/GIS represented only 19% of their 


income. 


M Women’s retirement pension income has risen 
because of their increased labour force attachment. 
Yet, although their years of service, earnings, and 
participation in pension plans have become 
increasingly similar to men’s, considerable 
differences persist. 


M Women still spend, on average, more time per 
week than men on unpaid work: 38 hours 
versus 22 for those aged 35 to 44. This naturally 
affects the time they have available for paid work 
(27 hours versus 43 for men in this age group) 
and, ultimately, their current and retirement 
incomes. 
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M In for the long term: pension 
plans offered by employers _... p. 18 


M Over 5 million Canadian employees belonged to 
an employer- or union-sponsored pension plan in 
1998. The total assets of these plans, also known 
as registered pension plans (RPP), exceeded $644 
billion, much more than those of the public Canada 
and Quebec Pension Plans and individual registered 
retirement savings plans combined. 


M One form of RPP, the “trusteed pension fund,” 
has had great success investing contributions in the 
stock and bond markets. Investment income from 
these sources grew from $1.6 billion in 1976 to 
$20.5 billion in 1998, a more than 12-fold increase. 
The income from these investments now far 
exceeds the combined value of employer and 
employee contributions. 


M™ ‘Trusteed pension fund managers also buy and sell 
stocks. The industry as a whole has shown a net 
profit from these transactions for many years, and 
since 1990 the amounts have grown significantly, 
reaching $23.5 billion in 1998. 


@ Fund managers are legally obliged to ensure benefits 
for future retirees. The asset mix and investment 
strategies they adopted in the 1990s virtually 
guarantee that this obligation will be met. 


Mi Incomes of seniors pes 


M During the 1980s, average real incomes among 
the population aged 65 and over increased 10%, a 
gain that went largely to seniors at the lower end 
of the income distribution. 
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Highlights 


Among the one-fifth of seniors with the lowest 
incomes, disposable income rose 31% between 
1980 and 1990, compared with only 1% among 
the one-fifth of seniors with the highest incomes. 


For seniors at the lowest income level, the changes 
were a direct result of higher benefits from three 
income sources: Old Age Security, the Guaranteed 
Income Supplement and the Canada and Quebec 
Pension Plans (C/QPP). For most seniors, the 
greatest source of income growth in the 1980s 
was C/QPP benefits, followed by private pension 
income. 


The C/QPP was introduced in 1966, but it was 
not until 1976 that the first people to receive full 
benefits reached age 65. At the outset of the 
1980s, only the youngest seniors qualified for full 
benefits. This changed over the decade, and by 
the early 1990s retirement incomes showed the 
full effect of this income source. 


In 1980, 40% of seniors were in the lowest income 
group, compared with 20% of all Canadians. By 
1995, their proportion in this category had fallen 
to 17%. 


M Income inequality within 


provinces Re oy a) 


In 1998, for every dollar of market income (income 
before taxes and government transfers) for the 
20% of economic families with the lowest incomes, 
the 20% with the highest incomes had, on average, 
$14.50. When the comparison is based on after- 
tax income, the inequality ratio was only $5.40. 


At both the national and provincial level, the 
inequality ratio was highest for market income and 
lowest for after-tax income for every year between 


1980 and 1998. 


In 1998, Prince Edward Island had the smallest 
inequality ratio for after-tax income, while Alberta 
had the largest. 


From 1980 to 1998, the gap between the province 
with the lowest ratio for total income (income 
before taxes but after government transfers) and 
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the one with the highest grew from 1.40 to 2.20, 
while the gap for after-tax income edged up from 
1.10 to 1.90. 


Inequalities in market income tended to increase. 
The other two income measures reveal a similar 
tendency—though on a smaller scale—for the 
majority of provinces. 


@ What’s new? vs p. 39 


@ Just released 


Women in Canada 2000 
Market Research Handbook 


Social Policy Simulation Database and Model: 
Version 8.0 


Registered apprenticeship training, 1998 


Pilot Survey of Information Technology 
Occupations, 2000 


Economic Overview of Farm Incomes 
Aquaculture statistics, 1999 (preliminary) 
Federal electoral districts 

Family Income 

Seniors Income 

Neighbourhood Income and Demographics 
Labour Force Income Profile 

Economic Dependency Profile 

Postal Area Profiles, 1998 

RRSP Contributors 

Canadian Taxfilers 


“An ovetview of average wages and wage 


distributions in the late 1990s” Labour Force Update 


“New hirings and permanent separations, 1999” 
Labour Force Update 


Employment Insurance data 
Spending Patterns in Canada, 1998 


Pension Plans in Canada: Statistical Highlights and Key 
Tables, January 1, 1999 


Pension Coverage and Retirement Savings of Young and 
Prime-aged Workers in Canada: 1986-1997 


User Guide to 1996 Census Income Data 


Should the Low Income Cutoffs be Updated?_A Summary 
of Feedback on Statistics Canada’s Discussion Paper 
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Some of the topics in upcoming issues 


M Year-end review 

A wrap-up of changes and trends in the labour market in 2000. This popular annual feature makes its return 
to Perspectives in the January online issue. 

m Adjusting family incomes for family size and characteristics 

This article applies equivalence scales to after-tax family income data for the 1980s and 1990s to explore the 
question, “what effect do family size and composition have on economic well-being and what are the 
related trends?” 

m Labour force participation: cross-sectional and longitudinal perspectives 

This article looks at the demographic and economic factors that will affect public pension plans over the 
coming years. It shows how the 1990s labour market deviated from those of previous decades, and considers 
whether these changes are likely to persist. Some longitudinal data are available to test hypotheses usually 
subjected to synthetic cohort analysis. 

m Economic integration of recent immigrants 

Using the Census of Population, supplemented by the longitudinal Immigration Database, this article 
compares the employment rates, education-to-occupation match rates and employment incomes of recent 
immigrants and Canadian-born university graduates. 


m Recent trends in rural employment 


This article provides a regional comparison of recent labour market trends in rural areas. To put the trends 
into a broader context, the cross-sectional labour market characteristics of these areas are also presented. 
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Incomes of younger retired 


women: the past 30 years 


Katherine Marshall 


ike many OECD countries, Canada is going 

through a demographic transition. With rising 

life expectancy and lower fertility and net 
migration rates, the proportion of the population in 
older age groups continues to grow. The trend 
toward earlier retirement, coupled with increased life 
expectancy, has greatly extended the period of retire- 
ment, making the issue of pre-retirement financial plan- 
ning more crucial than ever. 


These trends have put increased financial pressure 
on public retirement-income security programs. 
Concern over these programs has led to a fundamen- 
tal change in social policy regarding retirement, in 
which the role of government is being reduced and 
the responsibility for the provision of retirement 
income gradually transferred to the individual. This 
view of retirement encourages people to become 
mote self-reliant through employer-sponsored pen- 
sion plans, tax-sheltered investment accounts, and other 
investments. This raises concerns for elderly women 
who, compared with men, have traditionally had lower 
average incomes and have relied heavily on income 
from universal old-age transfer payments. 


Furthermore, the ability to become “self-reliant” 
assumes strong labour force attachment and sufficient 
earnings prior to retirement, as most pension plan 
benefits are dependent on previous earnings and length 
of service, and contributions to tax-sheltered invest- 
ment plans depend largely on how much a person can 
afford to set aside. Even though the labour force 
experiences of women and men are more similar 
today, considerable differences persist—differences 
attributable to women’s primary role in caring for the 
household. As a consequence, it can be assumed that 
most women will have lower non-government retire- 
ment income than men. 


Katherine Marshall is with the Labour and Household Surveys 
Analysis Division. She can be reached at (613) 951-6890 or 
marskat@statcan.ca. 


This article examines the extent of change in the 
source, distribution and level of individual incomes of 
younger retired women (and men) that has resulted 
from the development and maturation of public and 
private pension plans. The younger retired (aged 65 to 
69) are examined, since they represent the most 
recently retired and therefore the most affected by 
relatively recent changes to pension plan benefits and 
other determinants of retirement income. As the eld- 
etly of the future, their initial retirement incomes are 
likely to persist.' In other words, 65-to-69 year-olds 
can jbesviewedeas, the flowsinto, the stock. ot 
retired persons. Trends in the incomes of this age group 
are, therefore, somewhat predictive of trends in the 
future incomes of the population aged 65 and over. 


The article also examines the long-term change in 
women’s labour force involvement (including partici- 
pation, earnings and pension coverage) as one of the 
reasons for the reduction of differences between the 
incomes of elderly women and men. As well, it dis- 
cusses how both future labour market changes for 
women and cutrent social roles may eventually affect 
women’s retirement income. 


This study analyzes the incomes of individuals and, 
with the exception of the section on low incomes, 
makes no reference to the incomes of the people with 
whom they may live. For those who live in families, 
individual incomes are not indicative of their standard 
of living or economic well-being, since that is a func- 
tion of family income (that is, the sum of individual 
incomes of those who make up the family). 


Individual incomes are used here to show how past 
trends have influenced the relative incomes of indi- 
vidual men and women aged 65 to 69, and how the 
incomes of those in this age group will influence the 
relative incomes of older age groups as the former 
continue to age. Individual incomes of persons aged 
65 to 69 tend to be stable over time. Family incomes 
ate unstable. The death of a spouse, particularly the 
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Incomes of younger retired women: the past 30 years 


one with the higher income, will often have a dramatic 
effect on the surviving spouse’s standard of living. But 
it will not lower that person’s individual income. (In 
cases of retirement income sources with survivot’s 
benefits, it may even increase it.) This means, for 
example, that a woman’s income at age 65 to 69 is 
indicative of her income many years later when, given 
the differences in life expectancy between men and 
women, the probability of widowhood is much 
greater and a decline in standard of living may occur. 


Overview of income sources 


The income of elderly Canadians is derived mainly 
from three broad sources, often described as tiered: 


First tier: OAS and GIS 
Introduced in 1952, Old Age Security (OAS), in con- 
junction with the Guaranteed Income Supplement 
(GIS), is a government income security program 
designed to provide a basic guaranteed income to all 
Canadians. It is available to all citizens aged 65 and 
over who meet certain residency requirements, regard- 
less of past labour force involvement. OAS provides 
a monthly flat-rate benefit fully indexed to the Con- 
sumer Price Index. The benefits began being taxed in 
1989 (Myles, 2000); since then, persons with higher 
incomes have had to repay all or part of this income.’ 


The GIS, which began in 1967, is an income-tested 
supplement intended for those 65 and over with low 
income levels, which includes many who rely almost 
solely on OAS. A Spouse’s Allowance was introduced 
in 1975 as another income supplement for those with 
limited income.’ Neither of these government sup- 
plements is taxable and neither requires previous con- 
tributions. Provincial governments also provide 
supplemental income programs for elderly persons 
with low income, although these are small relative to 
the programs just described. 


Second tier: C/QPP* 
Since 1966, these government-sponsored social insur- 
ance plans have been aimed at providing workers with 
a certain level (roughly 25%) of previous earnings, up 
to a ceiling,’ after retirement. The plans provide man- 
datory coverage for all workers aged 18 and over, 
regardless of status (for example, full-time, part-time, 
employees or self-employed workers), and both 
employees and employers are required to contribute.° 
Benefits are available to anyone aged 60 or over who 
has worked and contributed to the Canada and 
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Quebec Pension Plans (C/QPP),’ but the amount 
depends on the contributory period and annual aver- 
age earnings during that period. 


Third tier: Private savings 
Employer-sponsored registered pension plans (RPP), 
also known as “private” pension plans to distinguish 
them from the C/QPP, have existed since the late 
1800s but became widespread after the Second World 
War. They are provided to workers by some employ- 
ers and unions and are designed to replace a propor- 
tion of previous earnings after retirement. Most RPPs 
require both the employee and employer to make con- 
tributions. Benefit rates are usually calculated as a fixed 
percentage of earnings for each year of service, and 
the formula is meant to replace approximately 60% to 
70% of previous earnings for those with many years 
of service (Statistics Canada, 1996).° 


Registered retirement savings plans (RRSP), intro- 
duced in 1957, were designed to provide individual 
workers with a tax incentive to save for retirement. 
The annual maximum workers could save has changed 
several times since 1957, but throughout the years the 
ceiling for those with RPPs has been lower than for 
those without. Since 1991, the plan has allowed tax- 
payers to contribute up to 18% of their annual earned 
income, and then to defer paying tax on the amount 
contributed and on any interest or capital gains earned. 


Income 


Source of income has altered 

for the elderly 
The enhancement and maturation of public and pri- 
vate pension plans in Canada have resulted in changes 
to the type of income young retirees have received 
over the past 30 years. Although the incidence rate for 
receiving pension benefits has increased for both sexes, 
the rate for women, because of their relatively low 
involvement in the labour force, has been consistently 
lower than men’s. For example, in 1992, after the 
C/OPP had been’ in’ existefice tor 25 years, 090 of 
men aged 65 to 69 were receiving retirement benefits 
from the plans, compared with only 66% of women 
(Chart A). However, because these plans are compul- 
sory, and women’s labour force participation has been 
increasing, the incidence rate for C/QPP benefits 
reached 76% for women in 1997 (up 10 percentage 
points). The rate for men increased to 91% (up 2 
points). 
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Chart A: Despite improvements, proportionately fewer women receive pension benefits. 
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* Includes RPP benefits and/or RRSP annuities. 


By 1997, some 50% of men and 
25% of women aged 65 to 69 
were receiving some income from 
a ptivate pension.” The proportion 
has increased for both sexes since 
1971, but in contrast to the experi- 
ence with the C/QPP, the differ- 
ence between the two has not yet 
narrowed. One of the reasons for 
this may be the exclusion of most 
part-time workers (who are pre- 
dominantly women) from RPPs 
until the 1980s (Statistics Canada, 
1996). 


... as has the distribution 
The increasing incidence of receiv- 
ing second- and third-tier type 
income (public and private pen- 
sions) has changed both the distri- 
bution of income sources and the 
total income for the recently retired 
(Table 1). Again, the effect of pen- 
sion income has been more strik- 
ing for men than for women. By 
1997, private pension income had 


Table 1: Total income* by source 
(OEE LLL ELE LLL LEAL LD 


Men 65 to 69 Women 65 to 69 


1971 1981 1991 ° 1997 1971 TOSI OOOO 


Total 
OAS/GIS 
CORE 
Private pension 
Investment income 
Employment 
Other transfers 
1997$ 


Average income 
(after tax) 22,000 24,000 24,600 23,300 8,900 12,800 14,300 14,200 


Income ratio 
(women/men) 


i EEE ESE 


Source: Survey of Consumer Finances 
* Based on before-tax income. 


** Published data for 1971 collapse employment and other transfer income; this 
study has estimated the likely breakdown based on past trends. 
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become the main source of income for men aged 65 
to 69 and represented 26% of the total, up from 16% 
in 1971. Private pension income for women repre- 
sented just 14% of the total, only slightly more than it 
had in 1971 (12%). 


On the other hand, whereas C/QPP income was 
almost non-existent in 1971, it had come to represent 
one-fifth of income for both women and men by 
1997. And, although reduced from 51% in 1971 to 
34% in 1997, OAS/GIS remained women’s main 
soutce of income. Equally noteworthy is men’s 
decreased reliance on employment income, which had 
provided over one-third in 1971 but was down to 
one-fifth in 1997, reflecting declining labour force 
participation for this group. 


The proportional increases in both private and pub- 
lic pension income have also helped to raise the total 
average income of women aged 65 to 69, from 
$12,800 in 1981 (in 1997 dollars) to $14,200 in 1997. 
The increased pension income for men has helped to 
offset the large decrease in employment income, 
though not enough to prevent a slight drop in their 
total average income from $24,000 in 1981 to $23,300 
in 1997. Overall, women’s income levels have moved 
toward those of men. For example, in 1971 women 
aged 65 to 69 received 41% of men’s income; by 1981, 
the percentage had increased to 53% and by 1997, it 
reached 61%. 

Living in low income 
The narrowing of the income gap is reflected in the 
changing percentages of women and men with low 
incomes. Low income ts based on family income rather 
than on zndividual income (studied everywhere else in 
this article). The incidence of low income is, therefore, 
a function not just of individual income, but, for per- 
sons living in families, of their combined (that is, fam- 
ily) income. In any case, in 1980 some 39% of women 
aged 65 to 69 were living in low income; that is, their 
after-tax family income was less than 50% of the 
median adjusted’? income of all families and 
unattached individuals regardless of age. This rate had 
decreased to 9% by 1997 (Chart B). Although the 
incidence of low income dropped for men aged 65 to 


69 as well, the change was much smaller: from 
1 eo *tO. 5/0: 
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Chart B: The incidence of low 
income* has dropped considerably 
for women aged 65 to 69. 
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Source: Survey of Consumer Finances 
* Based on low income measures (one-half of median 
adjusted family income). 


In short, the proportion of younger retired persons 
receiving public and private pension benefits has 
increased steadily since these income programs were 
introduced. Furthermore, these sources have come to 
represent a larger proportion of total income. How- 
ever, the percentage receiving these pensions and the 
average annual amounts received have been consist- 
ently lower for women than for men. These differ- 
ences narrowed somewhat during the late 1980s and 
the 1990s—a direct result of women’s increasing 
involvement in the labour market. But what was the 
degree of labour force attachment of the women who 
retired during this period, and how does it compare 
with that of older and younger generations? 


Labour force attachment 


Participation rates converge 
One method of examining the previous labour force 
attachment of several generations of younger retired 
women is to look at the employment behaviour of 
women over the years. For example, women who 
were aged 65 to 69 in 1999 would have been in their 
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pte-retirement years in 1984, when 
they were between 50 and 54. 
According to this form of analysis, 
54% of women aged 65 to 69 in 
1999 were in the labour force in 
their early fifties (Chart C). This 
compares with a participation rate 
of 89% for men aged 50 to 54 in 
1984. Fifteen years earlier (1969), 
only 39% of women aged 50 to 54 
were in the labour force; by 1999, 
a full 71% of this age group were 
participating. An opposite trend is 
revealed for men: whereas a full 
95% aged 50 to 54 were in the 
labour force in 1969, only 86% of 
men in their early fifties were par- 


ticipating by 1999. 


So, too, have full-time employ- 
ment rates (in this study, full-time 
employment expressed as a pro- 
portion of the population in the 
same age group) dropped for men 
aged 50 to 54 and increased for 
women. That being said, men have 
consistently been more likely than 
women to work full time. As of 
1999, their full-time employment 
rate was still considerably higher 
than women’s: 77% versus 50%. 


Women’s participation now 
high throughout life cycle 
Although a majority of women 
may now be participating in the 
labour force a decade before the 
traditional age of retirement, 
pension eligibility and earnings- 
replacement rates are generally 
dependent on lifetime years of 
service. A common pattern for 
women of earlier generations was 
to withdraw from the labour force 
through the child-rearing years, and 
then return to work once their chil- 
dren had grown up. Cohort analy- 
sis as a proxy for lifetime labour 
force participation rates confirms 
that rates have tended to rise as 
women age.'! For almost all groups 
examined, labour force participa- 
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Chart C: Labour force participation is converging for 
women and men aged 50 to 54.* 
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Source: Labour Force Survey 


* For the years 1969 to 1971 the age category is 45 to 54. 
** Employed full time divided by the population. Data for hours of work prior to 
1976 have a high percentage of missing values. 


tion was lowest when the women 
were in their early thirties and high- 
est when they were in their early 
fifties (Chart D). 


Not only is the pre-retirement 
participation rate higher for the 
cohort born soon after World War 
II, but so too are the early and 


RE AS, 


Chart D: Labour force participation patterns of 
women have changed dramatically. 
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mid-career rates of women from more recent genera- 
tions. For example, only 39% of women born 
between 1925 and 1929 were participating in the 
labour force in their early forties, compared with 81% 
of women born between 1955 and 1959. Women 
today tend to have high labour force participation rates 
throughout their adult lives. For the women who 
retired in the late 1990s, labour force participation was 
strong only at the end of their working lives. 


Earnings converge as well 


Pension benefits are a function of both the number of 
yeats in which someone contributed to the plan and 
the earnings during the years when contributions were 
made. The data in the previous section suggest a steady 
increase in the number of years that women are 
potential contributors to pension plans, compared 
with a slight decline for men. This section looks at the 
earnings of women and men. 


For a number of reasons not addressed here, 
women have consistently earned less than men. How- 
ever, similar to the trend for labour force participa- 
tion rates, the earnings gap between women and men 
narrowed over 30 years. In 1967, earnings of women 
working full year full time were 58% of men’s, but 
had increased to 72% by 1997 (Chart E). Also, as seen 
earlier, not only do younger women now have higher- 


than-ever participation rates, but they have also made 
the largest gains in earned income relative to men’s. 
For example, in the late 1990s women aged 25 to 34 
working full year full time had earnings close to 80% 
of their male counterparts’. That said, full-time work- 
ing women who retired in the late 1990s—the key 
interest group—were earning only around 60% of 
men’s earnings during their pre-retirement years (aged 
45 to 54 in the early 1980s). 


Women’s participation in 
ptivate pensions increasing 

In terms of average individual retirement incomes, the 
amount from pension schemes is a function of three 
variables: years of contribution, level of earnings while 
contributing, and the probability of having contrib- 
uted at all. The third variable does not play a role in 
the case of the C/QPP, since coverage is effectively 
universal. However, private pensions are less inclusive, 
so the proportions of men and women participating 
in a private pension plan will have a bearing on the 
level (and composition) of average retirement incomes 
measured over the entire population. 


More women now belong to an RPP, for two main 
reasons: their labour force participation has increased, 
and so too has their access to this benefit. In 1983, 
some 36% of women in paid jobs were members of 


Chart E: Women's average earnings still lag men's. 
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an RPP. This rate had increased to 39% by 1998 
(Table 2). The employee coverage rate for women has 
grown largely because of revised legislation that has 
required employers with RPPs to include part-time 
workers. In contrast, the coverage rate for men 
dropped from 52% in 1983 to 42% in 1998. This can 
be attributed primarily to the proportional employ- 
ment decreases in areas such as manufacturing and the 
public sector, industries that are more likely than 
others to offer RPPs. 


Table 2: RPP coverage and RRSP 
contributions 


Employees 
covered 
by an RPP 


Taxfilers under age 65 who 
contributed to an RRSP, 
and median contribution 


Men Women 
% 


1983 
1985 
1987 
1989 
1991 
1993 
1995 
1997 
1998 


Sources: Census of Trusteed Pension Funds; Small Area 
and Administrative Data Division 


In the long term, retired women may be almost as 
likely as men to receive a pension from an RPP. 
However, given the differential earnings of women 
and men, the level of benefits will not be the same. 
This is because over 70% of all RPP members belong 
to plans that calculate pension benefits as a percentage 
of previous earnings. For the vast majority of these 
members, pensions are accrued at 2% for each year of 
setvice. That is, average annual pensions will equal 2% 
of earnings multiplied by the number of years of par- 
ticipation in the plan. 


With regard to RRSPs, approximately 3 out of 10 
women and 4 out of 10 men were making contribu- 
tions by the end of the 1990s, with women putting 
away roughly two-thirds of men’s savings ($2,000 
versus $2,900 in 1998). As with RPP coverage, 


women’s lower contribution rates and amounts have 
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been influenced by lower labour force participation 
rates and lower average earnings.'* However, some 
women may benefit from RRSP rules allowing contri- 
butions to be made on behalf of lower earning spouses 
and claimed as tax deductions by the earners them- 
selves.’ Although RRSP participation rates can be a 
useful indicator of retirement planning, lifetime accu- 
mulation levels are more important, albeit not currently 
known." 


Income, labour force attachment 
and social roles 


For many of the key factors associated with pension 
benefits—number of years of labour force participa- 
tion, level of earnings, and pension plan coverage— 
the experiences of women and men are becoming 
more similar. This confirms the sense that traditional 
roles of husband-as-breadwinner and wife-as-home- 
maker have been converging. Recent time-use data 
show that although work roles still tend to follow these 
lines, women, on average, are increasing their time 
spent on paid work, and men are increasing their time 
spent on housework, childcare and other unpaid work. 
However, despite a “blending” of the roles, women 
still carry most household and family responsibilities 
(Table 3), and this affects the time they have available 
for paid work, and ultimately, their economic success: 
“Even where women work outside the home, they 
generally carry the major responsibility for home and 
family. This has an impact on their career advance- 
ment and their earning capacity” (Townson, 1995). 
Therefore, given the continuing role distinction, it is 


Table 3: Average work hours per week 


Age Total Paid Unpaid* 


15 to 24 Men 31 22 
Women 34 18 


35 to 44 Men 43 
Women 27 


55 to 64 Men 23 
Women ie 


Source: General Social Survey, 1998 
* Comprises household work, shopping, childcare, 
social support and volunteer activities. 
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unlikely that women’s and men’s labour force attach- 
ment will match in the near future. This means retire- 
ment incomes will continue to differ as well, since the 
ability to save depends on level of earnings. Further- 
more, pension benefits are dependent on total years 
of service and previous earnings; even though some 
RPPs take into account women’s role in family respon- 
sibilities,’ most do not. 


Conclusion 


Younger retired Canadians are becoming mote reliant 
on pension income and personal savings. For exam- 
ple, income from the Canada and Quebec Pension 
Plans and private pensions represented only 14% of 
total income for women aged 65 to 69 in 1971, and 
19% for men. By 1997, the income from these sources 
had increased to 36% and 46%, respectively. How- 
ever, despite some narrowing of the difference in the 
late 1980s and the 1990s, the percentage of women 
receiving pensions and the average amounts received 
remain considerably lower than those of men. 


The narrowing of the difference between women’s 
and men’s retirement income in the late 1990s can be 
attributed partly to the greater lifetime labour force 
attachment of recently retired women. The income 
difference will most likely continue to diminish in the 
future because of the even stronger labour force 
involvement of young women today. However, given 
that women are still predominantly responsible for 
most household and family work, it would be unreal- 
istic to expect their lifetime attachment to equal that of 
men, at least. for,some time. Cherefore, it is.also 
unlikely that women’s and men’s retirement income 
will converge completely. 
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@ Notes 


1 The extent to which initial retirement incomes persist is 
largely a function of source of income. Indexed pension 
plans (public or private) will preserve the purchasing power 
of income received at age 65 to 69, as will indexed govern- 
ment transfer payments. The value of private pension plans 
with fixed benefits will be eroded by inflation. Investment 
income, to the extent that it comes from interest payments, 
will tend to vary according to the prevailing interest rate. 


2 More recently, the amount paid under OAS in any one 
year is based on the previous year’s income. This has the 
same general effect as taxing the benefit after it is received. 


3 This is available to persons 60 to 64 who are married to 
GIS recipients (or widow|er]s of former recipients). 


4 The Quebec Pension Plan is administered by the proy- 
ince of Quebec but is viewed in this article as identical to the 
Canada Pension Plan, which operates in the other nine 
provinces and the three territories. 


5 The ceiling is based on an estimate of average annual 
earnings and is updated regularly. 


6 The self-employed must pay both the employee and 
employer share of C/QPP contributions. 


7 In order to be eligible for benefits, the CPP requires at 
least one payment, while the QPP requires contributions for 
a minimum of one year. 


8 In many cases, employer-sponsored pension plans have 
been “integrated” with the Canada and Quebec Pension 
Plans so that the earnings replacement ratio (say, 50%) is 
achieved through a combination of the plans’ respective 
benefits. 


9 Some women may have been receiving survivor’s 
benefits, although the incidence of this was probably low for 
the 65-to-69 year group. 


10 Income was adjusted for family size only. 


11 Cohort analysis of cross-sectional data enables estima- 
tions of lifelong participation rates; however, it cannot tell 
about the movement of women into and out of the labour 
force, which is an important element when determining total 
years of service. Longitudinal data are needed to know the 
number and duration of work interruptions for women over 
the past 30 years. 
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12 While women as a group are less likely to contribute to 
an RRSP than men, this reflects the higher earnings of men. 
For both men and women, the higher the income the higher 
the RRSP participation rate. When disaggregated by income, 
at each income level women are more likely than men to be 
RRSP participants (Statistics Canada, 1999). 


13 The practice of making spousal contributions is not 
widespread. In 1989, only 3.4% of RRSP contributors made 
some of all of their contribution in their spouses’ names; 
98% of these contributors were husbands (Frenken, 1991). 


14 The 1999 Survey of Financial Security, to be released in 
December 2000, should provide important information on 
total RRSP savings. This survey will also provide the first 
review since 1984 of the amounts invested outside RRSPs 
and of the value of non-financial assets such as dwellings, 
both of which are important in the determination of 
economic well-being in retirement years. 


15 The federal public service pension plan allows employees 
to take up to five years off for the “care and nurturing” of 
preschool-aged children; employees are then able to “buy 
back” these pensionable years of service when they return to 
work. The buy-back option is also available for other kinds 
of extended leave. 
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In for the long term: pension 


plans offered by employers 


Robert D. Anderson 


ost people are familiar with some aspects of 

| \ | Canada’s retirement income programs. The 

federal and Quebec governments are respon- 

sible for the Canada and Quebec Pension Plans 

(C/QPP), and the choices that the responsible minis- 

ters make are subject to legislative and public 

debate. Registered retirement savings plans (RRSP) are 

another well-known element of retirement 
planning. 


People are less familiar with another form of 
retirement saving—the pension plans offered by many 
employers or unions—yet for millions of Canadians, 
benefits from these plans will be one of their main 
sources of retirement income. Money in these plans is 
invested in a wide range of financial and capital mar- 
kets to ensure that benefits will be available to future 
retirees. 


This article situates these pension plans within the 
context of the other major retirement income 
programs, and describes the investment strategy these 
plans follow. 


Pension plans offered by employers or unions are 
frequently referred to as “private” pension plans to 
distinguish them from the public C/QPP (Figure). 
They are also called registered pension plans (RPP), as 
they must be registered with the Canada Customs and 
Revenue Agency (CCRA) and one of the pension 
supervisory authorities. These plans are provided by 
employers or unions in both the public and private 
sectors. 


Relative importance of the programs 


Two different pictures of the relative importance of 
the programs emerge, depending on whether they are 
viewed in terms of number of contributors, or value 
of assets' (Chart A). In terms of contributors, the public 


Robert D. Anderson is with the Income Statistics Division. He 
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Figure: Retirement income programs 


Employers/ 
unions 
(private plans) 


Government 
(public plans) 
OAS, GIS 
and SA* 
C/QPP** 


Provincial 
low income 
supplements 


Individuals 
RRSPtt 


* Old Age Security, Guaranteed 
Income Supplement and Spouse’s 
Allowance 


** Canada/Quebec Pension Plans 
t Registered pension plans 


t Registered retirement savings 
plans 


plans (C/QPP) are by far the largest, with 13.7 million 
persons having contributed in 1998. Public plans are 
compulsory for employed workers. Contributors to 
RRSPs numbered about 6.1 million, showing the 
popularity of these widely available retirement plan- 
ning products. Finally, over 5 million persons were 
covered by RPPs. 


When programs ate viewed in terms of assets accu- 
mulated, however, another picture of their relative 
importance appears. The C/QPP—with the most 
contributors—had assets of under $50 billion at the 
end of 1998, the least of the three programs. Assets 
accumulated in RRSPs amounted to $241 billion, and 
those in registered pension plans—with the fewest 
contributors—treached $644 billion. 
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arrangements administered by the federal and some 


Chart A: Public plans have the most provincial governments. They cover most federal pub- 
contributors; RPPs have the most assets. lic servants, the RCMP and the military. Insurance com- 
pany contracts and Government of Canada annuities 
Millions $ (billions) are also used by some RPPs, although these amounts 
16 700 7 are relatively small. What all registered pension plans 
- Contributors 600 Assets have in common is their tax treatment by the CCRA: 
L money going into the plans is not taxed, but benefits 
5001) paid out are. The plans differ with respect to their 
| 400 | funding arrangement, their terms and conditions, and 

j their investment of funds. 

300 

i lawn A funding arrangement is defined through a legal 
r document outlining the obligation of the funding 
L 100 | agency (for example, trust company or insurance com- 
by pany) with respect to the pension plan. The instruments 


RPP RRSP C/QPP © RPP RRSP C/QPP are registered with the appropriate pension authority 
and/or the CCRA. The terms of the plan specify, 
among other conditions, who is eligible or required to 
join the plan and who must pay contributions, what 


Source: Census of Trusteed Pension Funds, 1998 


Beene edeciaccere. inicrencedal 38°ontoriR BPsarid benefits are paid out and under what conditions, and 
200% for RRSPs over the 1988-to-1998 period. In HOw the funds’ assets may be invested. 

contrast, the combined assets in the C/QPP declined Like the C/QPP, many (though not all) RPPs 

(Table). require contributions from employees. “Contributory” 

plans cover about 73% of total RPP membership, 

Funding arrangements including virtually all members of public sector plans. 


Non-contributory plans are offered almost exclusively 


The funds in RPPs are most commonly managed 
by private sector employers. 


through a trust arrangement. Most of the remaining 
monies in these plans are held in consolidated revenue 


Table: Accumulated assets in retirement income programs, at December 31 


1988 1990 Wee 1994 1996 1998 


$ % $ % $ % $ % $ % $ % 
(billions) (billions) (billions) (billions) (billions) (billions) 


402.1 100.0 489.2 100.0 588.5 100.0 691.1 100.0 803.5 100.0 935.0 100.0 

50:8e 12-6 BO) WA 56.9 S)0/ 54.4 7.9 Silo 6.4 49.4 5.3 

270.8 67.3 66.3 65.3 Goro 65.7 68.9 

Trusteed 156.1 38.8 40.5 42.1 43.7 46.9 
Government 86:3) F225 95.0 19.4 ; 17.6 17.0 4 i r= 


Other* 28.3 TA) 31.1 6.4 : : ; 5.8 : 5.0 F 4.9 


RRSP** 80.5 20.0 110.1 ZOnD : 26.6 Pal $8) 25.8 


Source: Census of Trusteed Pension Funds 

Note: Dollar values are not adjusted for inflation. 

* Insurance company contracts and Government of Canada annuities. 
** Reserves in self-administered RRSPs are not included. 
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In for the long term: pension plans offered by employers 


Fund investments 


The assets of funds governed by a 
trust agreement (called “trusteed 
pension funds”) are invested in the 
financial and capital markets. Until 
recently,’ the funds in consolidated 
revenue atrangements were not: 
employee contributions were part 
of general tax revenues and were 
not invested or set aside for future 
benefit pay-outs. 


The remainder of this article 
focuses on trusteed pension funds, 
which represent 68% of all RPP 
assets. It is these funds that are 
invested in the financial and capital 
markets. Their growth explains 
most of the increase in the total 
value of RPPs. 


The assets available from 
trusteed pension funds for invest- 
ment in the financial markets 
topped $438 billion in 1998. These 
funds have various sources of rev- 
enue in addition to employee and 
employer contributions: investment 
income from bond interest and 
stock dividends; profits from the 
sale of securities (stocks and other 
forms of equity investment); and 
real estate, mortgage and short- 
term investments. The importance 
of some of these sources has 
changed dramatically over time, 
reflecting varying economic forces 
and funding strategies (Chart B). 


Perhaps the most notable change 
overt the last two decades was the 
decline in the relative importance of 
contributions as a revenue soutce. 
That being said, contributions 
neatly quadrupled during the 
period under review (1976 to 
1998), from $3.4 billion to $13.0 
billion (Chart C). 


The explanation for the decline 
in the relative importance of con- 
tributions lies in the more rapid 
increase of the other revenue 
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Chart B: For trusteed RPPs, the relative importance of revenue 
sources has changed significantly. 
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sources. For example, investment 
income (mostly bond interest and 
stock dividends) grew from $1.6 
billion in 1976 to $20.5 billion in 
1998, a more than 12-fold increase. 
It became the largest single source 
ofirevenuertin 1983, exceeding 
employer and employee contribu- 
tions combined. The value of 
investment income increased every 
year over the period except 1991, 
when it declined slightly. 


Investment income is closely 
related to bond yield rates, which 
tend to track bank rates. Thus, it 
increases more during periods of 
high bond yields than in years of 
low bond yields. For example, 
rising bond yield rates in the early 
1980s led to large annual increases 
in investment income; conversely, 
falling bond yield rates throughout 
most of the remainder of the 1980s 
slowed the growth of the funds’ 
investment income. In recent years 


Chart C: Though their relative importance has declined, 
total contributions to trusteed RPPs have risen. 
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In for the long term: pension plans offered by employers 


Chart D: For trusteed RPPs, investment income is 
closely related to bond yield rates. 
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* Fourth quarter over fourth quarter. 


bond yield rates have been rela- 
tively low, dampening annual 
growth in the investment income of 
trusteed pension funds (Chart D). 


Trusteed pension fund manag- 
ers also buy and sell stocks. The 
industry as a whole has shown a net 
profit from these transactions for 
all the years under review, and the 
amounts have grown significantly 
since 1990, reaching $23.5 billion in 
1998. A major turning point 


occutred in 1996, when profits 
from the sale of securities (stocks) 
contributed the same amount 
($18.9 billion) to revenues as yields 
from investment income. 


Security and growth 


Trusteed pension fund managers 
ate obliged by law to ensure that 
assets are not at risk. They must 
Operate in a prudent manner in 
making investment decisions. Typi- 


Chart E: If managers of trusteed funds sell during periods 
of rising market indexes, profits rise. 
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cally, a fund would have about 
35%-to-40% of its assets in bonds, 
35%-to-40% in stocks or pooled 
equity funds, and the remainder in 
cash, short term investments, real 
estate or mortgages. The allocation 
of the 35%-to-40% invested in the 
stock market requires a strategy 
specifically oriented to providing 
retirement benefits, because that is 
the financial objective of pension 
fund investment. One strategy for 
investing in the stock market is to 
match the composition of an index 
suchas the TSE 300. Inyother 
words, a fund manager would pur- 
chase stocks in the communica- 
tions, transportation, retail and 
other sectors in the same propor- 
tions .asothey, are represented 
(weighted) in the index. This is 
because over the long term all 
major indexes have increased in 
value. However, the composition 
of the index also changes over time, 
meaning that the asset mix of the 
fund needs to be reviewed every 
few years. This strategy, among 
others, has been widely adopted by 
trusteed pension fund managers. 


QPP funds have for some time 
been invested in the financial and 
capital markets. Only recently, 
however, have monies in the CPP 
been directly invested in equities. 


When to buy and sell 


If fund managers decide to sell 
stocks to earn profits, the annual 
growth of these profits will track 
the annual growth of a stock mar- 
ket index (Chart E). Both the TSE 
300 and the profits of the funds 
have been climbing steadily since 
1992. By 1994, fund managers 
were selling off at a rapid rate to 
take advantage of rising stock 
prices. They would then re-invest 
the profits to buy, and then sell, 
mote stocks. 
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In for the long term: pension plans offered by employers 


Chart F: Trusteed pension funds have always 
had a positive cash flow. 
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These decisions to buy and sell 
are made over years, not days or 
months. Fund managers are not 
“market tumers”’ that is, they do not 
look for short-term gains or 
attempt to make profits on the day- 
to-day movement of stock prices, 
even though they may well be able 
to “afford” significant losses over 
a short term. Investing for retire- 
ment, whether by pension fund 
managers or by individuals, means 
being in for the long term, regard- 
less of current market conditions 
such as unprofitable economic sec- 
tors or depressed overseas stock 
prices. The strategy of long-term 
investment in the stock market, 
combined with investment in the 
more traditional bond markets, is 
designed to provide the security 
that future beneficiaries require, 
while still providing growth in the 
value of fund assets. 
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1986 


1988 1990 1992 1994 1996 1998 


Positive cash flow 


The largest component of trusteed 
pension fund expenditures is ben- 
efits to retired members. Further 
expenditures relate directly to man- 
aging the funds’ assets, namely, 
administration costs. Also, some 
sales of stocks incur losses. None- 
theless, the trusteed pension fund 
sector has always had a positive 
cash flow—trevenues have always 


far exceeded expenditures (Chart F). 


Summary 


Registered pension plans constitute, 
in terms of dollars, the largest 
component of the retirement 
income system. The largest pro- 
portion of the monies in RPPs is 
held in trusteed pension funds and 
is actively invested in the financial 
markets. These investments have 
generated significant revenue for 
the funds. In the 1970s, revenues 


from contributions were the 
driving force behind the growth in 
fund assets, followed by invest- 
ment income during the high- 
interest period of the 1980s and 
early 1990s. In recent years, profits 
from the sale of stocks have taken 
over as the largest source of fund 
revenue. 


Whether profits from the sale of 
stocks will continue to drive net 
income depends upon stock prices. 
Trusteed pension fund managers 
are required by law to ensure the 
viability of the fund, so contribu- 
tions and low-risk forms of invest- 
ment income such as bond interest 
and stock dividends will remain 
major sources of fund revenues, 
providing a healthy cushion against 
stock market volatility and virtually 
guaranteeing retirement benefits 
for plan members. 


@ Notes 


1 The figures are for 1998, the latest 
available for all programs. 


2 All dollar values are in current dol- 
lars (that is, unadjusted for inflation). 


3 In April 1999, the CPP Investment 
Board began investing in an index fund 


composed of companies listed on the 
TSE 300. 
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Incomes of seniors 


John Myles 


the Organisation for Economic Co-operation 

and Development (OECD) has undergone at 
least one major pension reform, a process far from 
ovet.' The pressures for reform are well known. 
Rapidly aging populations combined with slow eco- 
nomic growth have created an atmosphere of auster- 
ity very different from the expansion that characterized 
the 1950s through 1970s, when most contemporary 
old age security systems were designed. And seniors, 
once generally considered to be “too poor,” are now 
thought by some to have become “too rich” (relative 
to other groups). 


S ince the early 1980s, virtually every member of 


Against this international backdrop, Canada’s old 
age security system appears to have achieved an envi- 
able position. Public expenditures on income security 
for seniors are modest by international standards and 
are projected to peak at levels we// below those of most 
other Western nations this century.” Nevertheless, low 
income rates among Canadian seniors measured by 
the usual “relative” standard (persons with adjusted 
incomes less than 50% of the median) are now among 
the most moderate in the OECD, even when com- 
pared with egalitarian Sweden (Hauser, 1997; 
Smeeding and Sullivan, 1998).° 


Moreover, this development is not simply an arti- 
fact of moving large numbers of seniors from just 
below to just above the income cutoffs. Seniors with 
lower incomes have gained substantially. Conversely, 
it would be extremely difficult to claim that Canadian 


Adapted from The Maturation of Canada’s Retirement 
Income System: Income Levels, Income Inequality 
and Low-Income among the Elderly, published 
by Statistics Canada (Catalogue no. 11FOO19MPE, no. 147) 
and by the Canadian Journal on Aging (79, no.3: 
287-316). John Myles is Professor of Sociology, Florida State 
University, and was Visiting Research Fellow mith Statistics 
Canada’s Business and Labour Market Analysis Division in 
1998-99. He can be reached at jmyles@garnet.acns.fsu.edu. 
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seniors have become “too rich.” Although mean 
incomes among older Canadians have risen consider- 
ably since the early 1980s, virtually all of the gains have 
taken place at the lower end of the income distribu- 
tion. As a result, income inequality among Canadian 
seniors has fallen substantially since 1980. 


These outcomes reveal a turnaround from a few 
decades ago, when Canadian seniors fared poorly by 
USS. and other international standards.* This article uses 
the Survey of Consumer Finances to review trends in 
the level and distribution of income among seniors 
(see Data source and methodology). It does so in the con- 
text of the main change in Canada’s retirement income 
system over the period: the maturation of earnings- 
related pension schemes, both public and private. 
Between 1980 and 1996, income from contributory 
public and private earnings-related pensions rose from 
approximately 21% to 46% of disposable income 
among the population aged 65 and over. The share of 
income from Old Age Security (OAS) and the income- 
tested Guaranteed Income Supplement (GIS), in con- 
trast, remained stable in the 1980s and declined slightly 
in the 1990s. 


The expanded role of earnings-related pensions is 
the result of changes in the 1950s and 1960s. The 
Canada and Quebec Pension Plans (C/QPP) were 
implemented in 1966 and the first cohort to receive 
full C/QPP benefits turned 65 in 1976. The rising 
importance of C/QPP income since then is a result of 
cohort succession among seniors, as more recent 
cohorts displace older cohorts, and a dramatic 
increase in the share of women receiving their own 
C/QPP pension.® Private pensions grew rapidly in 
the 1950s and 1960s, reaching a coverage rate for paid 
workers of 40% in 1970. Cohorts retiring as late as 
1980 were unlikely to have significant contribution 
years (they entered the labour market in the 1930s and 
1940s), but the average number of contribution years 
and coverage rates did rise as the decade proceeded, a 
trend noted over a decade ago (Oja and Love, 1988). 
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Data source and methodology 


Data are from the Survey of Consumer Finances economic 
family file for 1980, 1981, 1986 and 1988 through 1996. 
Inferring secular trends in the level and distribution of 
income requires careful consideration of effects associated 
with the business cycle. Among working-age families, the 
main concern is identifying points in the cycle when 
employment and unemployment levels are approximately 
the same. Among seniors, the main confounding cyclical 
factor is interest rates, which have a profound effect on 
investment income (Chart). Investment income was high 
at both the beginning and the end of the 1980s, when real 
interest rates were at their peak, and has declined since the 
early 1990s as interest rates have fallen. To identify secular 
trends, therefore, much of the analysis focuses on years in 
which interest rates were roughly similar. The years 1980 
(prime rate = 14.25) and 1990 (prime rate = 14.06) are two 
comparable points. For the later period, 1991 and 1995 
(with prime rates of 9.94 and 8.65, respectively) are used. 


Investment income is 
closely tied to interest rates. 


000 $ Prime rate (%) 
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As with the calculation of Statistics Canada’s low income 
cutoffs, income is for the economic family, which includes all 
individuals sharing a common dwelling and related by 
blood, marriage or adoption. The unit of analysis, however, 
is the individual and includes all persons who were 65 or 
older in the reference years. Counting families (or house- 
holds) rather than individuals would have given persons in 
larger households smaller weights than persons living on 
their own (Hauser, 1997). 


Individual incomes are computed with the aid of an 
equivalence scale rather than with family income divided by 
family size. This accounts for economies of scale, that is, 
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the ability of persons sharing accommodation and other 
living expenses to achieve a higher standard of living than 
they would if they were living on their own. Results can 
be highly sensitive to the choice of equivalence scale 
(Burkhauser, Smeeding and Merz, 1996). This is especially 
true for estimated differences between seniors living on 
their own (for example, unattached women) and elderly 
married couples and other persons living with family mem- 
bers. This study uses the “central variant” proposed by 
Wolfson and Evans (1990), which assigns a weight of 1.0 
to the first person and 0.4 to each additional person. If one 
were to assume lower economies of scale (by assigning a 
weight of 0.6 or 0.8 to the second person, for example), 
differences between unattached and other seniors would be 
smaller than reported. All dollar values in the tables and 
text are expressed in 1996 currency. 


The choice of the economic family as the income unit is 
appropriate for an analysis of the economic we/fare of sen- 
iors, but this differs from an assessment of the economic 
resources of the group. The assumption is that seniors 
residing in higher income families enjoy a higher living 
standard than those in lower income families, irrespective 
of the source of that income. The results reported here 
reflect changes in seniors’ living arrangements, as well as in 
the amount of income they receive from pensions, invest- 
ments, and especially, earnings.” 


Much of the analysis reports a single series for all seniors 
without distinguishing by family type. However, results 
are sometimes reported separately for unattached (single, 
widowed or divorced) women living on their own, tradi- 
tionally seen as among the most economically vulnerable 
in this age group.° 


This analysis uses disposable income, which is total 
income minus taxes. Total income comprises employment 
income (earnings), investment income, income from pri- 
vate pensions, C/QPP income, OAS/GIS income, and 
other government transfers.’ Taxes are shown as a com- 
ponent of disposable income because if they decrease, dis- 
posable income increases and vice versa. 


Investment income includes dividends, interest, rental 
and estate income. Private pension income includes retire- 
ment pensions, annuities and superannuation. Ideally, 
income from registered retirement income funds should 
be separated from that generated by employer pensions. 
Because this is not possible for years prior to 1993, both 
kinds of income are included with private pension income. 
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Over the 1980s, rising incomes among older 
persons were related mainly to the growth in C/QPP 
benefits. Across most of the income distribution (the 
second through fifth quintiles), C/QPP benefits were 
uniformly distributed. These results, however, describe 
a particular moment in history, and it is unlikely that 
more recent trends will resemble those of the 1980s 
and early 1990s. The C/QPP was “rushed” to matu- 
rity by legislation that provided full benefits after only 
10 years of contributions. The full effect of expanded 
covetage and rising benefits from employer- 
sponsored registered pension plans (RPP) and personal 
registered retirement savings plans (RRSP) will take 
longer to appear. 


Declining income inequality since 1980 means sim- 
ply that income gains among seniors, especially those 
financed by payroll and other taxes, have been directed 
disproportionately to persons in the bottom half of 
the income distribution. In Canada, as elsewhere, 
avetage incomes among seniors have risen faster in 
recent decades than average incomes among work- 
ing-age families. This trend is due as much to slow real 
wage growth and falling relative wages among younger 
workers (under 35) as to rising pension income among 
older persons.’ 


Incomes of seniors 


Trends in income levels 


Mean disposable (after-tax) income among seniors 
rose during the 1980s but was at roughly the same 
level in 1996 as in 1989 (Chart A). Over the intervals 
compared (1980 to 1990 and 1991 to 1995), mean 
disposable income rose 10% and 3%, respectively 


(Table 1). 


The growth in average incomes reflects sharp 
increases in pension incomes, which mote than offset 
declining earnings and rising taxes. Together, C/QPP 


Chart A: Seniors’ average disposable 
income rose in the 1980s, but 
stagnated in the early 1990s. 
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Table 1: Changes in mean adjusted income by source, population 65 and over 


Employ- 

Disposable ment 

income income pensions 
1980 to 1990 
1980 6,110 2,650 
1990 
Change 
% Change 


Distribution 
1980 
1990 


1991 to 1995 

1991 

1995 

Change 

% change 

Distribution 

1991 Y 

1995 : 19.8 


Source: Survey of Consumer Finances 
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Private Investment Other 
income 


OAS/GIS C/QPP transfers 


$ 


5,680 5,940 1,700 
6,140 3,720 


2,020 
file, 


8.2 
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and private pension income rose from 21% of dis- 
posable income in 1980 to 44% in 1995. The largest 
gains were from C/QPP income ($2,020) in the 1980s 
and private pensions ($1,410) in the 1990s. Over the 
entire period (1980 to 1995), the share of private pen- 
sion income doubled (from 13% to 25%), while that 
of C/QPP income more than doubled (from 8% to 
almost 20%). 


OAS/GIS income rose in the 1980s ($620) and then 
declined slightly ($210) in the 1990s. Its share of 
disposable income fell slightly, from approximately 
29% in 1980 to 27% in 1995. The changes reflect two 
offsetting trends: an increase in GIS benefits in 1984, 
and a growth in income from other sources (for 
example, pension income), which produced a drop in 
GIS benefits for seniors with low income (at the rate 
of 50 cents for each dollar of additional income from 
other sources). 


Investment income was slightly higher ($450) in 
1990 than in 1980 but was substantially lower by 1995, 
reflecting the effect of changing interest rates, as well 
as a possible substitution of pensions for other forms 
of savings. One obvious implication of the growing 
relative importance of earnings-related pension income 
is its lower volatility, which signals greater security for 
seniors. 


For this group, the share of earnings fell from about 
30% to 20% of disposable income during the 1980s 
and remained at that level in the 1990s.'° Income taxes 
rose from about 10% of total income in 1980 to 
almost 16% by 1995, reflecting both rising incomes 
and changing tax provisions (including the OAS 
“clawback” implemented in 1989). 


Unattached women 


“Unattached” women (widowed, divorced or single 
women living on their own) have long been among 
the more economically vulnerable seniors. Average 
disposable income of this population grew somewhat 
more (17%) between 1980 and 1995 (Table 2) than it 
did among all seniors (11%). 


C/QPP benefits played the dominant role in this 
increase. Such income rose from 8% to 16% of these 
women’s total income between 1980 and 1990 and to 
23% in 1995. Private pensions grew from 12% to 
22% over the entire period. Among women reporting 
these benefits, many may have been receiving survi- 
vor’s benefits. 


While trends among unattached women are often 
used as indicators of what is happening to the most 
economically vulnerable seniors, this population is not 
homogeneous. The following section examines 
changes among seniors with lower and higher incomes. 


Table 2: Changes in mean adjusted income by source, unattached women 65 and over 


Employ- 
Disposable ment 
income income pensions 
1980 to 1990 
1980 1,690 
1990 2,420 
Change 730 
% Change 43 


Distribution 
1980 
1990 


1991 to 1995 
1991 

1995 
Change 

% change 


Distribution 


Source: Survey of Consumer Finances 
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Private Investment Other 
income 


OAS/GIS C/QPP transfers 


4,820 1,230 
5,130 2,750 


310 1,520 
124 
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Trends in inequality 


Income inequality as measured by the Gini'' coeffi- 
cient (Chart B) declined substantially over the 1980s 
(from .325 in 1980 to .274 in 1990), stabilizing at a 
slightly lower level in the mid-1990s (.266 in 1995). 


Average incomes of seniors rose in all income 
quintiles during the 1980s but gains were inversely 
related to income level, rising by 31% in the lowest 
quintile, less than 10% in the fourth quintile and only 
1% in the top quintile (Table 3). Both absolute and 
relative changes in the 1990s were considerably more 
modest. 


Chart B: Inequality in adjusted 
disposable income among persons 
65 and over declined substantially. 
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* See note 17. 


In the 1980s, rising incomes in the lowest quintile 
reflected a substantial increase in OAS/GIS benefits 
($2,000) and C/QPP income ($850) (Table 4). In the 
second through fourth quintiles, C/QPP benefits were 
the largest source of rising incomes. Increases in 
C/QPP benefits were similar in the second through 
fifth quintiles, ranging from $2,090 to $2,590. Falling 
employment income in the fourth and fifth quintiles 
was more than offset by significantly higher private 
pension and C/QPP income and by higher investment 
income in the fifth quintile. But these gains were 
reduced and almost entirely offset in the latter by 
sharply higher taxes (which by 1990 included the 
“clawback” of OAS benefits). 


Real income gains in the 1990s were comparatively 
modest in all quintiles. Higher C/QPP benefits 
favoured lower income households, but the gains were 
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Table 3: Mean adjusted disposable income 
by income quintile, population 65 and over 


Quintile 1980 1990 19 ISH: 


Bottom 8,810 
Second 12,490 
Third 16,330 
Fourth 23,670 
Top 42,390 


tileowo 
15,190 
19,070 
25,810 
42,720 


11,770 
14,990 
18,290 
24,580 
41,920 


12,280 
155550 
19,330 
25,330 
42,930 


Change 


1980 to 1990 1991 to 1995 


$ $ 
2,770 510 
2,700 550 
2,740 1,040 
2,140 750 
330 1 1,020 


Source: Survey of Consumer Finances 


significantly offset by lower GIS benefits that, by 
design, are reduced as other income rises. Private pen- 
sions grew faster than C/QPP in the 1990s, mainly 
benefiting the higher quintiles. 


Low (and high) income trends 


Rising incomes and declining low income rates among 
seniors have occurred in most OECD countries since 
the end of the 1960s, reversing the trend of the previ- 
ous two decades. Following the Second World 
War, the economic status of this group fell relative to 
the working-age population, for at least two reasons. 
First, the rapid postwar decline in labour force partici- 
pation among men 65 and over took place in a con- 
text of relatively underdeveloped old age pension 
systems. Second, working-age families were enjoying 
unprecedented increases in wages and earnings. In 
effect, seniors missed the rising tide of postwar 
expansion. By the mid-1960s, poverty within this 
group was a major concern, and old age pensions 
underwent a major round of legislative reform (Myles, 
1989). The results of reform were evident sooner in 
some countries than in others. In the mid-1970s, low 
income rates among Canadian seniors were still well 
above those of their U.S. counterparts (Myles and 
Quadagno, 1994; Smeeding and Sullivan, 1998). 
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Table 4: Mean adjusted income by source and income quintile, population 65 and over 


Employ- 
Disposable ment 
income income 


Quintile pensions 


Bottom 

1980 8,810 
1990 1/11 e740) 
Change 2,770 


Second 

1980 12,490 

1990 15,190 450 
Change 2,700 16 


Third 

1980 16,330 2,540 
1990 19,070 2,070 
Change 2,740 -460 


Fourth 

1980 23,670 7,470 
1990 25,810 5,930 
Change 2,140 -1,540 


Top 

1980 42,390 
1990 42,720 
Change 330 


19,990 
13,710 
-6,280 


Source: Survey of Consumer Finances 


Two common measures of low income are Statis- 
tics Canada’s low income measure (LIM) and low 
income cutoff (LICO). LIMs are purely relative meas- 
ures calculated by estimating the percentage of the 
population belonging to families with less than 50% 
of the median income for all families. One is based on 
pre-tax income (LIM) and the other, on post-tax 
income (LIM-IAT). The latter cutoff corresponds to 
the standard used in the international comparative 
studies noted earlier. By this criterion, low income 
among seniors had virtually disappeared in Canada by 


the mid-1990s (Chart C). 


Statistics Canada’s low income cutoffs are the more 
familiar standard in Canadian discussions of low 
income levels. As with the LIMs, two series are calcu- 
lated: before (LICO) and after (LICO-IAT) taxes: 
LICOs are based on an estimate of the percentage of 
income the average family spends on necessities (food, 
clothing and shelter). Since proportional expenditures 
on necessities decline as income rises, families who 
spend significantly more than average (more than 20%) 
are deemed to be in low income. The LICOs are 
rebased from time to time to take account of changes 
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Private Investment Other 
income 


OAS/GIS transfers 


$ 


C/QPP 


in real living standards. Here, however, the 1992 base 
is used throughout, effectively treating the LICOs as 
“fixed” measures of low income.'’* In contrast, trends 
in living standards among seniors relative to those in 
the entire population are captured by the LIMs. 


Chart C: Regardless of the measure 
used, low income rates among persons 
65 and over have declined. 


. LICOIAT 


LIM-IAT 


at 


(0) | ! ! 1 
1980 1982 1984 1986 1988 1990 1992 1994 1996 


! 


Source: Survey of Consumer Finances 
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Since most seniors with low incomes are clustered 
within a narrow income band, small differences in the 
choice of cutoff produce large differences in the per- 
centage of the people who fall beneath it.’? Given the 
changes in taxation over the period, declines in the 
post-tax low income rates are much sharper than 
declines in the pre-tax rates. Trends in the LICO and 
the LICO-IAT show changes measured in real (con- 
stant 1996) dollars, while trends in the LIM and LIM- 
IAT are indicative of changes in the position of seniors 
relative to the population. LIMs tend to be counter- 
cyclical, since the incomes of older persons rise more 
slowly than those of younger families during periods 
of economic expansion (when labour market earnings 
are rising) and, conversely, decline much less than those 
of younger families during recessions, when earnings 
are falling. For the period as a whole, however, low 
income rates fell, and fell substantially, irrespective of 
cutoff. 


The severity of low income among seniors also 
lessened over the period. Between 1980 and 1996, for 
example, the average “low income gap” (the income 
required to lift people above the cutoff, expressed as 
a percentage of the cutoff) within this group shrank 
from 26% to 19% (based on the LICO) or from 22% 
to 17% (based on the LICO-IAT). In short, the real 
living standards of seniors below the low income cut- 
off rose. 


Given the design of the Canadian old age security 
system, it is entirely possible that low income trends 
are the product of the Guaranteed Income Supple- 
ment (GIS). Canada, unlike most nations, has a flex- 
ible income security system, owing to the introduction 
of the GIS in 1966. The GIS is designed as a negative 
income tax or, as the name indicates, a guaranteed 
income. In theory, the guarantee level may be such that 
all seniors with low incomes are concentrated in an 
income band just above the low income cutoffs. In 
that case, declining low income rates could be simply 
a reflection of this phenomenon. 


Even when measured against the most generous 
cutoff (the LICO), however, this conclusion finds lit- 
tle support (Table 5). Declines in the LICO rate in the 
first half of the 1980s were achieved in this way. GIS 
benefits were raised in 1984 and by 1986, the LICO 
rate had fallen to about 27% from 33% in 1980, with 
virtually all of the change a result of an increase in the 
share of seniors just above the LICO. However, over 
the entire period this rate declined from 33% to 21% 
and the LICO-IAT rate, from 20% to 10%. About 


Incomes of seniors 


Table 5: Income levels relative to low 
income cutoffs, population 65 and over 


1980 1986 1990 1996 


% 
Income relative 
to LICO 


Income relative 
to LICO-IAT 


<ai1kO 
1.0-1.5 
1.5 - 3.0 
3.0 + 


Source: Survey of Consumer Finances 


three-quarters of the change reflected in the former 
and all of the change in the latter was the result of an 
increase in the percentage of seniors whose incomes 
were at least one-and-a-half times their respective 
cutoffs. 


How have seniors fared relatively? 


In 1980, almost 40% of all seniors were in the bottom 
income quintile (Table 6), twice the rate of the popula- 
tion as a whole. By 1995, just over 17% were in this 
quintile, somewhat below the level (20%) of the entire 
population. Among unattached older women, the 
percentage in the bottom quintile fell from 70% to 
42%. Approximately 80% of the total shift out of this 
quintile reflected movement into the second and third 
quintiles by seniors as a whole, and into the second by 
unattached older women. The proportion of seniors 
in the top two quintiles increased very little, however. 
In short, though seniors moved up significantly over 
the period, most did so from the bottom to the mid- 
dle of the income distribution. 


Conclusion 


In the mid-1990s, the income retirement system that 
had been put in place in the 1960s appeared to have 
struck a delicate balance. By the standards of OECD 
countries, Canadian public expenditures on income 
security for seniors have been quite modest and are 
projected to peak at levels we// below those expected 
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Table 6: The distribution of the 
elderly by income quintile 


Quintile 1980 1990 


Population 65+ 
Bottom 

Second 

Third 

Fourth 

Top 


Unattached 
women, 65+ 

Bottom 

Second 

Third 

Fourth 

Top 


Source: Survey of Consumer Finances 


in most other Western nations this century (OECD, 
1996). At the same time, low income rates among 
Canadian seniors have been brought down. These two 
facts capture the essence of the decline in income 
inequality among seniors since 1980: real incomes 
among seniors have risen, but most of the gains have 
gone to those at the lower end of the income distribu- 
tion. 


The relative status of seniors in any period is a result 
of what might be called generational overlap. The 
relative low income of seniors in the 1960s reflected 
the timing of their birth—too soon to reap the ben- 
efits of rising wages and pension benefits that came 
to younger cohorts with the postwar boom. They 
carried the economic scars of the depression years into 
old age at the very moment when working-age fami- 
lies were experiencing gains in real incomes not seen 
before or since. The relative gains in incomes of sen- 
iors since 1980 are, on the one hand, a product of 
their own biographies (the rising wages and better pen- 
sions that followed the war) and, on the other, the 
relative stagnation in wages and incomes of working- 
age families in more tecent decades. 


In the absence of legislative changes, projections 
based on current indexing provisions for OAS and 
GIS benefits suggest a substantial rise in low income 
rates among future seniors (Wolfson and Murphy, 
1994).'* Nor should one expect future declines in 
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income inequality among older persons similar to that 
of the 1980s. Declining income inequality in that 
decade was the product of a large decline in earned 
income and a shift toward pension, especially C/QPP, 
income. In short, a source of income that is highly con- 
centrated was falling, offset by a rapid increase in an 
income source with very low concentration. This was 
a period of transition that will probably not be 
repeated. The fall in earned income has a lower limit 
and the C/QPP is near maturity. The first decade of 
this century is more likely to see continued maturation 
of employer-sponsored pension plans and personal 
registered retirement savings plans.’° As these elements 
of the retirement income system are more highly con- 
centrated among high-wage earners, the trend toward 
declining inequality among Canadian seniors will 
probably not continue indefinitely. 


#@ Notes 


1 Fora review and analysis of these reforms, see Myles and 
Pierson (forthcoming). 


2 The Organisation for Economic Co-operation and 
Development projects that Canadian expenditures on public 
pensions will rise to 9% of GDP in 2040 from 5% in 1995 
(OECD, 1996). In contrast, average expenditures in the 
continental European countries were 10% of GDP in 1995 
and are projected to rise to 16% by 2040 (Myles and Pierson, 
forthcoming). 


3 By the usual international standard, low income rates 
among Canadian seniors had fallen to about 5% in 1994, 
compared with a U.S. tate in excess of 20%. Among the 
population aged 70 and over, Canada’s low income rate was 
below that of Sweden, the usual international “winner” in 
poverty reduction (Smeeding and Sullivan, 1998). 


4 In the mid-1970s, low income rates among Canadian 
seniors were still well above those of their American peers 
(Myles and Quadagno, 1994; Smeeding and Sullivan, 1998). 
The first truly comparative studies of low income rates 
among seniors for the early 1980s placed Canada at the lower 
end internationally (Smeeding, Torrey and Rein, 1987). 


5 Rising pension income may affect family earnings among 
seniors in two ways: it may reduce the labour supply of older 
persons, and it may reduce the propensity of older persons 
to reside with other family members (for example, adult 
children) who are in the labour force. The share of all seniors 
in the labour force declined from 10% in 1980 to 7% in 1995. 
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The share of those not in the labour force but residing with 
a family member who was a labour force participant declined 
from 19% to 17%. The percentage of older persons in 
families with no labour force participant present rose from 
71% to 17%: 


6 “Unattached” elderly women are a heterogeneous group. 
The incomes of never-married (single) women are closer to 
those of men than to those of widowed or divorced women. 
The effect of widowhood is an especially important (and 
complex) topic, which is not addressed here. 


7 Since 1989, OAS benefits have been “clawed back” from 
seniors with high incomes. 


8 Married persons in families receiving at least one C/QPP 
pension rose from 74% to 93% between 1980 and 1996, and 
the percentage in families receiving two C/QPP pensions, 
from 18% to 55%. Some 65% of couples also received at least 
one private pension by 1996, up from 45% in 1980. The 
percentage of unattached older women receiving a C/QPP 
benefit rose from 44% to 78% over the period; 39% were 
receiving a private pension in 1996, up from 29% in 1980. 


9 Relative to the working-age population, average incomes 
among U.S. seniors are higher than among their Canadian 
counterparts. However, higher income inequality among U.S. 
seniors means that shares of seniors with high and low 
incomes are also larger in the United States. The reasons for 
those differences are complex, but reflect in part higher 
income inequality during the working years that is then 
carried forward into retirement, and less protection for 
seniors with low incomes. 


10 About one-third of the decline in earnings could be 
explained by changes in the living arrangements of older 
persons, that is, by a change in the proportion of seniors 
residing with another family member who is a labour force 
participant. This is a maximum estimate since it takes account 
of compositional shifts only and does not include any 
behavioural response by seniors or other family members 
(for example, younger spouses or older adult children, who 
might reduce their labour supply in response to the higher 
pension income of the older person). Among all retired 
persons 65 and over residing with other family members still 
in the labour force, pension income was the only source of 
rising family incomes over the 1980-to-1995 period. As a 
result, total pension income in these families rose from 25% 
to 38% of disposable income. 


11 The Gini coefficient can be used to derive an estimate of 
differences (for example, in income inequality among several 
groups) or of changes in inequality over time. This number 
lies between zero and one, denoting, respectively, total 
equality and total inequality. 
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12 The LICO is fixed at the 1996 levels, based on the 1992 
revisions. Earnings are then computed in 1996 constant 
dollars, and the cutoffs applied to these earnings. 


13 In 1996, the average LICO was approximately 56% of the 
median pre-tax income of all families, and the LICO-IAT, 
about 55% of median post-tax income. In effect, shifting 
from the pre-tax to the post-tax distribution cuts the low 
income rate of seniors in half. Moving from the LICO-IAT 
(55% of the median) to the LIM-IAT (50% of the median) 
cuts the low income rate in half again. 


14 Paradoxically, this will not occur if future cohorts of 
workers experience very low real wage growth. 


15 Recent declines in occupational pension coverage for 
younger men (Morissette and Drolet, 1999) may also affect 
future retirement incomes. 
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Income inequality 


within provinces 


Dimitri Sanga 


of continual debate. Canada is no less affected 

than other countries by this situation, whether at 
the national or provincial level. Public interest in this 
phenomenon is always high. 


| nequality of income distribution is a subject 


This article looks at the degree of inequality in the 
distribution of total income, market income and 
after-tax income within each province, and compares 
it with the degree of income inequality in the other 
provinces. The study does not consider which prov- 
ince has the highest or lowest average income, but 
which province has the most or the least inequality in 
its distribution of income. The article covers the years 
1980 to 1998 (see Data sources and definitions). 


The study does not attempt to determine the rea- 
sons for or sources of provincial inequalities, but rather 
to describe them and to see how they behave over 
time. 


Studies that have addressed this issue so far seem to 
agree in most cases. All show differences in the degree 
of income inequality within the provinces. Some state 
that such differences between provinces have been 
shrinking since 1960. Others qualify their conclusions, 
arguing that it depends on how income is defined. 
Nevertheless, most seem to agree that inequalities in 
earnings have grown in the majority of provinces. 
Moreover, the trends observed are the same regard- 
less of sex or age group (Finnie, 1998). Interprovincial 
variability indicators are higher for market income than 
for total income (Alter and Greenberg, 1990). The 
gaps are smaller, however, when the comparison is 
done with after-tax income. Thus, inequality tends to 
be reduced by taxes and government transfer 
payments, and increased by capital income. 


In this analysis, inequalities in family income distri- 


bution are examined by province using a straight- 
forward approach based on upper and lower quintile 


Dimitri Sanga is with the Prices Division. He can be reached 
at (613) 951-3116 or dimitri.sanga@statcan.ca. 
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ratios. The family unit is treated as a whole, without 
regard for the presence or absence of children or for 
differences in the marital or labour market status of 
family members. 


Gaps are widest for market income 


In Canada, the inequality ratio was highest for market 
income and lowest for after-tax income for every year 
in the study period (Chart A). Inequalities are thus 
reduced by government transfer payments and income 
taxes. The gap in average market income between the 
upper and lower quintiles was at least twice as large as 
the average after-tax gap, regardless of the year. In 
1998, for example, for every dollar of market income 
for the 20% of economic families with the lowest 
incomes, the 20% with the highest incomes had, on 
average, $14.50. When the comparison is based on 
after-tax income, the difference was only $5.40. 


Chart A: Market income inequality has been 
higher than that of other income measures. 


Inequality ratio 
16 


Market income 


4 


Total income = 


a a eo 


{ 
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4 J = 
1980 1982 1984 1986 1988 1990 1992 1994 1996 1998 


Sources: Survey of Consumer Finances; Survey of Labour 
and Income Dynamics 
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Data sources and definitions 


The data, from the Survey of Consumer Finances (SCF) and 
the Survey of Labour and Income Dynamics (SLID), cover 
1980 to 1998. The SCF was an annual supplement to the 
Labour Force Survey until 1997. The recent publication of 
1998 income data in the annual report Income in Canada (Sta- 
tistics Canada, 1998) introduced SLID as the official source 
of annual data on income, replacing the SCF. This article uses 
SLID estimates for 1996, 1997 and 1998, as well as those of 
the SCF for 1980 to 1995. The latter have been revised to 
make them comparable. 


Economic family: two or more persons who live in the 
same dwelling and are related to each other by blood, mar- 
tiage, common law or adoption. 


Market income: total earnings (from paid employment or 
self-employment), investment income, retirement income 
(private pension plan) and “other income.” It excludes gov- 
ernment transfers. It is also known as income before taxes 
and transfers. 


Government transfers: all direct payments to individuals 
and families by the federal, provincial and municipal gov- 
ernments: Old Age Security pensions, the Guaranteed 
Income Supplement, Spouse’s Allowance, Canada and 
Quebec Pension Plan benefits, Child Tax Benefits, Employ- 
ment Insurance benefits, workers’ compensation benefits, 
credits for the goods and services tax (GST) or the harmo- 
nized sales tax (HST), provincial or territorial tax credits, 
social assistance payments and other payments. 


Total income: income from all sources before deduction 
of federal and provincial taxes. Total income is also known 
as income before taxes (but after transfers). It includes mar- 
ket income and government transfer payments. 


Income tax: total federal and provincial taxes on income 
and capital gains in a given year. 


After-tax income: total income minus income taxes. 


Quintile ratios: Most studies of provincial differences have 
used either the coefficient of variation or the Gini coefficient 
as a measure of inequality. This study uses the ratio of the 
average income of the top quintile to that of the bottom 
quintile. (The income averages are adjusted with sample 
weights.) This same measure is used in analyses accompa- 
nying published estimates of income distribution derived 
from the SCF. 


For all measures of income, quintiles are formed by rank- 
ing the families in ascending order of after-tax income and 
dividing the entire sample into five equal parts. The top 
quintile consists of the 20% of families with the highest 
after-tax incomes, and the bottom quintile, the 20% of fami- 
lies with the lowest incomes. Thus, the average market 
income of the top quintile is the average market income of 
families in the top after-tax income quintile. This method 
keeps the composition of each quintile constant. 


The inequality ratio measures how much the families in 
the top income quintile have, on average, for every dollar of 
those in the bottom quintile. The higher the ratio the greater 
the gap in income distribution among the families. For 
example, a ratio of 5 means that, on average, for every dollar 
claimed by the 20% of families with the lowest incomes, the 
20% with the highest incomes had $5. 


The inequality ratio for market 
income rose from 10.70 in 1980 to 
14.50 in 1998. Most of the increase 
occurred during the recessions of 
the early 1980s and 1990s. The 
ratios for the other two income 
measutes grew, but on a smaller 
scale: the total-income ratio edged 
up from 6.00 to 6.80 between 
1980 and 1998, while the after-tax 
ratio shifted from 5.10 to 5.40. 
After remaining relatively stable in 
the early 1990s, they experienced a 
marked increase toward the latter 
half of the decade. 
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The findings for the various 
inequality ratios also apply provin- 
cially. Thus, for any year and any 
province, the inequality ratio was 
greatest for market income and 
smallest for after-tax income 
(Table), reflecting the effects of 


taxes and government transfers. 


Inequality ratio varies 
by province 
To compare income inequality by 


province, the study chose the prov- 
inces with the largest and smallest 


gaps in after-tax income. After-tax 
income was chosen because that 
was the measure used to form the 
income quintiles on which the 
inequality ratios were based. 
Moreover, after-tax income is 
closer to disposable family income. 


In 1998, Prince Edward Island 
had the smallest inequality ratio for 
after-tax income, while Alberta had 
the largest (Chart B). In Prince 
Edward Island, the 20% of fami- 
lies with the highest incomes had 
$4.20 in after-tax income for every 
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Table: Inequality ratios, by province 


Canada Nfld. 


Market income 
10.70 16.00 
10.20 17.90 
11.50 17.60 
12.40 14.50 
13.20 18.50 
12.00 21.80 
12.20 16.60 
11.60 16.90 
12.20 16.30 
11.10 15.30 
11.90 16.90 
13.20 18.80 
14.50 22.40 
14.30 21.70 
13.90 20.50 
13.50 30.40* 
13.60 19.20 
13.60 20.50 
14.50 22.20 
Total income 
6.00 6.10 
5.90 5.90 
6.00 5.90 
6.20 6.10 
6.30 5.80 
6.10 6.20 
6.10 5.60 
6.10 5.80 
6.00 5.50 
5.90 5.50 
6.10 TAD 
6.20 5.80 
6.30 6.20 
6.20 5.90 
6.10 6.20 
6.20 6.80 
6.40 5.90 
6.60 6.10 
6.80 6.30 
After-tax income 
1980 5.10 5.10 
1981 5.00 5.00 
1982 5.00 5.00 
1983 5.10 5.00 
1984 5.20 4.90 
1985 5.00 5.10 
1986 5.00 4.60 
1987 4.90 4.80 
1988 4.80 4.60 
1989 4.90 4.50 
1990 4.80 4.60 
1991 4.90 4.70 
1992 4.90 5.00 
1993 4.90 4.80 
1994 4.80 4.90 
1995 4.80 5.30 : : : ‘ : 
1996 5.10 4.80 ; : é : 5.00 
1997 5.30 4.80 : f : 5.20 
1998 5.40 4.90 : ; d 5:50 


A ee eS 
Sources: Survey of Consumer Finances; Survey of Labour and Income Dynamics 
* Because the data are based on sample surveys, occasionally, as in 1995, an outlier may affect results. 
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Chart B: In each province, market income 


shows the greatest inequality. 


than for total income or after-tax 
income—and it increased over time 
(from 7-20 in’ 1980ctom ies Germ 
1998). The largest gap was almost 
21 in 1995. This was attributable to 
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|_| After-tax income 
© Total income 
Hi Market income 


an exceptionally high ratio for mar- 
ket income in Newfoundland 
(30.40)? in contrast to a low of 9.50 
in Alberta. 


Despite relative stability at the 
beginning of the study period, up 
to the mid-1990s, differences grew 
between the province with the 
lowest ratio for total and after-tax 
income and that with the highest. 
The differences sharpened between 
1997 and 1998. Over the full 1980- 
to-1998 period, the gap in total 
income grew from 1.40 to 2.20, 
while that for after-tax income 
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Inequality ratio 


Source: Survey of Labour and Income Dynamics, 1998 


dollar of the 20% with the lowest incomes. In Alberta, 
this gap was $6.10. The difference between these two 
provinces was smaller for after-tax income ($1.90) 
than for market income ($2.70), matching the 
intraprovincial trends. This comparison can be made 
for any pair of provinces. 


Provincial differences in market 
income have widened 


The study also looked at provincial differences in 
income inequality each year from 1980 to 1998, by 
studying the gap between the province having the 
greatest inequality and the one having the least. 


Once again, market income demonstrated the larg- 
est difference in inequality ratios each year (Chart C).' 
Over the entire period studied, the difference was 
about seven times larger, on average, for this measure 
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edged up from 1.10 to 1.90. 
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Chart C: Market income displays the greatest 
gap* in interprovincial inequality ratios. 


Market income 


1980 1982 1984 1986 1988 1990 1992 1994 1996 1998 


Sources: Survey of Consumer Finances; Survey of Labour 
and Income Dynamics 
* Because the data are based on sample surveys, occasionally, 
as in 1995, an outlier may affect results. 
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How has inequality changed 
within provinces? 


An examination of the change in gaps within each 
province from 1980 to 1998 confirms the observa- 
tions about differences between the provinces. That 
is, inequalities in market income tended to increase 
(Table). The two other income measures reveal a simi- 
lar tendency—though on a smaller scale—for the 
majority of provinces. 


As for market income ratios, Alberta, Newfound- 
land, Nova Scotia and Prince Edward Island saw very 
marked increases from 1996 to 1998. Their ratios grew 
by 4.10, 3.00, 2.40 and 2.20, respectively. Over the 
same period, moderate increases took place in New 
Brunswick (0.90), British Columbia (0.70), Ontario 
(0.60) and Manitoba (0.60). Quebec and Saskatchewan 
registered drops in their inequality ratios. 


Between 1996 and 1998, only Saskatchewan saw a 
slight decline (0.40) in its ratio for total income, while 
Manitoba’s remained stable. This ratio edged up by 
1.10 in Alberta and by less than 0.60 in the rest of the 
provinces. In the case of after-tax income, the ratio in 
Saskatchewan dipped by 0.30, and those of British 
Columbia and Manitoba, by 0.20 and 0.10. Alberta 


Ratios based on total income quintiles 
and deciles 


The ratio of the average income of the top decile to that of 
the bottom decile measures how much the 10% of families 
with the highest incomes have, on average, for every dollar 
of the 10% of families with the lowest incomes. Ratios 
based on deciles are higher than those based on quintiles. 


Quintiles Rank Deciles Rank 
British Columbia Wad at 14.0 1 
Canada 6.2 10.4 
Ontario 6.0 2-3 10.1 3 
Manitoba 6.0 9.7 4 
Alberta 5.9 10.6 2 
Quebec 5.9 9.6 5 
Saskatchewan 5.9 Bienen 9.5 6 
Nova Scotia 5.9 8.8 8 
New Brunswick STE 8 9.3 vA 
Newfoundland 55 9 8.4 fe) 
Prince Edward Island 4.4 10 6.3 10 


Source: Survey of Consumer Finances, 1997 
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Income inequality within provinces 


registered an increase of 1.10, while Ontario, Nova 
Scotia, Quebec and Newfoundland saw rises of less 
than 0.60. Ratios in New Brunswick and Prince 
Edward Island remained stable. 


Summary 


Inequalities in income distribution within provinces 
follow a pattern consistent with the findings of a 
number of studies. In particular, market income 
exhibits greater inequality than the other two meas- 
utes, total income and after-tax income. The same 
observation applies at the national level. 


Throughout the period studied, Prince Edward 
Island exhibited the lowest inequality ratio for both 
total income and after-tax income. Newfoundland 
had, for most of the period, the highest inequality 
ratio with respect to market income. 


The results of this analysis apply to economic fami- 
lies, without regard for family composition. One 
possible avenue of future research would be to study 
the differences in inequality ratios relative to family 
composition. As well, these ratios could be based on 
income deciles rather than quintiles (see Ratios based on 
total income quintiles and deciles), which would provide 


Ratios of averages and medians based 
on total income deciles 


The ratios are based on the amount that families in the 
appropriate quintiles or deciles have, on average. Median 
income could be used instead. Ratios based on averages are 
higher than those based on medians. 


Average Rank Median Rank 


British Columbia 
Alberta 

Canada 
Ontario 
Manitoba 
Quebec 
Saskatchewan 
New Brunswick 
Nova Scotia 
Newfoundland 
Prince Edward Island 
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Source: Survey of Consumer Finances, 1997 
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some idea of the difference between incomes of the 
10% of families with the highest incomes and those of 
the 10% of families with the lowest. Another 
option would be to use median income instead of 
avetage income, based on either quintiles or deciles 
(see Ratios of averages and medians based on total income 
deciles). 


@ Notes 


1 The pattern for all provinces combined was similar. 


2 Because the data are based on sample surveys, occasion- 
ally, as in 1995, an outlier may affect results. 


Are you moving? 
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Recent reports and studies 


™@ JUST RELEASED 


B Women in the workforce 


In 1999, 55% of all women aged 15 and over 
had jobs, up from 42% in 1976. As a result, 
women accounted for 46% of the workforce, 
up from 37%. Some 28% of all employed women 
wotked less than 30 hours per week, compared 
with just 10% of employed men. 


The majority of employed women continue 
to be concentrated in certain occupations. In 
1999, 70% of all employed women were in 
teaching, nursing and related health occupations, 
clerical or other administrative positions, and 
sales and service occupations. The proportion 
employed in _ traditionally female-dominated 
occupations, however, has slowly declined since 
1987, when 74% were in such jobs. 


Women have increased their representation in 
several professional fields in recent years. In 1999, 
they made up 49% of business and financial 
professionals, up from 41% in 1987. Women 
also made up 47% of all doctors and dentists, 
up from 44%. As well, they have increased 
their share of total employment in managerial 
positions, from 29% to 35%. In contrast, only 
20% of professionals employed in the natural 
sciences, engineering, and mathematics in 1999 
were women, little changed since 1987 (17%). 


The average earnings of employed women are 
still substantially lower than those of men. In 
1997, women working full year full time had 
average earnings of just under $31,000, or 73% 
of their male counterparts’ earnings. However, 
their average earnings were up from 68% in 
1990 and around 64% in the early 1980s. 
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The fourth edition of Women in Canada provides 
a comprehensive statistical profile of the evolving 
status of women in Canadian society, with details 
on their demographic characteristics, family 
arrangements, health, education, employment and 
unpaid work activity, income, housing, and 
criminal victimization. This 300-page report also 
includes separate sections on immigrants, members 
of the visible minority community, Aboriginal 
women and seniors. 


Women in Canada 2000 (Catalogue no. 89-503- 
XPE, $45) is now available. For more informa- 
tion, contact Colin Lindsay, Housing, Family and 
Social Statistics Division, at (613) 951-2603; fax: 
(613) 951-0387; lindcol@statcan.ca. 


@ Market research update 
Since 1975, the Market Research Handbook has 


been an authoritative source of socio-economic 
information, providing key characteristics of local 
and national markets. With accurate and timely 
statistics on the changing demographics, standards 
of living, and economic characteristics of Canadian 
society, the handbook helps businesses locate 
target markets, track their market share, and assess 
their competitive position. 


The 2000 edition contains the latest data from 
the 1996 Census and a wide range of surveys, 
and incorporates a number of features designed 
to make it more user-friendly. Features include 
a uset’s guide, annotated charts, help lines for 
each data source, and references to CANSIM, 
Statistics Canada’s Canadian Socio-economic 
Information Management System. 


The 2000 edition of the Market Research 
Handbook (Catalogue no. 63-224-XPB, $125) 
is now available. For general information about 
this publication, contact Serge Bourret, Small 
Business and Special Surveys Division, 
at (613) 951-0821. 
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§ Social policy simulation 


The Social Policy Simulation Database and Model 
(SPSD/M) is a static microsimulation model 
based on 1996 microdata. It comprises a database, 
a series of tax/transfer algorithms and models, 
analytical software and user documentation. 
Produced as an occasional product since 1985, 
it has been widely used to study changes to the 
tax and transfer system. 


The SPSD/M allows estimation of the income 
redistribution effects or cost implications of 
changes in the personal taxation and cash transfer 
system, and the potential effects of changes in 
taxes, earnings, demographic trends, and a wide 
range of other factors. It can be used to study 
federal and provincial tax and transfer changes 
from 1984 through 2003. 


The SPSD/M allows “what-if” questions to 
be answered. What if there were a change to 
the taxes Canadians paid or transfers they received? 
Who would gain and who would lose? Would 
single parent households in a particular province 
be better off? By how much? How much extra 
money would federal or provincial governments 
collect or pay out? 


The Social Policy Simulation Database and 
Model: Version 8.0 (Catalogue no. 89F0002XCB, 
$5,000/$12,500) is now available on CD-ROM. 
For more information, contact Susan Carrothers, 
Social and Economic Studies Division, at (613) 
951-1782; spsdm@statcan.ca. 


@ Registered apprenticeship training, 
1998 


Approximately 177,700 people were registered 
in trades apprenticeships in 1998, some 3% more 
than in 1997. While all sectors of registered 
apprenticeship training have grown in recent years, 
many still remain below 1991 levels. 


The number of registered apprentices has been 
rising since 1995, after a drop in the early 1990s 
that coincided with the recession. The demand 
for apprentices declined during this period, 
perhaps the result of the weak economy and 
fewer opportunities for on-the-job training. 
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Overall, registrations in such training in 1998 
were 8% lower than in 1991. The decrease was 
especially evident in building construction and 
electrical/electronics and related. Only the food 
and services trades and other trades had higher 
registration. 


While registrations were down, the total 
workforce linked to most major trade groups 
has been on the rise, and was higher in all sectors 
in 1998 than in 1991. 


For general inquiries, contact Sharon-Anne 
Borde, Culture, Tourism and the Centre for 
Education Statistics, at (613) 951-1503, gia 
(613) 951-9040; sharon-anne.borde@statcan.ca. 
To enquire about concepts, methods or data 
quality, contact Karl Skof or Bernard Bourgoin, 
Culture, Tourism and the Centre for Education 
Statistics, at (613) 951-1529; skofkar@statcan.ca 
or (613) 951-1506; bourber@statcan.ca, respec- 
tively; fax: (613) 951-6765. 


H Pilot Survey of Information 
Technology Occupations, 2000 


Sponsored by Human Resources Development 
Canada, this employer survey provides information 
on 21 information technology (IT) occupations 
for the computer design and related services 
industry across Canada, as well as the architec- 
tural, engineering and related services industry 
in Quebec and the insurance carriers industry in 
Ontario. Estimates on the numbers of IT 
employees and contract workers are available, 
as is information on job vacancies, hiring, 
recruitment and retention practices, and training. 


For more information, or to enquire about 
concepts, methods or data quality, contact Cathy 
Connors, Small Business and Special Surveys Divi- 
sion, at (613) 951-1634; cathy.connors@statcan.ca. 


— Farm incomes, 1996: Potato farms 


Economic Overview of Farm Incomes offers farm 
financial information and analysis based on data 
from the Taxation Data Program and various 
agricultural surveys. The new bulletin provides 
a detailed analysis of potato farms, including 
information on farm-level revenues, expenses, 
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and net operating income before depreciation, 
by revenue class and by province. Information 
on the concentration and specialization of 
production, as well as on the physical charac- 
teristics of potato farms by revenue class, is also 
included. 


The ninth bulletin in the series Economic Overview 
of Farm Incomes, a joint publication of Statistics 
Canada and Agriculture and Agri-Food Canada, 
is now available. The August 2000 issue (Catalogue 
no. 21-005-XIE, free) is now available on Statis- 
tics Canada’s website (www.statcan.ca). On the 
eBioductswiand ‘services; page, choose “Frée 
publications,” then “Agriculture.” 


For more information, or to enquire about 
concepts, methods or data quality, contact Lina 
Di Piétro or the Client Services Unit, Agriculture 
Division, at (613) 951-3171 or (613) 951-5027, 
respectively; fax: (613) 951-3868. 


M Aquaculture statistics, 1999 
(preliminary) 


Fish farmers generated record revenues in 1999 
as product sales climbed to an estimated $548 
million, up 7% over 1998. The driving force 
behind the growth was the higher value of 
exports, which reached $386 million, an increase 
of 5% over 1998 and more than double the 
annual levels exported in the early 1990s. These 
went largely to the United States, where demand 
for Canadian finfish, principally salmon, remained 
strong. Domestic sales, meanwhile, remained 
relatively flat. 


Fish farmers in British Columbia and New 
Brunswick continued to be the industry leaders. 
Together these two provinces accounted for 85% 
of total sales of aquaculture products; British 
Columbia generated more than one-half of the 
sales and New Brunswick almost one-third. The 
industry in both provinces is based largely on 
finfish operations, which accounted for an 
estimated 91% of total national sales in 1999. 


Prince Edward Island, the country’s largest 
producer of shellfish, continued to expand pro- 
duction in 1999. Total revenue from the sale of 
shellfish reached an estimated $22 million, a jump 
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of 11% over 1998 (mirroring that of finfish 
[10%]). This amount represented more than one- 
half of the total national sales. 


The gross value added (the difference between 
gross output and product expenses) to the 
Canadian economy by the aquaculture industry 
in 1999 was an estimated $241 million, a rise of 
11% over the previous year. This was due to 
growth in output (including inventories). Depre- 
ciation and interest also rose marginally, reaching 
$26 million and $15 million, respectively. 


The statistics now available are production and 
value by province and species, exports and value 
added. Data will be available soon in the updates 
to the Livestock Statistics—Update binder (Catalogue 
no. 23-603-UPE, $45/$149) or the Agriculture 
Economic Statistics binder (Catalogue no. 21-603- 
UPE, $26/$52). Revised 1999 estimates of value 
added, production and exports for the aquaculture 
industry will be released in March 2001. 


For more information, or to enquire about 
concepts, methods or data quality, contact Berna- 
dette Alain, Truro Agricultural Statistics Office, 
at (902) 893-7251; bernadette.alain@statcan.ca 
or Tony Dupuis, Agriculture Division, at 1 800 
465-1991; (613) 951-2511; tony.dupuis@statcan.ca. 


Mi WHAT’S NEW IN SAADD? 


H Federal electoral districts 


Canadians can obtain a wealth of information 
about their federal electoral district, free of charge, 
on Statistics Canada’s website (www.statcan.ca). 
The Agency is making available statistical profiles 
of all 301 federal electoral districts. The profile 
includes. datagmecom: tithes 1996..Census and a 
mapping feature. 


Four major components are featured: population 
and demographic characteristics; education; income 
and work; and families and dwellings. For example, 
education levels of people aged 15 and over are 
available, as are their occupations, mother tongue 
and the composition of their families. Readers can 
also compare data for their federal electoral district 
with provincial and national data. 
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For more information, contact your nearest 
Statistics Canada Regional Reference Centre. 


Information for 1998, showing age and sex 
of the population, income ranges and income 
soutces by federal » electoral district, is now 
available on a cost-recovety basis. For families, 
information is also available on family composition, 
age and sex of family members, sources of 
income and reliance on government transfers. 


For morte information, or to enquire about 
concepts, methods or data quality, contact Client 
Services, Small Area and Administrative Data 
Division, at (613) 951-9720; fax: (613) 951-4745; 
saadinfo@statcan.ca. 


M 71998 income 


The median income of census, or nuclear, families 
increased 2% from 1997 to 1998, to $47,300, 
after adjusting for inflation. Oshawa ($60,000) 
had the highest family income of all census 
metropolitan areas (CMA), followed by Windsor 
($59,800). 


Median income was much higher for husband- 
wife families ($52,500) than for lone-parent 
families ($22,700). The CMA with the highest 
median family income for husband-wife families 
was Windsor ($66,500); for lone-parent families 
it was Calgary ($28,500). 


The median total income of individuals in 
Canada was $20,100 in 1998, an increase of 2.7% 
over 1997, after adjusting for inflation. People 
in all census metropolitan areas (CMA) reported 
modest increases in median total income; those 
in Calgary had the largest rise at 4.3%, followed 
by Chicoutimi-Jonquiére (3.7%) and Saint John 
and Sherbrooke (3.6%). 


The highest median total incomes were still in 
Oshawa ($25,900) and Ottawa-Hull ($25,200). 
The lowest were in Trois-Riviéres ($17,100) and 
Chicoutimi-Jonquiére ($18,200), although both 
recorded greater-than-average year-over-year 
increases compared with all CMAs. However, 
the relative ranking of CMAs according to median 
total income changed little from 1997 to 1998. 


This information came from income tax returns 
filed in the spring of 1999. The data for Family 
Income (Catalogue no. 13C0016), Seniors Income 
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(Catalogue no. 89C0022), Neighbourhood Income 
and Demographics (Catalogue no. 13C0015), the 
Labour Force Income Profile (Catalogue no. 71C0018) 
and the Economic Dependency Profile (Catalogue no. 
13C0017) are available for letter carrier routes, 
utban forward sortation areas (the first three 
characters of the postal code), cities, towns, census 
divisions, CMAs, each province and territory, 
and Canada. For more information, or to enquire 
about concepts, methods or data quality, contact 
Client Services, Small Area and Administrative 
Data Division, at (613) 951-9720; fax: (613) 
951-4745; saadinfo@statcan.ca. 


@ Postal area data, 1998 


Postal Area Profiles covers more than 5,000 
communities across Canada. Based on 1998 tax 
records, this databank presents a comprehensive 
picture of these communities. 


The profiles consist of five tables, which 
provide information on taxfilers and dependants, 
selected sources of income of individuals, labour 
force participation, economic dependency on 
transfer payments, and family characteristics. Each 
community can be compared with provincial and 
national figures to show how it fits into the 
broader picture. The data span four years to 
show recent trends. High standards of confiden- 
tiality ensure that no individual or family can be 
identified. 


To order Postal Area Profiles, or to enquire 
about concepts, methods or data quality, contact 
Client Services, Small Area and Administrative 
Data Division, at (613) 951-9720; fax: (613) 
951-4745; saadinfo@statcan.ca. 


H Registered retirement savings plan 
contributions, 1999 


Contributions to registered retirement savings 
plans (RRSP) rebounded to their second highest 
level in 1999. A record 6,207,000 taxfilers 
contributed to an RRSP during the 1999 tax 
year, up 1.4% from the previous year. They 
contributed $27.8 billion, a 2.6% increase from 
1998 (after adjusting for inflation as measured 
by the Consumer Price Index). 
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Both the number of contributors and the 
amount of their contributions recovered, after 
declining in 1998 for the first time since 1991. 
Contributions in 1999 were still short of the 
record $28.2 billion set in 1997. About 29% of 
all taxfilers contributed, or 36% of those eligible. 


Although only 37% of eligible taxfilers were 
from Ontario, they contributed $11.9 billion, or 
43% of the total. Contributors from Quebec 
deposited $5.9 billion, or 21% of the total. The 
number of contributors increased in all provinces 
except Saskatchewan, where 197,200 people made 
contributions, down 2.5%. There, the number 
of contributors peaked in 1996, decreasing ever 
since. 


The average contribution in 1999 was $4,477, 
compared with $4,576 in 1997 and $4,424 in 
190G eatter inflation is taken into, account. In 
general, taxfilers with the highest incomes 
contributed the most. In 1999, the average contri- 
bution of those whose total income exceeded 
$80,000 was $12,535, while for those with total 
income between $60,000 and $79,999, the average 
contribution was $6,199. 


Databanks for RRSP Contributors (Catalogue 
no. 17C0006, variable price) and Canadian Taxfilers 
(Catalogue no. 17C0010, variable price) are 
available for Canada, the provinces and territories, 
cities, towns, census metropolitan areas, census 
divisions, and areas as small as forward sortation 
areas (the first three characters of the postal 
code) or letter carrier routes. For more infor- 
mation, or to enquire about concepts, methods 
or data quality, contact Client Services, Small 
Area and Administrative Data Division, at (613) 
951-9720; fax: (613) 951-4745;saadinfo@statcan.ca. 


M@ WHAT’S NEW IN LABOUR 
STATISTICS? 


@ Latest on the labour force 


An overview of average wages and wage distributions in 
the late 1990s 


By the hour or by the week, average wages in 
1999 increased at about double the 1998 pace, 
accotding to the Labour Force Survey (LFS). 
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During 1999, the 12 million employees in 
Canada earned an average $16.14 an hour, or 
$595.62 a week. The average hourly wage 
mcheascd) DV es? Cents ot 2.0% ftom 11998.. just 
Over double -the: 1.270 inercase. irom [997- ‘The 
average weekly, wage rose $15.73, .or 2.7%, 
compared with 1.4% in 1998. The increase in 
avetage weekly wages was due in part to slightly 
longer work hours. 


Both increases exceeded the average 1.7% rise 
in the Consumer Price Index (CPI). This means 
that average real hourly wages (adjusted for growth 
in the CPI) rose 0.8%, while average real weekly 
wages increased 1.0%. 


Hourly wages rose more for men than women. 
However, because the number of work hours 
increased for women and declined for men; 
avetage weekly wages increased proportionally 
mote for women. 


Employees in Ontario made an average $633.05 
a week in 1999, highest among the provinces. 
At $625.22, British Columbia was the only other 
province to exceed the national average. Average 
weekly wages were relatively low in the four 
Atlantic provinces. Hourly wages rose 4.0% in 
Alberta, the strongest growth rate among the 
provinces. Weekly wages increased most in 
Alberta and Ontario (3.6%). 


New hirings and permanent separations, 1999 


Atlantic Canadians flowed into and out of jobs 
or businesses at a higher rate than people in 
other regions of the country in 1999. Ontario 
and British Columbia recorded the lowest rates 
among the provinces. In addition, the degree 
to which people moved into and out of jobs or 
businesses varied with age and education, and 
from industry to industry. 


Young people set the tone for a dynamic labour 
matket. The pace at which youths (15 to 24) 
moved into or out of jobs or businesses was 
much greater than that for adults 25 to 54 or 
older workers. (95. <andsovet)co ine 1999, about 
2.6 million hirings of young people occurred, 
resulting in a hiring rate of 55%. This rate was 
almost twice the national average (28%). 


People with university degrees were less likely 
to be laid off than those with a high school 
education or less. 
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On an industry basis, job stability was relatively 
low in the accommodation and food industry, 
in retail trade, and in construction. 


Even the time of year had an effect, mainly 
because of turnover among young people. As a 
rule, the most dynamic month is September, when 
students leave their summer jobs and when some 
seasonal jobs come to an end. Hirings outnumber 
separations, however, at the beginning of summer. 


Just over 5.4 million hirings occurred in 1999, 
accounting for 28% of jobs held and businesses 
owned that year (excluding second jobs or 
businesses). In addition, an estimated 5.1 million 
permanent separations (quits or layoffs) took 
place. They represented 26% of jobs held or 
businesses owned throughout the year. Of these 
separations, 55% were quits. 


The above articles appear in Labour Force Update 
(Catalogue no. 71-005-XPB, $29/$96, Volume 
4, nos. 2 and 3), now available.-. For more 
information, or to enquire about concepts, 
methods or data quality, contact Geoff Bowlby, 
Labour Statistics Division, at (613) 951-3325; 
fax: (613) 951-2869; bowlgeo@statcan.ca. 


@ Employment Insurance data 


Statistics Canada and Human Resources Develop- 
ment Canada have uncovered an error in the 
calculation of Employment Insurance beneficiaries. 
This error affected the data from January 1997 
to April 2000. A historical revision is under way 
to tevise the data back to January 1997. 


For the next few months, these data will be 
released only at the provincial level and unadjusted 
for seasonal trends. The series on claims received 
and allowed, benefit payments and weeks paid, 
which are correct, will continue to appear in 
both The Daily and on CANSIM as regularly 
scheduled. 


For more information, contact Justin Lacroix, 
Labour Statistics Division, at (613) 951-0775; 
fax: (613) 951-4087; labour@statcan.ca. 
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M@ WHAT’S NEW IN INCOME 
STATISTICS? 


@ Spending patterns, 1998 


Spending Patterns in Canada presents statistical 
highlights and key tables from the annual Survey 
of Household Spending (which replaces the Family 
Expenditure Survey and the Household Facilities 
and Equipment Survey). Information includes, 
for example, how Canadian households spend 
their money, and what appliances, communications 
ot home entertainment equipment they have. Also 
available are certain characteristics of Canadian 
homes—number of rooms, heating methods, and 
state of repair, for example. 


The survey collects information about 
expenditures by households and families in Canada 
on a wide variety of goods and services—from 
food and shelter to pet expenses and movie 
admissions. It also collects data about dwelling 
characteristics, household appliances, home enter- 
tainment and communications equipment, and 
vehicles. 


Spending Patterns in Canada, 1998 (Catalogue 
no. 62-202°XIE, $34 tor Catalogue no. 62-202- 
XPE, $45) is now available. For more informa- 
tion about the current survey results and related 
products and services, contact Client Services, 
Income Statistics Division, at 1 888 297-7355 
of (613) 951-7355, fax: (613):951- 3012; income@ 


Statcan.ca. 


@ Pension plans, January 1, 1999 


Employer-sponsored registered pension plans 
(RPP) remain an integral part of saving for 
retirement, although their coverage has been 
declining throughout the 1990s. At the end of 
1998, some 41% of paid workers were covered 
by RPPs, down from 45% in 1992. 
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The number of members has also been falling, 
from a peak of 5.3 million early in the decade. 
Just under 5.1 million workers belonged to some 
14,900 RPPs at the end of 1998. The drop in 
membership appears to have slowed in recent 
years, with membership edging up 0.1% from 
1997. At the end of 1998, about :2;272,000:female 
workers belonged to an RPP, up from about 
2,250,000 at the end of 1996. At the same time, 
the number of male workers covered by an RPP 
declined from 2,866,000 to about 2,819,000. 


Registered retirement savings plans (RRSP) 
continued to outstrip RPPs in terms of both 
participation and amounts. In 1998, Canadians 
contributed $62.0 billion to the three main 
retirement income programs: RPPs, RRSPs and 
the Canada and Quebec Pension Plans (C/QPP). 
RPPs accounted for 27% of that amount, 
compared with 43% for RRSPs and 30% for 
thesG/ OPP. 


Just over 6.1 million taxpayers contributed to 
an RRSP in 1998, compared with the 5.1 million 
members covered by an RPP. The contributors 
fomenceG) OPP. (13.6 million) far exceeded those 
of both RPPs and RRSPs because that program 
is mandatory for all workers. 


About 53% of paid workers in Newfoundland 
belonged to RPPs in 1998, the highest proportion 
in the country—treflecting that province’s high union- 
ization rate. Coverage also exceeded the national 
average in four other provinces: Manitoba, 
Saskatchewan, Quebec and Nova Scotia. Manitoba 
is the only province in which membership in an 
RPP, if offered, is compulsory. Alberta had the 
lowest coverage rate, 31%, owing in part to its 
low rate of unionization. 


The number of RPP members in the public 
sector decreased 7% between 1992 and 1998. 
This was a result of recent cutbacks in the number 
of federal and provincial government employees. 
In contrast, the number of RPP members in the 
private sector grew a slight 1% between 1992 
and 1998. This was the result of a growing number 
of women employed in the private sector who 
belonged to RPPs. Public sector employers 
offered roughly 1,200 RPPs in 1998. Although 
these made up only about 8% of all such plans, 
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What’s new? 


they accounted for 46% of total plan membership. 
Just over 56% of all RPP members in the public 
sector were women, 


Pension Plans in Canada: Statistical Highlights 
and Key Tables, January 1, 1999 (Catalogue no. 
74-401-SIB, $30 or Catalogue no. 74-401-SPB, 
$40) is now available. A table with data on the 
labour force and paid workers covered by an 
RPP is also available, free of charge, on Statistics 
Canada’s website (www.statcan.ca). On the “Cana- 
dian statistics” page, choose “The people,” then 
“Labour, employment and unemployment,” then 
“Employment Insurance and pensions.” To obtain 
custom tabulations, for more information, or 
to enquire about concepts, methods or data 
quality, contact Client Services, Income Statistics 
Division, at (O13) 2951.1 jp -OtmlmeooD 29 (=19555 
fax: (613) 951-3012; income@statcan.ca. 


? 


M Research paper seties 


Pension Coverage and Retirement Savings of Young 
and Prime-aged Workers in Canada: 1986-1997 

R. Morissette and M. Drolet 

Income research paper series 


(Catalogue no. 75FOOO2MIE00009) 


This paper assembles data from several household 
surveys to document how pension coverage of 
young and prime-aged workers evolved in Canada 
between the mid-1980s and the mid-1990s. 
Between 1986 and 1997, pension coverage fell 
significantly for men, dropped slightly for young 
women and increased for prime-aged women. 
The decline in union density and employment 
shifts toward low-coverage industries explain 
most of the drop in pension coverage of men 
and young women. In contrast, most of the 
increase in coverage of prime-aged women 
remains unexplained. 


While pension coverage fell for men and young 
women, their real average contributions to 
registered retirement savings plans (RRSP) grew 
substantially. As a result, the sum of the amounts 
they contributed to registered pension plans (RPP) 
and RRSPs increased markedly. This means that 
although total compensation for these people 
may have decreased (through the drop in their 
RPP coverage), workers’ preparation for retire- 
ment seems to have improved in the late 1990s. 
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User Guide to 1996 Census Income Data 
J. Gartley and A. Rashid 

Income research paper series 
(Catalogue no. 75FO002MIE00010) 


This guide explains the concept of income and 
provides definitions of the various sources of 
income and derived income variables. The report 
also documents features of the census that can 
affect census income estimates. For example, it 
includes the income questions asked in the 1996 
Census and the instructions to respondents. The 
report briefly explains the methodology adopted 
to capture the response information, to process 
and edit it for inconsistencies, and to impute 
for non-response. The effect of these operations 
on income data is described. 


The report includes summary results of a 
comparison of census income estimates with those 
of other sources such as the National Accounts 
and the Survey of Consumer Finances. Also 
included is a detailed review of income-related 
content and coverage in the census since 1971. 


Should the Low Income Cutoffs be Updated? A Summary 
of Feedback on Statistics Canada’s Discussion Paper 
C. Cotton and M. Webber 

Income research paper series 

(Catalogue no. 75F0002MIE00011) 


This report summarizes responses to a discussion 
paper on low income cutoffs released in January 
2000. Low income cutoffs (LICO) are thresholds 
used to calculate low income rates. They start 
with what families spend, on avetage, on food, 
shelter and clothing as a proportion of income. 
A margin of 20 percentage points is added to 
this figure. Current low income rates represent 
the point at which a family would generally spend 
more than 55% of its before-tax income or 64% 
of its after-tax income on these three essentials. 
The current LICOs reflect family spending 
patterns observed in the 1992 Family Expenditure 
Survey (FAMEX). 


The discussion paper proposes three options 
for updating the cutoffs and for dealing with 
the availability of annual expenditure data from 
the Survey of Household Spending (SHS), which 
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has replaced FAMEX. Option 1 maintains the 
status quo. Statistics Canada would continue to 
produce low income information based on 1992 
and 1986 spending patterns, updating the LICOs 
annually using the Consumer Price Index (CPI). 
This option defers a decision on rebasing to 
some unspecified date. 


Option 2 rebases the LICOs to reflect spending 
patterns in 1997, the first year the SHS was 
conducted. The cutoffs would be backcast, 
perhaps to 1990. For historical continuity, Statistics 
Canada would also produce low income rates 
using the 1992 base, but would drop the 1986 
base. This approach is consistent with past 
rebasing exercises. 


Option 3 takes advantage of the annual 
expenditure data now available. Cutoffs would 
be calculated annually, using current spending 
data. These cutoffs would be used for production 
of low income rates for that year only—they 
would not be backcast or extended into the future. 
The 1992 base series would also be maintained, 
for continuity. 


The discussion paper recommended Option 
3 because it affords an opportunity to use the 
latest available data without loss of continuity. 
By the time the 1999 income results are published 
in the spring of 2001, three years of annual 
spending data from the SHS will be available. 
Most reviewers supported this option. 


The above research papers are available free 
on Statistics Canada’s website (www.statcan.ca). 
On the “Products and Services” page, choose 
“Research papers (free),” then “Personal finance 
and Household finance,” then “Income research 
paper series.” For more information, or to enquire 
about concepts, methods or data quality, contact 
Client Services, Income Statistics Division, at (613) 
PSUS 551 On? IMB S85 297575555) fast (61s oode 
3012; income@statcan.ca. 
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Selected charts and analysis 


This section presents charts and analysis featuring one or more of the following sources. For general inquiries, 
contact Joanne Bourdeau at (613) 951-4722; bourjoa@statcan.ca. 


Administrative data 

Small area and administrative data 
Frequency: Annual 

Contact: Customer Services 

(613) 951-9720 


Business surveys 
Annual Survey of Manufactures 
Frequency: Annual 

Contact: Dissemination agent 
(613) 951-9497 


Business Conditions Survey of 
Manufacturing Industries 
Frequency: Quarterly 
Contact: Claude Robillard 
(613) 951-3507 


Census 

Census labour force characteristics 
Frequency: Quinquennial 
Contact: Michel Coté 

(613) 951-6896 


Census income statistics 
Frequency: Quinquennial 
Contact: John Gartley 
(613) 951-6906 


Employment and income 
surveys 

Labour Force Survey 

Frequency: Monthly 

Contact: Marc Lévesque 

(613) 951-2793 


Survey of Employment, Payrolls and 
Hours 

Frequency: Monthly 

Contact: Sylvie Picard 

(613) 951-4090 


Help-wanted Index 
Frequency: Monthly 
Contact: Sylvie Picard 
(613) 951-4090 


Employment Insurance 
Statistics Program 
Frequency: Monthly 
Contact: Sylvie Picard 
(613) 951-4090 


Major wage settlements 

Bureau of Labour Information 
(Human Resources 
Development Canada) 
Frequency: Quarterly 

Contact: (819) 997-3117 

1 800 567-6866 


Labour income 

Frequency: Quarterly 
Contact: Anna MacDonald 
(613) 951-3784 


Survey of Labour and Income Dynamics 
Frequency: Annual 

Contact: Client Services 

(613) 951-7355 or 

1 888 297-7355 


Survey of Consumer Finances 
Frequency: Annual 

Contact: Client Services 
(613) 951-7355 or 

1888 297-7355 


Survey of Household Spending 
(replaces Household Facihties and 
Equipment Survey and Family 
Expenditure Survey) 

Frequency: Annual 

Contact: Client Services 

(613) 951-7355 or 

1 888 297-7355 


General Social Survey 
Education, work and retirement 
Frequency: Occasional 

Contact: Client Services 

(613) 951-5979 


Social and community support 
Frequency: Occasional 
Contact: Client Services 

(613) 951-5979 


Time use 

Frequency: Occasional 
Contact: Client Services 
(613) 951-5979 


Pension surveys 

Pension Plans in Canada Survey 
Frequency: Annual 

Contact: Patricia Schembari 
(613) 951-9502 


Quarterly Survey of Trusteed 
Pension Funds 

Frequency: Quarterly 
Contact: Bob Anderson 
(613) 951-4034 


Special surveys 

Survey of Work Arrangements 
Frequency: Occasional 

Contact: Ernest B. Akyeampong 
(613) 951-4624 


Adult Education and Training Survey 
Frequency: Occasional 

Contact: Client Services 

(613) 951-7355 or 

1 888 297-7355 


Graduate Surveys 
(Postsecondary) 
Frequency: Occasional 
Contact: Bill Magnus 
(613) 951-4577 
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The labour market in the 1990s 


The economy of the 1990s was characterized by buzz- 
words and phrases such as “downsizing,” “high 
performance workplaces,” “increasing globalization,” 
“technological revolution,” “the end of work,” and 
“the knowledge-based economy.” Behind most of 
these phrases is the notion that competitive and 
technological pressures have radically altered the 
production processes, hiring, and business strategies 
of firms, thus affecting the labour market in a major 
and often negative manner. 


However, in addition to change resulting from the 
influence of technology and competition on labour 
demand, factors that potentially affected outcomes 
in the 1990s include a weak economic recovery, 
supply-side shifts, changing labour market 
institutions, and a change in the way firms organized 
their workforces. 


In some ways the 1990s labour market was similar 
to the 1980s, while in others it was different. 
Understanding what causal factors underlie these 
changes is an ongoing process, and there appear to 
be a number of major puzzles regarding recent 
labour market outcomes. 


Definitions 


Gross Domestic Product (GDP) is the total dollar 
value of all goods and services produced within 
Canada during a given year. It is also a measure of the 
income generated by production within Canada. 


The hiring rate is the fraction of all workers in a firm 
who were hired in a given year. 


Between any two years, job creation is the increase in 
employment observed in companies that are 
expanding, and job destruction (or loss) is the 
decrease in employment in all contracting companies. 


Average job tenure is the average complete length 
of time a worker just starting a new job can expect to 
remain with that employer. 
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Labour force participation rate is the total labour 
force (the employed and the unemployed) expressed 
as a percentage of the population aged 15 and over. 


Permanent layoff occurs when a worker is laid off 
from a company and does not return within 12 
months. 


Permanent separation is a separation in which the 
person does not return to the same employer by the 
end of the calendar year following the separation. It 
includes both layoffs and quits. 
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Average annual growth in GDP and employment 
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Perhaps the single most important factor influencing 
labour market outcomes in the 1990s was weak 
ageregate demand. Gross domestic product (GDP) 
grew at an annual average rate of almost 3% over the 
1980s (1980 to 1989), but only 1.8% over the 1990s 
(1989 to 1998). This weak GDP growth contributed 
to low employment growth, which fell from an 
average of 2% per year in the 1980s to only 1% in the 
1990s. This, in turn, may have affected other outcomes, 
such as the shift to self-employment and depressed 
labour market flows. 


Sources of employment growth 
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Source: Labour Force Survey 
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Job gains during the last decade were concentrated in 
own-account self-employment rather than in 
traditional full-time paid employment. Over the 1990s, 
full-time paid jobs accounted for only 18% of net job 
creation, versus 58% in the 1980s, and 75% in the 
United States during the 1990s. Self-employment 
accounted for about 58% of the net change in total 
employment during the 1990s, compared with only 
22% during the 1980s and 6% in the United States. 
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Labour force participation rate* 
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Source: Labour Force Survey 
* Among 15-to-64 year-olds. 


Unemployment rate, 1980s and 1990s 


Source: Labour Force Survey 
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The labour force participation rate declined in the early 
1990s and remained depressed through 1998. Most 
of this drop was due to declines among young 
workers and older men. Forty-one percent of the 
shortfall in the 1990s (the difference between the 
observed values and what one would expect based on 
the last cyclical peak in 1989) was among young men, 
30% among young women, and 31% among men 55 
to 64. For youths, most of this was due to their 
increased tendency to stay in school, which was 
probably related to deteriorating job opportunities, 
and the belief that higher levels of education were 
required to compete in the labour market. Little 
overall change among prime-aged workers masked a 
deterioration among men and an improvement among 
women. For 25-to-54 year-olds, participation was 
36% lower than expected among men in 1998 (based 
on the patterns of 1989), and 37% higher among 
women. 


Although unemployment did not rise between the 
1980s and the 1990s, by historical standards it was high 
during both cycles. The unemployment rate fell at 
about the same rate during the 1990s recovery as it 
had during the 1980s, although it remained high longer 
during the later recession. Unemployment duration 
was marginally longer and incidence marginally lower 
in the 1990s, although these differences were small. 
However, while unemployment in the 1990s resembled 
that of the 1980s, for a worker with a given level of 
education and experience, the unemployment rate rose 
and the likelihood of holding a job declined. Only by 
increasing their human capital could workers maintain 
their relative position in the labour market. 
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Hiring and permanent separation rates 
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The story regarding labour flows is one of less 
mobility, at least to the mid-1990s. Employers 
reduced hiring rather than increase layoffs. Post- 
recession new hires were 20% of employment during 
the mid-1990s, compared with 24% during the mid- 
1980s. New labour force entrants were probably 
those most affected. 


Permanent layoff and quit rates 
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While hiring rates were low, the likelihood of being 
permanently laid off did not increase during the 1990s. 
This holds even after controlling for changes in the 
composition of the workforce. In the face of poor 
job opportunities, quit rates fell from 7.4% during 
1983 to 1985 to 5.6% during 1993 to 1995. With 
lower quit rates and no substantial rise in permanent 
layoffs, the likelihood of a worker’s permanently 
separating from a firm actually fell—from 22.0% 
during 1983 to 1985 to 19.3% during 1993 to 1995. 
Lower rates of hiring and permanent separations 
served to diminish labour mobility. 
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Average complete length of a new job 
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Source: Labour Force Survey 


Along with lower labour turnover comes longer job 
tenure. Despite concerns regarding job stability, 
average job tenure in paid jobs increased. The 
completed length of a new job rose from an average 
45 months during 1983 to 1986 to 50 months during 
1993 to 1996. This is not necessarily a positive sign, as 
it reflects in part lower quit and hiring rates in a weak 
job market. However, it challenges the notion that 
job stability has fallen. 
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Job creation and destruction rates 
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“Downsizing” reflects the notion that firms reduced 
their workforce and labour costs in order to increase 
competitiveness structurally, not in response to a 
cyclical decrease in demand. Paid employment 
growth was indeed quite weak during most of the 
1990s. Job destruction increased in the 1990s relative 
to. the 1980s, which on the surface is consistent with 
more downsizing. Between 1984 to 1986 and 1994 
to 1996, two roughly comparable periods in the 
economic recovery, the job destruction rate rose 1.8 
percentage points. While an increase during the 
recession was to be expected, the rate remained high 
during the recovery of the 1990s. Most of the increase 
was within industries rather than the result of a 
compositional shift in employment toward industries 
with high job destruction rates. 
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Proportion of labour force with a university degree 


The changing relative position of women and men is 


se one of the most significant labour market phenomena 
sf of the 1990s. During this time, women’s educational 
attainment rose, while men’s lagged. For example, 
30 L between 1976 and 1998 women in the labour force 
with a university degree were increasing at 7.6% per 
15 | year versus 4.2% for men. By 1998, the gap had 
disappeared. In fact, the educational advantage held 
10 b by young men (over young women and older men) in 
1976 was reversed. 
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Source: Labour Force Survey 


Growth in average real annual earnings, 1986 to 1995 


% 


a While women continue to earn less than men, the gap 


has been narrowing. The weekly earnings of full-time 
working women rose 12% between 1989 and 1996, 
while they fell marginally for men. The growth in 
annual earnings of women has far outstripped that of 
men across the entire earnings distribution. Between 
1986 and 1995 (comparable years in the business cycle), 
annual earnings rose 11% for women and fell 1% for 
men. Except in the case of women at the bottom of 
the earnings distribution, earnings growth was 
consistently between 9% and 11%. Men’s earnings fell, 
except in the top two deciles of the earnings 
distribution. (Each decile represents 10% of all earners, 
All Pa Meccano FO Slee or 310 ranked from lowest to highest.) 
Earnings decile 
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Source: Survey of Consumer Finances 
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Real annual earnings by age, men working full year full time 
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Source: Survey of Consumer Finances 
Note: Data are for 1969, 1971, 1973, 1975, 1977, 1979, 1981, 1983, 
1986 and 1988 to 1997. 


Cross-sectional data clearly indicate an increasing 
earnings gap between younger and older workers 
during the 1980s and 1990s, particularly among men. 
Real annual earnings of men under 35 fell during both 
recessions, and did not recover until the mid-1990s. 
Meanwhile, earnings rose among older men, further 
increasing the wage gap. Rising relative wages for 
older men did not seem to be due to their work 
experience. For successive cohorts of men entering 
the labour market and gaining experience, the age/ 
earnings profile shifted downward. Wages fell for 
young men entering the labour market, and did not 
catch up to those of earlier cohorts as the newcomers 
gained experience. 


Real annual earnings by age, women working full year full time 
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Source: Survey of Consumer Finances 
Note: Data are for 1969, 1971, 1973, 1975, 1977, 1979, 1981, 1983, 
1986 and 1988 to 1997. 
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Changes in supply do not explain the drop in relative 
earnings of youths, as the number of younger workers 
fell in both absolute and relative terms during the 
1990s. The number of 25-to-34 year-olds in the labour 
force fell, while that of 45-to-54 year-olds increased 
4.8% per year. These trends held for both sexes. The 
earnings of youths may have fallen behind partly 
because of the rising education of older workers. 
These changing relative levels of education accounted 
for about one-quarter of the rising cross-sectional 
earnings gap between younger and older workers 
during the 1980s, and for most of it during the 1990s. 
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Relative employment* rates of recent immigrants 
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Source: Census of Canada 

* Employment rates for university-educated, recent immigrants 
(arrived up to five years before the dates shown), as a proportion 
of the rates for their Canadian-born counterparts aged 25 to 44. 


In addition to young workers, recent immigrants 
constitute a growing source of new entrants to the 
labour market. Their employment rates dipped for 
each successive cohort over the 1980s and 1990s, 
particularly among men. Among male university 
graduates, the share who were employed relative to 
all workers fell. For both sexes, the employment/ 
population ratio fell steadily, from 91% of their 
Canadian counterparts in 1986 to 80% by 1996. For 
women, it fell between 1991 and 1996, while for men 
it had fallen steadily since the mid-1980s. Just as with 
young men, immigrants saw a deterioration in their 
labour market success. 


Relative earnings* of recent immigrants 
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Source: Census of Canada 

* Average earnings of university-educated, recent immigrants 
(arrived up to five years before the dates shown), as a proportion 
of earnings of their Canadian-born counterparts aged 25 to 44. 


As with employment, the fall in immigrants’ earnings 
was similar to that of youths. Again, among employed 
male university graduates, earnings relative to those of 
all workers have been falling. The earnings of male 
immigrants relative to those of Canadian-born 
wotkers fell from 72% in 1985 to 55% a decade later. 
Hor women, the fatiowtelistrom 61% to’ 55%. 
Compositional changes could influence these results, 
but this seems unlikely, since this particular group 
(university-educated men and women aged 25 to 44) 
is comparable through time. 
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Low income rates* 
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Source: Survey of Consumer Finances 
* Low income cut-off based on after-tax/transfer income. 


Charts and text were adapted from “The labour market in 
the 1990s” (Parts I & II), which appeared in the January 
2000 and February 2000 issues of Canadian Economic 
Observer (Catalogue no. 11-010-XPB) and from The 
Performance of the 1990s Canadian Labour Market, Analytical 
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The rate of low income was higher in 1997 than in 
1989 (13% versus 10%). This represents a significant 
deviation from the 1980s, when rising government 
transfers to low income families helped stop rates 
from rising. These trends are even more striking 
among families with children. Low income rates were 
stable through the 1980s as significant declines in 
employment earnings occurred simultaneously with 
two other changes: transfers rose and families adjusted 
their lifestyles to reduce low income (through smaller 
families, delayed childbearing, dual-earner couples, and 
higher education levels). For low income families with 
children, social transfers by the early 1990s accounted 
for two-thirds of family incomes, and employment 
earnings just one-third, the reverse of the 1970s. By 
the mid-1990s, however, adjustments in family 
characteristics had ceased to put downward pressure 
on the low income rate (that is, the number of dual- 
earner families was declining, and the number of 
children per family was stable, as was educational 
attainment) and transfers fell faster than employment 
earnings rose. In this environment, the low income 
rate increased significantly. 


Studies Branch research paper no. 148 (Catalogue no. 
11F0019MPE). For more information, contact Andrew 
Heisz, Business and Labour Market Analysis Division, at 
(613) 951-3748; andrew.heisz@statcan.ca. 
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Cumulative index 


1989-2000 
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questions, analysis or forecasting. 
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LABOUR. AND. INCOME 


To keep up with ... 


m the education levels and the training of the labour force 
in Canada 


m the distribution of income and trends in wages in the 
country 


m updates on research under way in the labour and income 
field 


m the availability of new income and labour market data 
.. you need 


PERSPECTIVES ON LABOUR AND INCOME (Catalogue no. 
75-001-XPE) from Statistics Canada. 


A yearly subscription to Perspectives on Labour and 
Income (four issues) costs just $58. 


Mail your order to Statistics Canada, Operations and 
Integration Division, Circulation Management, 120 Parkdale 
Avenue, Ottawa, Ontario K1A OT6. Or FAX 1 (613) 951-1584 
or 1 800 889-9734, or call toll free 1 800 267-6677 and use 
your VISA or MasterCard. E-mail: order@statcan.ca 
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